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The  Chicago  Tribune  held 
a  seminar  for 

high  school  newspaper  editors. 

Over  500  young  editors  got  lessons 
in  newspapering  which  no  school  could  give. 

From  235  high  schools  they  came,  bring-  tographers  and  production  specialists, 
ing  thousands  of  questions  with  them.  (A  ^|.,g  least,  the  students  got  a  special 
student  sports  editor  had  a  peculiar  chance  to  sharpen  their  communication 
problem:  covering  a  team  which  wins  so  skills.  At  best,  perhaps,  a  great  editor  of 
often  that  readers  lose  interest.)  the  future  got  an  expert  boost  on  his  way. 

Answers  plus  organized  instruction  were  The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways, 
given  by  over  50  Tribune  people— editors.  Helping  high  school  editors  improve  their 
reporters,  columnists,  rewrite  men,  pho-  skills  is  one  of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

QROILATION  PROGRESS 

Based  on  circulation  averages  for  the  6  months 
ended  September  30,  1964,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  as 
filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

★ 

SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 

UP  159,720 

(SUNDAY  AVERAGE...  800,306) 

★ 

WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION 

UP  31,311 

(5-DAY  AVERAGE...  538,057) 

New  York 

Joun^^^ffiierican 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Times-Union  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  New  York  Journal-American  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Baltimore  News  American  San  Antonio  Light  Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  San  Francisco  Examiner  Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 
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PLENTY!  If  you*re  a  media  buyer. 


We’ll  provide  you  with  a  new,  comprehensive  market 
book  containing  172  pages  of  maps,  statistics,  and 
demographic  information  about  America’s  fourth 
largest  market  •  Introduce  you  to  Media  Mix  Reports 
— comparable  audience  data  for  the  market’s  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  radio  and  television  audiences  • 
Give  you  readership  information  on  Philadelphia 
newspapers  regarding  exclusive  and  duplicated 
readers,  occupation,  sex,  city  vs.  suburbs,  and  other 
facts,  (Check  our  suburban  advantage — ^where  you’ll 
find  68%  of  the  market’s  effective  buying  income)  • 


t  Offer  you  data  which  shows  how  much  attention  you 
1  can  expect  from  your  advertising  by  readers  and 
1  prospects  (our  exclusive  ‘‘Exposure/Ratings”  serv- 
5  ice)  •  Give  you  all  the  facts  about  our  three  new  zoned 
editions  •  Provide  information  on  how  many  families 

•  plan  to  buy  homes,  automobiles,  and  any  of  the  14 
3  major  appliances  within  the  next  six  months  (plus 
f  data  on  the  newspapers  they  read)  •  And,  as  the 
r  area’s  leading  advertising  medium  for  32  years,  we’ll 
I  fully  justify  your  selection  of  The  Inquirer. 

• 

THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  "DOES  THINGS”  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


can  The 


PhiladelpMa 

Inquirer 

do 


for  me? 
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CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 

2- 5 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention,  Hotel  Muehlabach,  Kaniai 

City,  Mo. 

3- 5— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  America,  Hartford, 

Conn. 

4- 5 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Sam  Peck  Motel-Hotel,  LittI* 

Rock. 

4-5— California  Press  Association,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

4- 5— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Coach  House  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

5—  Arkansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Little  Rock. 

5-6 — North  Carolina  AP  Nows  Council,  Sedgefield  Inn,  Greensboro. 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University, 


JANUARY 

7-9 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson, 

11-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbii 
University,  New  York  City. 

14- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

15- 17 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

15- 18— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  Hotal, 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 

16-  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove. 

17- 19— Greet  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroedar, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

19-21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managi 
Hotel,  Boston. 

21- 23 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

24- 26 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

25- Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 

3 1 -Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 


Statler-Hilton 


FEBRUARY 

4-6— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

19-20— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotal 
Chicago. 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  U 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- Merch  ^—Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,(^  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotal 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25-27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


Put  vigor 
and  vitality 
into  your 
printing  with 
CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


MARCH 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

8-19— Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

13- 16— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

14- 16 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

18— 20— Mid -Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19 —  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Portland-Hilton  Hotel 
Portland,  Ore. 

20—  Circulation  Conference,  Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

29-April  9— Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar,  Americaa 
Press  Institute.  Columbia  University. 


A  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  FOR  EVERY  NEED! 

SYNOICATE  NEWSPAPER  BLUE  RIBBON  and  SILVERTONE 
for  job  work  for  full-page  reproduction  for  quality  and  baked  work 

CERTinED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  1 7,  N.Y. 
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Stephen  Ilosenfeld  joined  The  Washin^on  Post  in  1959 
with  a  master’s  degree  in  Russian  history  from  Columbia 
University,  a  hard-won  fluency  in  the  difficult  Russian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  a  consuming  interest  in  the  people  and  iwlitics 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Rosenfeld’s  stories  will  be  read  not  only  in  Washington 
but  in  the  increasing  number  of  newspapers  around  the 
world  which  subscribe  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washing- 
ton  Post  News  Service, 

The  Moscow  bureau  adds  a  new  dimension  to  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  Foreign  Service,  whose  task  is  a  global  one: 
to  deepen  readers’  knowledge  and  understanding  of  our 
times  and  our  world.  In  Moscow,  therefore,  another  win¬ 
dow  opens  upon  the  nation  that  Churchill  once  called  “a 
riddle,  wrapped  in  a  mystery,  inside  an  enigma.” 


OH  The  Washington  Post  has  established 
H  a  bureau  in  Moscow,  thus  becoming 
H  the  only  Washington  newspaper  with 
^  its  own  staff  corresjwndent  in  the 
!  Soviet  capital. 

Ten  corresijondents  of  The  Wash- 
ington  Post  Foreign  Service  now 
-  j|  report  from  key  cities  in  Europe, 
i  S  Asia  and  Africa. 

Stephen  Rosenfeld  is  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  He  has  been  in  Russia  twice  before.  He  returns  at  a 
time  when  the  American  people  look  with  new  urgency 
across  the  gulf  of  ideology’  between  democracy  and  com¬ 
munism. 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 

by:  G«n«r«l~Stwy«r,  Ftrguson,  Walker.  Hnanc(«f~Grant  Wabb.  Hotafs  A  Raaorts^Hal  Harman  Assoc.  (Florida).  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  Caray  Savaga  (PanM.). 
Taranca  MMGrath  (Naw  England)  Com/cs^Puck.  Rotocravura*>Matropolitan  Sunday  Nawspaptrs.  /ntarnationaf— Nawswaak  Intarnational  (Europa  and  Asia),  G.  Enriquaz  Simon!  (Maxico). 
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mats 
a  minute* 
by  the 
M-A-N 
••PUSH 
BUTT  !  N 


M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 

Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 
800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today’s 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre-set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 
ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ■  ■ 

910  L  138  St,  N.  Y.  54.  N.  Y.  H  U  B 

*Wh*n  molded  from  same  form  with  fixed  position  holding  blanket. 
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l^^RS.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  sent  an  ornate  and  ii^ned 
iVi  “Certificate  of  Journalistic  Perspicuity”  to  each  accn  .lited 
correspondent  who  traveled  on  her  campaign  train.  Tht  text 
reads:  “While  whistle-stopping  in  Dixie  on  the  Lady  Bird 
Special.  Know  ye  that  (name)  Having  partaken  generously 
of  eight  States  of  Southern  Hospitality  from  Alexandria  to 
New'  Orleans,  day  on  day,  daze  on  daze,  eyeball  to  eyeball, 
elbow  to  elbow,  weaved  and  wiggled  the  crowded  aisle  of  the 
Lady  Bird  Special  in  pursuit  of  the  better  story;  Having  kept 
attentive  to  the  primary  mission  on  1,682  miles — and  objective 
— crowd  estimate,  and  the  correct  analysis  of  those  events  that 
alter  and  illuminate  the  political  world;  And  having  lost  com¬ 
posure  only  when  necessary  to  file  and  beat  the  deadline  —by 
phone,  by  telegraph  or  ESP — Now,  therefore,  the  above  in¬ 
dividual  is  awarded  this  Certificate  of  Journalistic  Perspicuity.” 
....  And  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina  personally 
presented  “Society  of  the  Prodigal  Son”  certificates  to  many 
Tar  Heels  living  in  New  York,  including  your  columnist,  in 
a  colorful  “investiture”  in  the  Hotel  Plaza’s  Persian  Room. 

What  Type-Face  Are  You? 

Finicerprints  are  quite  unique. 

They're  catalofrued  so  cops  can  tell. 

And  we  should  make  a  sim'lar  code 

To  file  our  prints  by  face,  as  well, 

^A1  Goodman,  Harrisbiira;,  Pa. 

— Ivan  Sandrof,  literary  editor,  fTorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
&  Gazette,  who  conceived  and  promoted  the  idea  and  with  the 
aid  of  Gov.  Endicott  Peabody  of  Massachusetts  carried  it  to 
successful  conclusion,  is  receiving  deserved  accolade  over  the 
designation  of  the  Outermost  House  on  the  outer  dunes  of 
the  Great  Beach  at  Eastham  as  a  National  Literary  Landmark. 
It  was  in  that  remote  little  beach  house  that  Henry  Beston. 
who  now  lives  in  Maine,  wrote  his  famous  nature  book.  “The 
Outermost  House.”  first  published  in  1928  and  often  compared 
to  the  work  of  Thoreau.  .  .  .  Allen  M.  Widem.  “Coast-to- 
Coast”  columnist  and  amusements  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
reminisces:  “We’ve  participated  in  many  a  personality  press 
conference  in  our  time — aboard  a  plane  high  over  Paris,  on 
the  set  of  a  Hollywood  movie,  slogging  in  the  rain  of  remote 
Kentucky  countryside,  sitting  in  the  comfortable  sunshine  on 
the  far  reaches  of  the  South  Texas  plains.”  ....  William  B. 
Haynes.  78.  a  former  New  York  Sun  foreign  correspondent 
and  an  author,  is  the  founder  and  head  of  the  Pequot  Press. 
Stonington.  Conn.,  which  published  “Older  Than  the  Nation,” 
the  2()0-year  history  of  the  Hartford  Courant  (E&P,  Nov.  14, 
page  69) .  Incidentally,  for  30  years  George  Malcolm-Smith.  a 
one-time  Courant  staffer,  has  been  editor  of  the  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Companies’  home  office  publications  in  Hartford. 

— Stephen  F.  Booth,  secretary  of  the  nine  Booth  Newspaper* 
in  Michigan,  will  be  active  producer  of  a  movie  to  be  made  in 
March  from  Maricuerite  Henry’s  prize-winning  children’s  book, 
“Bri|chty  of  the  Grand  Canyon,”  as  a  family  film.  .  .  .  Waite 
Forsyth,  sports  writer  for  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  edition  of  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Morning  Netes,  is  recoverini;  from  a  fractured  leg  re¬ 
ceived  when  a  hifch  school  football  player  fell  against  him  as  he 
was  covering  a  game.  .  .  .  Charles  Hillinger,  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter,  received  a  big  surprise  when  he  spoke  at  a  Palos  Verdes, 
Calif.,  club.  Howard  Seelye,  editor  of  Palos  Verdes  Newspapers, 
had  printf-d  400  simulated  copies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  with  10 
Hillinger  bylines  and  four  Hillinger  photos  on  the  front  page  and 
inside  a  full-page  blowup  of  a  photo  of  Hillinger  interviewing 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  with  48-point  caption:  ’Now,  About  You 
Sensation  Seeking  Columnists  .  .  ”  The  flustered  speaker  was 

plagued  by  two  phony  “press  photographers”  who  peppered  him 
with  popping  flash  bulbs— but  no  film. 
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HERALD-JOURNAL  Evening  HERALD-AMERICAN  Sunday  THE  PO< 

Circulation:  COMBINED  DAILY  SUNDAY  HERALD-AMERICAN 
232,796  206,289 


THE  POST-STANDARD  Morning  and  Sunday 


SUNDAY  POST-STANDARD 
102,669 


Of  Course . . . 

has  been  for  15  years! 


Whaf  th»Y  say: 

•  Sales  Management:  "The  City  of  Syracuse,- 

the  Titan  of  test  markets." 

•  Selling  Research,  Inc.:  Mast  frequently  used 

-top  of  the  list  out  of 
968  tests  in  60  cities. 

•  Test  Marketer:  "If  it  doesn't  go  there,  it  won't 

go  anywhere." 

e  Group  of  Test  Marketers:  "One  of  the  best 

cities  for  testing 
completely  new 
products." 

The  facts  are  loud  and  clear.  By  every  standard,  Syracuse  is 
rated  at  the  top,  as  a  test  market  and  this  is  true  year  after  year. 


And  to  reach  this  supreme  test  market — whether  you're  talking  of 
Syracuse  the  test  city,  or  Syracuse  as  the  booming  hub  of  a  3-county  metro 
area,  or  of  the  1  !6  million  15-county  area — the  Syracuse 
Newspapers  are  a  nu^  because: 

MO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINATION  OF  MEDIA  IN  THIS  AREA 
CAN  DELIVER  COMPARABLE  COVERAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST! 


f/  RepresMtted  NationoHy  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT 


*  as  confirmed  by  a  (oyne  Grocery  t  Drug 
12-year  continuing  Index,  Inc.,  and  docu- 
stui^  made  by  Selling  mented  by  Sales  Man- 
Research,  Inc.,  Bur-  agement  Magaiine. 


S  Y  R  A  C  U  S 


E  W  S  P  A 


N4ir 


editorial 


Lower  Newsprint  Cost 

A  s  developments  unfolded  this  week,  there  was  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  newspaj>er  iinlustry  might  fall  heir  to  an  SHO 
million  windfall.  That  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  what  would  be  cut 
from  the  general  newsprint  bill  of  the  nation’s  dailies  which  consume 
upwards  of  8  million  tons  of  paper  in  a  year  if  a  $10-a-ton  cut  is 
general. 

Whether  the  full  impact  of  the  West  Coast  price  cut — the  first 
since  1934  after  a  long  spiral  of  boosts  from  $40  to  $134  a  ton — is 
felt  waits  on  the  effects  of  natural  pressures  in  the  market.  Even  so 
much  as  a  discount  to  customers  in  the  western  section  of  the  countn' 
may  be  regarded  as  a  testimonial  to  the  foresight  and  financial  daring 
of  those  publishers  who  ventured  into  the  newsprint  business  in  the 
South  a  score  of  years  ago  or  persuaded  some  of  the  giants  from 
Canada  to  follow  suit. 

The  Southern  mills  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  the 
profitability  of  producing  the  newspaper’s  prime  ingredient  close  to 
home.  VV^hatever  may  be  the  other  factors  of  supply  and  demand 
which  have  prompted  a  cutback  in  price,  it’s  quite  obvious  that  the 
domestic  production  has  made  the  Canadian  suppliers  more  con¬ 
siderate  of  the  cost  battle  the  publishers  are  fighting.  It’s  doubtful 
that  the  price  action  will  seriously  check  the  plans  of  some  companies 
to  expand  their  mills,  for  this  is  mainly  a  modernization  program 
which  has  built-in  cost-saving  elements.  It’s  certain  that  a  bonanza 
will  insure  the  continuance  in  business  of  the  mills’  best  customers 
and  permit  many  of  them  to  spend  the  “savings”  in  improvements  of 
product  and  plant  facilities. 


Enter  into  hi$  gate*  with  thanks^iiring, 
and  into  his  courts  with  praise:  be  //ionic- 
ful  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name.  Psalms 
100,  4. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown 


Roy  Wilson  Howard 

severely  robed  Grim  Reajier  suddenly  removed  from  the  jour¬ 
's-  nalistic  stage  one  of  its  flashiest  dressers  and  brashest  geniuses  on 
Nov.  20 — Roy  Wilson  Howard,  aged  81.  Obituaries  dwelt  at  length 
on  his  idiosyncrasies — his  passionate  devotion  to  the  flamboyant  and 
his  almost  tyrannical  insistence  ujxm  ingenuity  and  perfection.  There 
are  many  in  the  newspaper  business  and  out  of  it,  in  the  circles  of 
the  high  and  the  mighty  where  he  liked  to  be,  who  cherish  joe 
Leibling’s  New  Yorker  profile  iii  1941  of  “The  Boy  in  the  Pistachio 
Shirt”  but  we  will  remember  him  most  for  the  tone  of  his  voice  on 
the  telephone  and  his  rapier  prodding  in  a  letter.  He  was  the  barb 
in  the  saddle,  the  bellows  in  the  flickering  fire,  the  sandpaper  that 
grooved  our  ideas  and  erased  fuzzy  thinking  on  problems  of  the 
industry  he  loved.  Our  sympathies  flow  to  the  younger  men  of  the 
Scripp>s-Howard  organization  he  fashioned  who  will  be  without  his 
spark;  our  loss  will  be  felt  when  we  no  longer  hear,  “This  is  Roy 
Howard  .  .  .”  The  Creator  didn’t  make  any  duplicates. 
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Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E 
Weis. 
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Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advar- 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borries. 
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Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building,  Phono:  202-783-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor, 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 
60601.  Phone:  312-782-4898. 


One  Strike’s  Over 

SETTLEMENT  cauic  this  Week  in  the  strike  that  kept  Detroit’s  big 
dailies  closed  for  134  days.  We  wish  we  could  also  report  the  end 
of  strikes  in  Youngstown,  Terre  Haute,  Montreal,  Columbia,  Wash,, 
Toronto  and  Albany,  N.Y.  This  year  the  newspaper  industry  has 
more  than  its  usual  share  of  labor  troubles.  Somehow  they  always 
seem  to  evaporate  in  a  simple  formula.  In  Detroit  it’s  incredible  that 
a  strike  endured  until  just  a  face-saving  stralegem  was  grabbed  by 
the  pressmen’s  leader. 
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letters 


WITHHOLDING  NEWS 

Somfc  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  a  long  time  should  hang  our  heads 
in  shame  for  permitting  a  relative  new¬ 
comer  lo  point  out  the  derelection  of  the 
Washii'i^ston,  D.  C.  dailies  in  the  Walter 
Jenkin  case.  (Nov,  14). 

It  wasn’t  enough  that  newspapers  were 
under  attack  on  several  fronts  and  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  some  of  them,  unfor- 
tunatelv.  valid.  Three  “staunch”  defenders 
of  the  peoples’  right  to  know  had  to  get 
caught  in  the  act  of  trying  to  kick  an  un¬ 
savory  episode  under  the  rug. 

Peo])le  are  asking  me.  .  .  .  and  other 
publisliers,  I  am  sure.  .  .  .”  what  news  are 
you  withholding  today?” 

Perhaps  the  incident  only  proves  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  size  and 
responsibility  in  the  newspaper  business. 

1  think  the  Washington  newspapers  owe 
their  colleagues  a  public  apology. 

E.  C.  Hayhow 

Publisher, 

Hillsdale  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
*  *  * 

PRESS  PROBLEM 

Hooray  for  Donald  Bartlett  (Nov.  14) ! 
Despite  the  rantings  of  the  Guild  for  more 
pay  and  fringe  and  all  the  phony  sophisti¬ 
cation  of  seasoned  newsmen  who  scoff  at 
“printing  all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print,” 
today’s  foremost  press  problem  is  the  one 
Don  bit  squarely. 

Unless  you’re  a  romantic  and  an  ideal¬ 
ist.  journalism  holds  little  reward.  Too 
much  of  the  work  is  routine,  the  hours 
often  bad.  the  pay  generally  poor  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  professions.  We  all 
enter  this  business  starry-eyed,  ready  for 
the  big  assignment,  the  big  scoo|).  ’Flien 
we  get  talked  out  of  our  naivette. 

If  you  work  for  a  Democratic  paper,  you 
ignore  anything  that  might  be  harmful  to 
Democrats;  Republican,  Republicans.  If 
your  paper  is  independent,  you  learn  who 
you  can  report  the  news  about  and  who 
you  can’t. 

It  is  perfectly  right  for  a  paper  claiming 
party  allegiance  to  back  that  party  edi¬ 
torially.  But  it  should  remain  independent 
enough  to  slap  hands  when  someone  in  the 


Quick,  Chief — The  Bomb  Shelter! 


Canfield,  Newark  (N.J.)  News 


tended  Simpson  College  at  Indianola,  Iowa, 
for  three  years,  working  as  a  reporter  to 
help  pay  expenses. 

It  was  after  this  period  that  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
earned  his  bachelor  degree  in  1907. 

Simpson  grads  and  journalism  students 
at  the  college  are  quite  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Mott  was  associated  with  the 
school  at  one  time. 

Tommi  Stevens 

Peacock  Publishing  Co. 

Chicago. 


party  steps  out  of  line.  Any  paper’s  first 
allegiance  should  be  to  the  general  public. 
In  this  way,  a  paper  could  also  l)e  a  moral 
force  within  its  party,  aiding  that  party 
to  become  greater  by  exposing  those  who 
would  use  it  for  their  own  personal  gain, 
taking  more  than  they  give.  Let  any  editor 
.so  compelled  make  excuses  for  misdoings 
on  the  editorial  page,  but  let  his  front  page 
give  the  reader  a  chance  at  “all  the  facts.” 

Gary  Minich 

Sullivan,  Ind. 

*  *  « 

NO  SUCH  WORD 

I  was  surprised  to  find  a  word  error  in 
the  usually  impeccable  copy  of  Roy  H. 
Copperud  although  one  common  in  every¬ 
day  usage.  In  his  “Editorial  Workshop” 
(Nov.  21)  reviewing  the  book  “The  Reader 
Over  Your  Shoulder”  he  used  “persnick¬ 
ety”  (or  was  it  a  typo?).  Actually  there 
is  no  such  word. 

R.  A.  Higgins 

Xenia  (O.)  Daily  Gazette 


Short  Takes 


The  breakfast  will  be  held  in  the  fel¬ 
lowship  hell  of  Central  Christian  Church. 
— Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 


E&P  Index 


He  sighted  the  work  done  on  a  code 
of  ethics,  —  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  News 
Books  in  Review  . 

Circulation  . 

Classified  Clinic  .  .  . 
Personal  Mention 

Photography  . 

Promotion  . 

Ray  Erwin's  Column 

Shop  Talk . 

Syndicates  . 

Weekly  Editor . 


The  First  Lady  chose  a  right  green 
silk  dress.  —  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
New's. 


Green  Garbage  —  Farm  Fresh  Solid 
Heads.  —  Ad  in  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 

New  Mexican.  ^  MOTT  AT  SIMPSON 

One  official  said  an  alarming  number  The  obituary  on  Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott 

of  U.  S.  troops  were  not  taking  mari-  (Oct.  31)  is  correct  with  the  exception  ol 

juana.  —  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  one  fact  that  was  omitted.  Dr.  Mott  at- 
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THE  IMPOSSIBLE 
NOW  TAKES 
ONLY  20  SECONDS. 


AutoPhoto 


Introducing  AutoPhoto,  the  greatest  advance 
n  photo  reception  since  AP  inaugurated  Wirephoto. 

It  makes  Wirephoto  network  monitoring 
easier  than  ever. 

And,  it  provides  one  more  example 
of  AP  enterprise. 

Like  Wirephoto,  printers  on  news  wires, 
automatic  typesetter  tapes,  computer 
centers,  and  many  other  contributions, 
AUTOPHOTO  is  brought  to  you  first  by 
the  news  organization  that  has  been 
first  for  116  years  — 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 


Almost  30  years  to  the  day  since  the 
introduction  of  a  miracle  called 
Wirephoto,  The  Associated  Press 
announces  another  dramatic  and 
revolutionary  development  in 
newsphoto  reception. 

It’s  called  AUTOPHOTO. 

It’s  also  been  called  the  greatest 
j^dvance  since  Wirephoto’s  birth. 

For  the  first  time,  AUTOPHOTO  brings 
complete  automation  to  glossy  photo 

AUTOPHOTO  IS  A  JOINT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AP’S  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORY  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURER,  MUIRHEAD  &  CO.,  LTD., 

LONDON.  IT  WILL  BE  READY  FOR  INITIAL  DELIVERIES  EARLY  IN  1965. 


Sljft  Nettr  ]|0rk 


Slrje  iNjettr  Jf^rk  Sime^;. 


UNDBERGH  DOES  IT!  TO  PARIS  IN  33'/,  HOURS; 
FLIES  1,000  MILES  THROUGH  SNOW  AND  SLEET; 
CHEERING  FRENCH  CARRY  HIM  OFF  FIELD 


TITANIC  SINKS  FOUR  HOURS  AFTER  HITTINC  ICEBERG; 
866  RESCUED  BY  CARPATHIA,  PROBABLY  1250  PERISH; 
ISMA  Y  SAFE,  MRS.  ASTOR  MA  YBE,  NOTED  NAMES  MISSING 


auwaiaiBFmi 


kata  Iln^  Uai  4  Sdtan  mi 
Nw  Mi  Uk 


Sire  Nenr  ^otk  Sime^a 


Ail  our  yesterdays 
are  available  to  you 
on  microfilm 


Every  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  since  its 
founding  in  1851  is  preserved  on  easy-to-handle, 
space-saving  microfilm... a  great  reference 
source  for  your  library  and  staff. 

The  19th  and  20th  century  issues  are  not  only 
fascinating  to  read;  they  are  indispensable  to  any 
study  of  modern  times.  And  the  current  file  of¬ 
fers  quick,  easy  access  to  all  the  facts  and  back¬ 
ground  on  recent  events.  (You  get  a  new  reel  of 
film  every  10  days!) 


The  cost?  A  year’s  subscription,  starting  with  the 
current  month,  is  $265— about  $5  a  week.  Prices 
vary  for  back  years.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
complete  price  list. 

Think  about  it.  It’s  an  investment  that  will  add 
new  value  and  stature  to  your  library. .  .whether 
you  want  one  year  or  all  the  years  of  The  New 
York  Times  on  Microfilm. 

The  New  York  Times 

Library  Services  Department,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Presses  Roll  In  Detroit 
As  134-Day  Shutdown  Ends 


Readers  Line  Up  To  Purchase 
Free  Press  ‘‘Souvenir”  Editions 


At  7:11  p.m.  (CST),  Tues¬ 
day,  2(i  minutes  later  than  the 
normal  (3:45  start  of  the  city 
edition,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
began  rolling  off  the  presses, 
signaling  the  end  of  a  disas¬ 
trous  134-day  shutdown  and  a 
132-day  strike  that  also  para¬ 
lyzed  production  of  the  Detroit 
News. 

Minutes  after  the  first  papers 
were  off  the  press,  Jack  Kincel, 
of  the  Free  Press  circulation 
promotion  department,  was  in 
front  of  the  newspaper’s  build¬ 
ing  with  a  stack  of  56-page 
papers  under  his  arm  shouting: 

“Get  your  souvenir  edition  of 
the  Free  Press.” 

He  sold  an  estimated  500  pa¬ 
pers  in  a  half-hour.  Motorists 
by  the  hundreds  stopped  in 
front  of  the  building  to  pick  up 
the  edition.  A  couple  of  peo¬ 
ple  gave  Mr.  Kincel  $1  for  their 
copy. 

A  distributor  at  the  Shera- 
ton-Cadillac  Hotel  sold  100 
copies  in  20  minutes  and  was 
waiting  impatiently  for  a  fresh 
supply. 

Papers  were  picked  up  quick¬ 
ly  from  boxes  throughout  the 
city  and  residents  in  Detroit 
had  home  delivery  by  8  p.m. 

The  Free  Press  sold  600,000 
copies  on  its  first  run,  compared 
with  a  normal  daily  sale  of 
513,410. 

The  News  estimates  it  lost 
10  percent  of  its  13,000  car¬ 
riers  during  the  strike,  but  an 
organization  of  200  district 
managers  got  the  setup  in  shape 
by  startup  time. 

The  News  ran  a  full  page  of 
obits,  world  and  local,  as  a 
catch-up  on  its  Wednesday  edi¬ 
tions,  a  page  of  election  data 
with  heavy  emphasis  in  local 
and  state  elections,  plus  biog¬ 
raphies  on  new  congressmen, 
an  official  canvass  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  elections  vote  in  November 
county  -  by  -  county,  the  new 
makeup  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  problems  faced 
by  Republican  Governor  Rom¬ 
ney  with  a  Democratic  Legis¬ 
lature. 


With  much  feature  material 
stored  up  (the  News  kept  its 
entire  staff  on  a  four-day  week 
during  the  strike)  Sunday’s 
l)aper  will  carry  a  feature  by 
Abby  Van  Buren  on  the  liquor 
drinking  tragedy  in  Darien, 
Conn.,  and  a  companion  piece 
by  News  society  editor  Eleanor 
Breitmeyer  on  drinking  among 
the  younger  set  in  Detroit. 

Both  News  and  Free  Press 
will  publish  complete  Sunday 
editions  with  full  supplements 
and  comics. 

Both  carried  complete  wrap- 
ups  of  the  strike  in  Wednesday 
editions  and  in  what  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “loose”  papers.  Ad¬ 
vertising  was  extensive,  consid¬ 
ering  it  was  the  day  before  a 
holiday. 

New  Record 

Besides  a  page  one  story  on 
the  strike  by  Jack  Crellin,  in¬ 
dustry  writer,  the  News  carried 
a  two-column  editorial  titled 
“End  of  the  Blackout.”  It  said, 
in  part: 

“Is  there  any  way  out  of  this 
jungle  of  newspaper  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  any  answer  to  the  strikes 
which  are  crippling  the  indus¬ 
try  and  eroding  the  information 
foundation  of  a  free  society? 
The  answer  is  that  there  must 
be. 

“The  answer  must  come  from 
the  participants  directly  in¬ 
volved  and  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  their  organized  em¬ 
ployes.  We  say  that  in  rejection 
of  the  often-voiced  thought  that 
newspapers  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  public  utilities,  separated 
from  the  field  of  free  collective 
bargaining,  subjected  to  forced 
public  arbitration  of  their  labor 
relations. 

“The  American  newspaper  is 
not  and  must  never  become  a 
‘public  utility.’  That  concept 
implies  an  inevitable  monopoly 
and  inevitability  of  government 
controls  that  must  be  applied  to 
monopolies  (which)  contradict 
the  principles  of  a  free  press 


The  Free  Press  and  News 
starts  were  almost  devoid  of 
complications  and  things  went 
smoothly,  like  any  other  normal 
publication  day. 

There  was  the  usual  banter¬ 
ing  and  levity  in  the  newsroom 
just  before  press  time.  It 
seemed  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  to  disrupt  the  lives  of 
a  lot  of  newspaper  people. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  press  room, 
tv  cameras  grround  as  Lee  Hills, 
publisher  and  executive  editor, 
Frank  Angelo,  managing  editor, 
and  Jack  Olson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  looked  happily  at  copies  of 
the  paper  and  Mr.  Hills  re¬ 
marked  : 

“The  noise  of  these  presses  is 
the  greatest.” 

The  production  department 
proclaimed  it  “a  good  startup, 
with  no  serious  problems.” 

Fdilorial 

The  Free  Press  front  page, 
with  a  new  logo  “Detroit  Free 
Press”,  an  opening  of  the 
former  logo  “The  Detroit  Free 
Press”,  ran  a  three-column  edi¬ 
torial  headed  “Futile  Strike 
Shows  a  Need:  Responsibility”, 
and  a  one-column  story  in  col¬ 
umn  four  headed  “Longest 
Newspaper  Strike  Ends.” 

The  editorial  said  that  since 
July  13  when  the  walkout  began 
“more  than  184,260,000  copies 
of  the  Free  Press  and  the  News 
have  not  been  printed.  They  are 
gone  forever,  unrecoverable.” 

The  editorial  told  briefly  what 
had  happened  in  the  interim  na¬ 
tionally  and  internationally  and 
added: 

“Also,  in  that  time,  the  busi¬ 
ness  pace  of  Detroit  has  been 
slowed  by  the  inability  of  the 
Free  Press  and  News  to  print 
an  estimated  17,803,564  lines  of 
advertising — the  lubricant  of 
America’s  free  economy.  This, 
too,  can  never  be  recovered.” 

On  the  editorial  page  the 
Free  Press  ran  several  letters 
received  during  the  strike.  One, 
signed  Raleigh  Reese,  Lake 
City,  said:  “I  am  73  years  old, 
have  been  in  politics  and  civic 
affairs  since  I  was  18  years  old 
and  have  watched  management 
gradually  surrender  to  labor 
over  the  past  30  years. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  John 
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S.  Knight  (publisher  of  the 
Knight  newspapers  in  Detroit, 
Miami,  Akron  and  Charlotte, 
N.  C.)  will  pass  on  this  com¬ 
placent  public  every  cent  it 
costs  to  settle  this  strike,  with 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
paper.” 

Ad6  Come  Ruck 

The  News  produced  60  pages 
on  Wednesday  and  said  it 
would  run  96  on  Thursday 
(Thanksgiving)  with  an  eight- 
page  Korvette  discount  store  in¬ 
sert.  This  compared  with  128 
pages  published  Thanksgiving 
Day  last  year. 

Peter  Clark,  News  publisher, 
and  Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  said  they 
were  “agreeably  surprised  the 
way  advertising  has  come  back, 
but  we  will  be  about  10  percent 
down  in  1964  from  last  year.” 

Mr.  Wheeler  said  that  with 
home  delivery  up  to  90  percent 
of  circulation,  “We’re  laying  a 
paper  in  every  home  where  the 
News  goes.  We  hope  we  can 
keep  this  circulation,  but  we 
won’t  be  able  to  tell  until  about 
next  February  or  March.” 

‘Must  Significant  of  Long  Ones’ 

The  134-day  enforced  silence 
of  Detroit’s  regular  daily  news¬ 
papers  ended  Wednesday,  Nov. 
25,  when  the  News  and  the 
Free  Press  went  back  into  pro¬ 
duction. 

It  was  not  the  longest  sus¬ 
pension  of  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  in  history.  Two  longer 
periods  of  shutdowns  due  to 
labor  strife  were:  1938-39  — 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  174  days; 
1946-47  —  Spring^field  Mass., 
144  days.  The  big  French-lan¬ 
guage  daily.  La  Presse,  in  Mont¬ 
real  has  b^n  closed  down  since 
June  3. 

There  was  a  128-day  blackout 
in  San  Jose,  Calif,  in  1959;  one 
of  114  days  in  Minneapolis  in 
1961 ;  one  of  129  days  in  Cleve¬ 
land  in  1962-63,  and  114  days 
in  New  York  in  1962-63. 

The  Detroit  strike,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lee  Hills,  publisher 
and  executive  editor  of  the 
Knight-owned  Free  Press,  “was 
the  most  significant  of  the  long 
ones.  It  has  much  impact  on  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor  relations. 

“The  publishers  settled  for 
what  they  had  offered  when  the 
papers  were  struck.  For  the 
first  time  in  Detroit  newspaper 
history  a  long-term  contract  had 
been  signed  and  the  publishers 
consider  this  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment.” 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Detroit  Strike 

{Continued  from,  page  11) 

He  referred  to  the  contract 
affreed  upon  with  Local  13  of 
the  Pressmen’s  Union,  a  45- 
month  document  expiring  Nov. 
30,  1967. 

^  hat  Vi  as  Offered 

Here’s  the  way  terms  offered 
in  bargaining  prior  to  the  strike 
on  the  pres.smen’s  contract  and 
terms  of  the  final  agreement 
break  down: 

Terms  offered  on  major 
points : 

21-month  contract  expiring 
Nov.  30,  1965; 

Wages  —  $4.55  per  week  ef¬ 
fective  March  1,  1964  and  $3.75 
per  week  effective  March  1, 
1965; 

Pension  —  $1  additional  con¬ 
tribution  per  week  to  the  re¬ 
tirement  fund  (formerly  $3.75 
per  week;  future  $4.75  per 
week).  Retroactive  to  March  1, 
1964; 

Option  to  divert  —  the  union 
was  offered  option  to  divert  for 
vacation,  pension  or  health  and 
welfare,  but  did  not  desire  to  do 
so; 

Manning  —  8-unit  presses 
shall  have  15  men,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  in  charge. 

Whal’s  in  »he  Settlement 

Terms  of  the  agreement: 

Wages  —  $4.55  per  week  ef¬ 
fective  March  1,  1964  and  $3.75 
per  week  effective  March  1, 
1965 ; 

Pension  —  $1  additional  con¬ 
tribution  per  week  to  the  re¬ 
tirement  fund  (formerly  $3.75 
per  week;  future  $4.75  per 
week.  Retroactive  to  March  1, 
1964; 

Option  to  divert  —  union  can 
elect  during  the  term  of  con¬ 
tract  to  divert  wages  (or  por¬ 
tion  thereof)  to  (a)  additional 
pension:  (b)  establishment  of 
health  and  welfare  fund;  or  (c) 
“purchase”  of  a  fourth  week  of 
vacation  after  five  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  with  one  pub¬ 
lisher; 

Manning  —  8-unit  presses 
shall  have  16  men  until  Nov. 
30,  1965.  The  union  will  notify 
the  newspapers  not  later  than 
Aug.  31,  1965,  if  it  chooses  to 
arbitrate  the  question  of 
whether  15  or  16  shall  be  used 
on  these  presses  after  Nov.  30. 
If  the  union  decides  not  to  arbi¬ 
trate,  the  manning  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  15  men  commencing 
Dec.  1,  1965.  If  the  union  de¬ 
cides  to  arbitrate,  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  must  be  completed  and  the 
award  rendered  by  Nov.  30, 
1965. 

Terms  offered  in  bargaining 


prior  to  the  strike  of  Local  10, 
Paper  and  Plate  Handlers  Un¬ 
ion,  were: 

A  24-month  contract  expiring 
Nov.  30,  1965; 

Wages  —  $4.55  per  week  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  1,  1963;  $4.90  per 
week  effective  Dec.  1,  1964  (or 
$2.50  per  week  in  wages  plus  a 
fourth  week  of  vacation  for 
employes  with  five  years  serv¬ 
ice)  ; 

Pension  —  $1  per  week  addi¬ 
tional  contribution  to  the  re¬ 
tirement  fund; 

A  section  25  —  the  union  to 
be  given  two  weeks  written  no¬ 
tice  of  any  change  in  manning 
requirements,  resulting  from 
changes  in  equipment,  methods 
or  layout; 

Health  and  welfare  trust  fund 
—  the  newspapers  agreed  that 
.such  a  fund  (jointly  adminis¬ 
tered)  could  be  established,  and 
that  wages  could  be  diverted  to 
this  fund; 

Premium  pay  —  the  premium 
for  truck  drivers  to  be  increased 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  shift. 
A  new  premium  of  75  cents  per 
shift  to  be  granted  to  hi-lo  op¬ 
erators. 

.4greement  with  Paper  Handlers 

Important  elements  of  the 
final  agreement  with  the  paper 
handlers  were: 

Wages  —  $4.55  per  week  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  1,  1963,  $2.50  per 
week  effective  Dec.  1,  1964  (the 
fourth  week  of  vacation  was 
also  established  for  employes  of 
five  years  service.  $2.40  was 
diverted  from  the  second  year 
wage  offer  to  cover  this) ; 

Pension  —  $1  per  week  addi¬ 
tional  contribution  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  fund; 

Section  25  —  30  days  notice 
of  intention  to  install  new  equip¬ 
ment  or  to  change  methods  or 
layout  and  an  additional  two 
weeks  notice  of  changes  in  man- 
nlng  requirements  resulting 
thereD-om ; 

Health  and  welfare  trust 
fund  —  effective  with  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  publication,  $.50  of 
the  $4.55  wage  increase  will  be 
diverted  to  a  welfare  trust  fund 
with  the  remaining  five  cents 
per  week  applied  to  the  wage 
scale; 

Premium  pay  —  the  premium 
for  truck  drivers  was  increased 
from  65  cents  to  $1  per  shift.  A 
new  premium  of  75  cents  per 
shift  to  be  granted  to  hi-lo  op¬ 
erators. 

Manning  could  run  addition¬ 
ally  on  8-unit  presses.  Basic 
manning  is  16  men,  but  it  could 
go  to  22  men,  the  six  additional 
being  extras,  on  this  basis: 

One  apprentice,  one  pressman 
if  balloon  formers  are  used,  one 
pressman  on  automatic  pasters 
(all  presses  in  Detroit  have 
this)  and  one  pressman  for  each 
of  three  colors.  These  six  men 


would  be  extras  at  time  and  a 
half  pay. 

Manning  uf  PreKM‘!« 

Mr.  Hills  had  denied  a  claim 
by  the  pressmen’s  president. 
Freeman  Frazee,  that  the  re¬ 
maining  issue  in  the  strike, 
which  ended  Nov.  21,  did  not 
concern  the  Free  Press  but  did 
concern  the  News,  which  has  8- 
unit  presses. 

Mr.  Hills  said  on  Nov.  18: 

“The  issue  is  8-unit  press 
manning.  The  Free  Press  has 
8-unit  hookup  capacity.  We  have 
tested  8-unit  runs.  We  consider 
that  manning  is  an  issue  very 
critical  to  us  and  have  told  the 
union  so.” 

Mr.  Hills  said  that  8-unit 
presses  are  to  be  installed  at  the 
Free  Press  in  about  a  year. 

“Actually,”  Mr.  Hills  said  on 
the  eve  of  startup  after  a  shut¬ 
down  since  July  13,  “the  paper 
handlers  gained  five  cents  a 
week  applied  to  the  wage  scale. 
The  pressmen  proposed  in  writ¬ 
ing  last  June  that  there  be  15 
men  working  a  press.  This  was 
upped  to  16  before  the  strike. 
Up  to  strike  time  presses  were 
manned  with  16  under  protest, 
pending  arbitration.” 

Mr.  Hills  added:  “In  addition 
to  the  settlement  the  real  break¬ 
through  is  the  four-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  pressmen.” 

Public  Aroused 

Declaring  the  strike  was  fu¬ 
tile,  senseless  and  costly — “how 
costly  to  the  newspapers  hasn’t 
been  figured  yet,”  —  Mr.  Hills 
commented : 

“There  seemed  to  be  a  com¬ 
placent  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  public  during  the  first  month 
of  the  strike,  but  in  the  last 
month  we  saw  a  turning.  The 
public  wanted  its  daily  news¬ 
papers  back.” 

An  example  of  this  was  the 
running  of  an  ad  in  10  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers  by  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Community  Af¬ 
fairs.  Richard  Cross  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors,  president  of  the 
committee,  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  on  Nov.  19 : 

“The  response  has  been  amaz¬ 
ing.  We  delegated  some  eight 
or  10  ladies  to  a  downtown 
hotel  to  receive  the  calls  that 
came  in  response  to  our  adver¬ 
tisement.  In  one  day  we  had 
over  2,550  phone  calls  and  over 
1,300  pieces  of  mail.” 

The  final  count  was  5,300 
phone  calls  and  more  than  4,000 
letters. 

Mr.  Cross  said  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  by  the  documents  and  com¬ 
ments  that  the  citizens  “have 
had  enough”  and  that  they  “do 
want”  the  parties  (publishers 
and  pressmen)  to  agree. 

The  ad,  headed  “Gentlemen, 
we  have  had  enough,”  asked  the 


public  “what  can  you  do 
went  on: 

“If  you  agree  with  u 
Detroit’s  newspaper  stril. 
gone  on  long  enough,  th;; 
people  now  responsible  for 
ing  our  newspapers  fiv 
should  be  made  to  undto 
the  strong  feelings  of  thei; 
low  citizens,  and  feel  tlif 
mendous  weight  of  their 
ions,  please  let  us  hear 
you.” 

Fublisliers’  Unilv 


Mr.  Hills,  in  high  spirit.'^  over 
the  strike  demise,  said: 

“Detroit  has  been  pointed  to 
as  a  city  where  the  newspapers 
stayed  together.  We  (the  Free 
Press  and  News)  took  a  united 
stand  when  the  production  de- 
pai'tments  were  limited  with 
penalties  and  the  paper  han¬ 
dlers  and  pressmen  were  .saying 
they  had  to  have  more  than 
the  other  unions. 

“The  outcome  has  been  a  fine 
example  of  two  newspapers 
fighting  it  out  on  a  common 
ground.  It  means  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  unions  will  have 
to  develop  better  ways  of  han¬ 
dling  labor  relations  and  labor 
disputes. 

“Continuity  of  newspapers  is 
all  important  and  what  inter¬ 
ests  us  now  is  the  joint  study 
meetings  in  New  York  and  the 
country-wide  meetings  being 
conducted  by  ANPA.  There  is 
a  clear  indication  that  press¬ 
men  and  paper  handlers  want 
to  be  part  of  any  joint  projmsal. 
The  agreements  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  indicate  this.” 

The  long  strike  took  a  definite 
turn  on  Nov.  18  when  James  R. 
Hoffa,  Teamster  Union  presi¬ 
dent,  accused  Detroit  pressmen 
of  being  “stubborn”  and  said 
his  union  w'ould  cross  picket 
lines  if  the  strike  continued 
over  the  manning  issue,  which 
was  the  barricade  to  settlement. 

The  News  and  Free  Press 
employ  about  1,000  Teamster 
members. 

The  strike  died  Nov.  21  when 
the  pressmen  ratified  a  tenta¬ 
tive  agreement  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

A  key  role  in  negotiating  the 
agreement  was  played  by  United 
Auto  Workers  President  Walter 
P.  Reuther,  although  his  union 
was  not  directly  involved  in  the 
walkout.  He  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  together  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  newspapers  and 
the  pressmen’s  local  at  a  secret 
meeting  to  settle  the  remaining 
issue  of  manning. 

Detroit’s  two  interim  newspa¬ 
pers  had  closed  operations,  the 
Emergency  Prens  on  last  Satur¬ 
day  and  the  Daily  Press  the 
next  day.  The  latter  filed  a  suit 
charging  it  had  been  illegally 
denied  UPI  services. 
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Lebor  Board  Asked 
To  Block  ‘Whipsaw’ 


Itv  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Befc^e  NLRB  Trial  Exam¬ 
iner  Herbert  Silbeiman,  seven 
New  York  newspapers,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  tif  New  York,  went  back 
into  history  this  week  in  efforts 
to  prove  they  could  not  survive 
if  forcwl  to  negotiate  separate¬ 
ly  with  any  of  the  10  unions 
with  which  they  deal. 

The  two-day  hearing  was  con¬ 
cluded  Tuesday,  Nov.  24.  Then 
Mr.  Silbeiman  asked  attorneys 
to  sulimit  briefs  by  Dec.  14. 

The  publishers  are  defending 
themselves  against  charges  of 
unfair  labor  practice  brought 
by  Typographical  Union  Num¬ 
ber  (i,  which,  le<l  by  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  struck  four  of  the 
papers  in  December  1962. 

Four  other  members  immedi¬ 
ately  kept  an  agreement  among 
themselves  and  suspended  jiub- 
lication.  The  resulting  strike 
and  l(Kk-out  continued  for  114 
days.  One  of  the  papers  in¬ 
volved,  the  Mirror,  went  out  of 
business  last  October.  Another, 
the  Post,  resigned  from  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

What  the  union  wants  is  to 
“whipsaw”  one  new'spaper 
against  another  John  J.  Ga- 
herin,  president  of  the  associ- 
tion,  charged  in  testimony  this 
week. 

>Muit  Powers  Wants 

Mr.  Powers  said  he  wanted 
to  deal  with  newspapers  on  an 
individual  basis  to  prevent  the 
publishers  from  “foisting”  on 
the  union  a  contract  based  on 
the  capability  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  least  able  to  pay.  He  claimed 
concessions  could  be  made  to 
those  papers  in  a  less  advan¬ 
tageous  financial  position  and 
added  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
deal  with  the  association  any 
longer. 

Edwin  H.  Bennett,  for  NLRB 
General  Counsel,  contended  that 
a  union  has  a  right  comparable 
to  employers  to  withdraw  from 
a  multi-party  bargaining  unit. 
John  R.  Schoemer,  counsel  for 
the  a.ssociation,  sought  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  for  dismissal  on  the 
grounds  no  evidence  had  been 
presented  as  to  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  individual  bargaining 
units  for  composing  room  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  various  newspa¬ 
pers.  Among  such  employes, 
he  pointed  out,  were  proof  boys, 
members  of  another  union. 

First  of  four  witnesses  called 
by  Mr.  Schoemer  was  John  J. 
Green,  assistant  business  man¬ 


ager  of  the  World-Tele(/r(im  & 
Sun.  The  others  were  Walter 
N.  Thayer,  president  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  C.  Raymond 
Hulsart,  director  of  industrial 
relations  at  the  Times,  and  Mr. 
Gaherin.  Mr.  Schoemer  also 
read  testimony  of  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York,  before  the  Board  of 
Public  Accountability  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Governor  Rockefeller  dur¬ 
ing  the  New  York  strike. 

Mr.  Green  testified  that  all 
craft  unions  without  deviation 
from  1950  to  1960  negotiated 
contracts  thi’ough  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Asked  if  there  were  any  con¬ 
tract  provisions  that  concerned 
only  certain  publishers,  Mr. 
Green  mentioned  conditions  that 
applied  only  to  evening  papers 
that  issued  Sunday  editions,  the 
Journal  American  and  the  Long 
Island  Press.  Asked  about  “in¬ 
side  tape,”  Mr.  Green  said  the 
provisions  were  applicable  to 
all  papers  although  only  the 
Times  availed  itself  of  them. 

Guild  Strike 

It  was  also  brought  out  that 
when  the  Guild  struck  the 
World-Telegram  in  June  1950 
the  Guild  concluded  a  mutual 
aid  pact  with  the  mechanical 
unions. 

Under  cross  examination  by 
Mr.  Bennet,  and  John  J.  Shee¬ 
han,  printers’  counsel,  Mr. 
Green  said  that  since  1942  the 
Guild  has  bargained  separately 
with  the  New  York  new.spapers. 

Mr.  Thayer  contended  that 
no  single  paper  in  the  city  could 
stand  the  pressure  that  indi¬ 
vidual  bargaining  with  the 
printers  would  make  possible. 
He  said  the  newspapers  had  a 
single  agreement  with  the 
printers  and  that  they  felt  that 
a  strike  against  one  was  a  strike 
against  all. 

He  said  he  thought  that  the 
Post’s  resignation  from  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  resumption  of 
publication  shortened  the  strike. 

Through  Mr.  Hulsart,  the 
publishers’  attorney  brought 
out  activity  during  the  last 
strike  of  the  Officers  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Newspaper  Union  Unity, 
of  which  Mr.  Powers  was  chair¬ 
man.  He  said  that  common 
expiration  date  was  one  of  the 
issues  sponsored  by  this  unit 
committee,  and  that  Mayor 
Wagner  finally  called  upon  all 
parties  involved  to  provide  it. 


The  Mayor  also  calleil  for 
“an  apparatus  to  consider  un¬ 
ion  and  management  problems 
around  the  calendar,”  Mr.  Hul¬ 
sart  said,  and  thus  the  joint 
board,  which  has  so  far  held 
10  meetings,  was  formed. 

Under  cross  examination,  Mr. 
Hulsart  was  asked  the  kind  of 
problems  discussed  at  the  joint 
board  meetings  and  he  .said  the 
major  matters  concerned  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  equipment  and 
increased  productivity  of  em- 
l)loyes. 

Mr.  Hulsart  was  asked  why 
unstruck  papers  suspended  pub¬ 
lication. 

“The  general  reasoning  be¬ 
hind  it  is  that  if  an  unstruck 
l)aper  continued  publication  it 
would  put  competitive  pressure 
on  those  sti-uck,  thus  carrying 
the  negotiations  out  of  their 
normal  dimensions,”  he  replied. 

Mr.  Sheehan  asked  if  the  pub¬ 
lishers  policy  permitted  conces¬ 
sions  to  one  union  not  granted 
another.  Saying  yes,  Mr.  Hul¬ 
sart  cited  a  case  either  in  1958 
or  1960  when  the  drivers  were 
given  an  additional  50  cents  a 
week  in  return  for  certain  con¬ 
cessions  made  to  the  papers. 

Mr.  Sheehan  wanted  to  know 
if  the  publishers  association  had 
any  rules  which  w’ould  permit 
the  association  to  represent 
newspaper  members  with  “un¬ 
ion  A”  and  not  with  “union  B.” 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  rule 
against  it,”  Mr .  Hulsart  re¬ 
plied. 

From  testimony  by  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  of  the  Guild  given  before 
the  Board  of  Public  Account¬ 
ability  headed  by  Judge  Harold 
R.  Medina,  Mr.  Schoemer 
showed  that  unity  meetings  of 
the  Guild  and  other  unions 
dated  back  to  1950.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  listed  those  attending  these 
early  unit  meetings  as  mailers, 
typographers,  photoengravers, 
stereotypers,  the  guild,  press¬ 
men,  drivers,  paper  handlers, 
electricians  and  machinists. 

The  meetings  were  called  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  to  discuss  what 
we  could  do  to  combat  the  com¬ 
bined  group  of  people  who  were 
against  us. 

“Since  the  publishers  were 
combined  in  an  association,  the 
unions  had  to  combine  in  order 
to  be  able  to  combat  them,”  he 
said. 

In  1958,  however,  the  drivei-s 
left  the  group,  and  the  other 
unions  crossed  the  drivers’ 
picket  lines  when  they  struck 
the  papers,  Mr.  Murphy  said. 

Mr.  Schoemer  said  later  he 
was  seeking  to  prove  that  when 
a  publisher  quit  his  or  her  as¬ 
sociation  the  result  was  to 
shorten  industrial  strife,  where¬ 
as,  when  a  union  left  its  unity 
group  it  was  generally  to  start 
a  strike. 
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Struck  Olympia  Daily 
Continues  to  Publish 

Oly.mpu,  Wash. 

A  strangely  mixed  crew — 
circulation  clerks,  ad  salesmen, 
office  girls  and  secretaries — to¬ 
gether  with  union  jires.smen  con¬ 
tinues  to  produce  the  Daily 
Olympian.  The  paper  hasn’t 
missed  an  issue  since  its  ITU 
printers  walked  off  the  job,  Nov. 
5.  No  outside  help  has  been 
brought  in. 

Apart  from  a  few’  typos  in 
the  early  days  of  the  dispute, 
the  composing  room  lead  has 
been  successfully  carried  by 
members  of  the  Olympia  Local 
182,  International  Pressmen  and 
Assistant’s  Union,  and  other 
regular  employes  of  the  paper. 

The  Daily  Olympian’s  24 
members  of  Local  142,  ITU, 
walked  off  the  job  after  charg¬ 
ing  the  paper  with  violating 
three  provisions  of  its  contract 
with  the  local:  1.  Failure  to 
advance  an  apprentice  on  sched¬ 
ule,  2.  Failure  to  pay  overtime, 
to  a  shop  foreman,  3.  Failure  to 
notify  the  union  90  days  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  into  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  newspaper  management 
filed  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  a  charge  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices.  The  NLRB 
is  expected  to  rule  if  the  dispute 
should  he  considered  a  jurisdic¬ 
tional  conflict  and,  if  so, 
whether  a  hearing  should  be 
held.  Consequently  the  Olympia 
local  of  the  pressmen’s  union  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  cross  the 
ITU  picket  line. 

• 

Leeds,  A  Publisher 
At  20,  Dies  at  78 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Rudolph  G.  Leeds,  co-publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Palladium-Item,  died  Nov.  21. 
Mr.  Leeds,  who  was  78,  began 
his  career  as  a  boy  with  one  of 
Indiana’s  oldest  newspapers,  the 
Evening  Palladium.  His  mother 
bought  the  Palladium,  and  at  the 
age  of  20  he  became  its  pub¬ 
lisher. 

In  1907  he  expanded  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  buying  the  Richmond 
Sun-Telegram  and  in  1929  the 
Morning  Item.  The  three  news¬ 
papers  were  consolidated  into 
the  Richmond  Palladium-Item. 

• 

John  Newman  Dies 

John  J.  Newman,  TW,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  production 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  died  Nov.  24  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  began  his  37-year 
career  with  Dow  Jones  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  as  an  office  boy  and 
was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  in  1957. 
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Families  and  Friends  Newsprint 

Issue  Robb’s  Papers 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Guild  spokesmen  indicated  I  II& 

While  Guild  pickets  walked  the  crucial  issues  were  money,  A  new  newsprint  machine 
alone,  publisher  Gene  Robb  was  a  proposal  by  the  publisher  to  will  be  installed  at  the  Bowaters  An  $80  million  Christii.-is  bo- 


running  a  family-style  produc- 


flexible  workday  Carolina  Corporation  mill  at  nanza  for  U.  S.  newspapi  r  pub- 


tion  this  week  of  the  Knicker-  schedule,  and  failure  to  agree  Catawba,  South  Carolina,  Sir  Ushers  appeared  more  than  like- 
bocker  News  and  the  Times-  on  a  plan  to  shift  alternate  Christopher  Chancellor,  chair-  ly  this  week  as  pressures 
I/nion,  which  are  owned  by  the  benefits  (severance,  etc.)  to  a  man  of  Bowater  Paper  Corpora-  mounted  against  the  b.g  na- 1 


Hearst  Corporation.  pension  program.  tion  L/imitea,  nas  announcea. 

No  editions  of  the  morning  Mr.  Robb  said  these  matters  The  Bowaters  Carolina  mill, 
and  evening  newspapers  were  were  under  discussion  but  he  which  is  operating  at  full  ca- 
skipped  because  of  a  walkout  of  thought  the  Guild  was  placing  pacity,  produces  coated  and  su- 


tion  Limited,  has  announced. 
The  Bowaters  Carolina  mill. 


tional  newsprint  suppliers  to 
copy  the  $10-a-ton  price  reduc¬ 
tion  on  the  west  coast. 

With  consumption  of  news- 


the  Guild  members  from  edi-  a  different  interpretation  on  per-calendered  paper  for  the  print  by  newspapers  liinninf 

torial,  advertising,  circulation  them.  The  flexible  workday  magazine  field  and  chemical  close  to  8  million  tons  this 

and  business  offices  Nov.  22.  idea,  subject  to  acceptance  by  pulp  for  other  paper  mills.  year,  the  $10  slice  off  the  $184 


Not  only  had  the  regular  runs  individuals,  is  patterned  after 
been  made  but  eight  sections  of  the  provisions  in  the  San  Fran- 


Sir  Christopher  said  the  de-  base  price  in  effect  since  1957 


a  huge  Thanksgiving  Day  num-  ci.sco  Guild  contract. 


ber  had  been  produced  by  No  new  negotiati 
Wednesday.  were  scheduled  this 

Mr.  Robb,  who  is  president  of  state  mediation  ofl 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  cated  they  would  try 
lishers  Association,  said  all  of  meetings  next  week, 
the  Guild  members  in  the  plant  • 

were  on  strike  but  all  of  the  No  Change 
employes  in  the  five  craft  unions  g  j  Newborn, 
were  honoring  their  contracts  director  of  the  New,  ] 
and  crossing  the  picket  line.  7,  ••  . .  . 


would  mean  approximately  $80 
million  in  .savings. 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  in  Los 


tne  provisions  in  me  oan  r  ran-  wouia  mean  approxiinaieiy 

ci.sco  Guild  contract.  ^hine  came  as  a  result  of  a  .savings. 

No  new  negotiation  sessions  ^hich  indicated  a  news-  .  The  Times  Mirror  Co.  m  ^s 

were  schooled  this  week,  but  machine  at  the  Carolina  Angeles,  which  precipitated  the 

state  mediation  officials  indi-  would  “ser^'e  the  continu-  slash  a  w^k  ago  b>’ Mac- 

cated  they  would  try  to  arrange  increasing  requirements  of  Blo^l  and  Powell 

meetings  next  week.  newspapers  in  the  south  and  R\ver  Co.,  Jomed  the  parade  it- 

•  southwestern  regions  of  the  self  when  its  affiliate  Publi^- 

No  Change  United  States."  Newsprint  Co.,  reduced  the 

Roy  1.  Newborn,  circulation  When  the  new  machine  comes  fUa  n«ii 


No  Change 

Roy  1.  Newborn,  circulation 


director  of  the  Ncui  Forfc  fferaid  into  operation  at  Catawba,  Bo- 
Tribune,  continues  to  report  to  waters’  newsprint  production  in 


uth  and  River  Co.,  joined  the  parade  it- 
of  the  self  when  its  affiliate.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Newsprint  Co.,  reduced  the 
rate. 

e  comes  Crown-Zellerbach,  the  Bell- 
ba.  Bo-  Company  in  the  west, 


The  Guildsmen’s  jobs  were  - ^  warers  newsprint  prouucuon  m  matched  the  new  $124  price  and 
being  filled  by  supervisors,  oth-  MacDonald  executive  the  Un  States  will  exc^d  i^kly  by  B.  C. 

ers  exempt  from  union  affilia-  vicepresident,  under  the  new  ar-  o00,000  tons  a  year  After  add-  Products  and  Crofton 

tion,  and  “members  of  their  rangement  in  which  George  E.  mg  the  output  of  the  Bowater  p  Co. 


families  and  friends,”  Mr.  Robb 
said. 

Mrs.  Robb  at  Switchboard 

The  publisher’s  wife  was  tak¬ 
ing  her  turns  at  the  switch-  — „  • 

SSfartttaT™roi''tiSToca!  Dismissals  and  Promotions 

news  contacts  were  being  main-  C  #•  A  *1 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Follow  Efficiency  Study  Managing  Et 

Albany  newspapers  have  main¬ 
tained  publishing  schedules  de-  Cincinnati  under  the  newspaper’s  pension  DeWitt  H  Sc 

spite  a  strike.  Just  36  years  Efficiency  experts  have  been  and  progress  plans.  The  news  distant  manaein 

ago,  when  the  printers  walked  probing  the  work  load  of  the  staff  now  stands  at  109  persons.  ...  ^  the  C/ 

off  their  jobs,  the  editorial  staffs  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Consequent  In  the  new  editorial  struc-  ^  ® 

prepared  papers  for  several  upon  their  recommendations  13  ture,  Charles  T.  Hubbs  replaces  ^  f  th  I 

days  by  pasting  up  typed  copy  members  of  the  news  staff  were  Ralph  Holsinger  as  managing  SI  ^  -w 

and  pictures  and  having  the  lay-  dismissed  last  week.  This  made  editor.  Mr.  Hubbs  was  Mr.  ,  ®  a 

outs  engraved.  This  went  on  a  total  reduction  of  24  in  the  Black’s  assistant.  Mr.  Holsinger 

until  strikebreaking  crews  could  paper’s  editorial  force  since  is  now  special  assistant  to  the 

be  brought  into  the  composing  Jan.  1.  editor.  ^m^  ci"*^^edi 

^’ooms.  News  of  the  dismissals  was  City  editor  Dick  Havlin  has  Uo  woo  a  r-nnw. 


Nye  IS  director  of  production  mills  in  Newfoundland  and  ^  the  trade  believed 

and  distribution.  A  headline  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  company  s  total  ^here  was  a  chance  the  cutback 
E&P  Nov.  21,  indicated  that  newsprint  cpacity  in  North  ^e  confined  to  the  area 


Mr.  Nye’s  position  covered  cir 
culation  responsibilities. 


America  will  be  more  than 
million  tons  a  year. 


west  of  the  Rockies.  However, 
competition  was  so  keen  it  was 
felt  that  the  eastern  leaders 
would  fall  into  line  eventually. 


Scott  Appointed 
Managing  Editor 

Yonkers,  N.  Y, 
DeWitt  H.  Scott,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and  city 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  is  the  new  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yonkers  HeraU 
Statesman,  a  Wcstchester-Rock- 


rooms. 

During  that  strike,  which 


Jan.  1.  editor. 

News  of  the  dismissals  was  City  editor  Dick  Havlin  has 
given  by  Brady  Black,  editor  been  named  news  editor  with 


lasted  about  three  months,  the  and  vicepresident,  who  has  also  Robert  K.  Harrod  becoming  city 
Sunday  Times-Union  was  bom.  re-shuffl^  his  ton  editorial  team,  editor.  Robert  T.  Endicott  is 


Sunday  limes-Union  was  bom.  re-shuffled  his  top  editorial  team,  editor.  Robert  T.  Endicott  is 
Mr.  Robb  said  the  pickup  staff  He  said  the  reduction  had  come  state  editor,  replacing  Mr.  Har- 
was  preparing  a  normal-sized  about  through  retirement,  at-  rod  in  that  job.  Mr.  Endicott 
Sunday  edition  for  Nov.  29.  trition  through  jobs  left  vacant  also  continues  as  supervisor  of 
Contract  negotiations  with  and  through  layoff.  The  layoff  Kentucky  operations, 
the  Guild  had  been  under  way  came  after  several  months’  Roger  0.  Dudley,  Sunday  and 
for  several  months.  Meanwhile,  study  of  Enquirer  work  loads  features  editor,  announced  his 
an  agreement  was  reached  with  by  Alexander  Proudfoot  Co.,  own  retirement  with  John  D. 
the  mechanical  unions  on  the  Chicago  scheduling  consultants.  Caldwell,  his  assistant,  taking 
basis  of  a  $12  package  increase  Mr.  Black  said  the  Proudfoot  over. 

spread  over  a  period  of  three  study  was  “company  wide."  The  Another  new  appointment  is 
years.  According  to  Mr.  Robb  Chicago  organization  had  made  that  of  Mrs.  Janelle  Schwein, 
the  last  offer  on  the  Guild  table,  similar  studies  —  aimed  at  cost  fashion  editor  for  two  years,  as 
before  the  strike  began,  amount-  reduction  —  in  many  companies,  women’s  editor.  She  replaces 
ed  to  $11.  Guild  demands,  he  but  the  Enquirer  was  its  first  Jane  Finneran,  who  is  to  con- 


now  ^peciri  a^sfstant  to  the  Rocklin  27,  acting^ 

editor  since  May,  has  beoi 
1.  named  city  editor.  Formerly, 

City  editor  Dick  Havlin  has  ^  copyreader. 

en  named  news  editor  with  lyjj.  g^ott  42,  formerly  worked 
ibert  K  Harrod  becoming  city  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 

itor.  Robert  T.  EndicoU  is  providence  Journal,  Miami  Her- 
ate  editor  replacing  Mr.  Har-  was  editor-in-chief  of 

d  in  that  job.  Mr.  Endicott  -\y inter  Haven  (Fla.)  Daily 

so  continues  ^  supervisor  of  ^hief.  He  has  taught  jour- 

mtucky  operations  ^^Ug^  University, 

Roger  a  Dudley,  Sunday  and  University  of  Detroit  and 

atures  editor  announced  his  charlotte  College. 


First  Ski  Guide 


ed  to  $11.  Guild  demands,  he  but  the  Enquirer 
said,  would  be  about  35  percent  newspaper  client, 
greater  than  the  craft  union  Dismissals  wer 
package.  severance  pay  an< 


Dismissals  were  made  with  Schwein  will  continue  as  fash- 


that  of  Mrs.  Janelle  Schwein,  Philadelphia 

fashion  editor  for  two  years,  as  The  Sunday  Bulletin  pub- 
women’s  editor.  She  replaces  lished  its  first  Ski  Guide  maga- 
Jane  Finneran,  who  is  to  con-  zine  size  supplement  on  Nov.  22. 
tinue  as  society  editor.  Mrs.  The  24-page  section  contained 


severance  pay  and  benefits  due  ion  editor. 


dll  continue  as  fash-  more  than  16,000  lines  from 
more  than  100  advertisers. 
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Roy  Wilson  Howard — young  executive,  boulevardier,  war  reporter,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Roy  W.  Howard  Is  Claimed 
By  Death  As  He  Neared  82 


Executive  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  for  About  60  Years 


.gj  Roy  W.  Howard,  chairman  of 
1  the  executive  committee  of  the 
f  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
>fs  died  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  20 
in  a  hospital  after  suffering  a 
massive  coronary  attack  at  his 
office  in  the  Pan  Am  Building  at 
200  Park  Avenue  shortly  before. 

He  would  have  been  82  years 
;  of  age  had  he  lived  to  New 
Year’s  Day.  He  was  a  small, 
dynamic  and  dapper  man  whose 
meteoric  newspaper  career  saw 
y  him  chosen  by  E.  W.  Scripps  to 
^  be  president  of  the  United  Press 
^  when  he  was  only  29  years  old. 

Throughout  his  nearly  60 
years  as  an  executive  and 
^  driving  force  behind  the  Scripps- 

i  Howard  Newspapers  spanning 

’  the  country  he  liked  to  be  known 
gj  as  an  active  news  reporter  and 

gg  news  editor. 

Son’s  Appraisal 
of 

ily  Perhaps  no  other  single  per¬ 
il-  son  has  been  in  a  position  to 
evaluate  both  the  personal  and 
nd  professional  life  of  Roy  Wilson 

Howard  with  the  accuracy  and 
acumen  of  his  son.  Jack  R.  How¬ 
ard,  president  of  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers. 

;iA  When  Roy  Howard  finished  a 
lb-  j  half  century  with  the  organiza- 
I*'  tion  in  1955,  Jack  Howard  was 

persuaded  to  write  a  tribute  to 
„  “The  True  RWH— My  Dad”  for 

ocripps-H award  News,  the  or- 

54  editor  8C  publisher 


ganization’s  house  journal.  He 
wrote  in  part: 

“For  nearly  45  years  (now  55 
years),  man  and  boy,  I  have 
lived  and  worked  with  Roy  W. 
Howard. 

“Anyone  who  thinks  that  is 
easy  is  crazy. 

“It  is  like  living  with  an  over¬ 
turned  beehive  with  a  friendly 
but  determined  bear.  It  is  hard 
on  all  involved,  particularly  the 
boss,  but  there  is  smooth  honey 
to  go  with  it. 

“RWH  talked  about  news- 
papering  easily,  informally;  in 
language  spiced  with  colorful 
anecdote  so  that  you  never  tired 
of  listening  and  didn’t  forget  all 
you  heard. 

Inconsistent,  Curious 

“I  enjoy  his  delightful  incon¬ 
sistency.  I  am  intrigued  by  his 
insatiable  curiosity.  I  marvel  at 
one  of  the  results  of  this  curios¬ 
ity,  a  wealth  of  knowledge  on  an 
impressively  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects.  I  am  awed  by  his  energy. 
I  am  fascinated  by  his  change  of 
pace  and  powers  of  quick  physi¬ 
cal  recovery. 

“I  am  proud  of  all  that  he  has 
accomplished.  I  am  proud  of  how 
he  has  accomplished  it. 

“I  often  think  I  am  more 
proud  of  RWH  for  the  things  he 
has  done  that  no  one  knows 
about,  for  which  he  has  won  no 
for  November  28,  1964 


thanks  and  for  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  sought  no  recognition. 

“They  are  insignificant  and 
unimportant  things,  but  they  are 
at  the  same  time  great  things. 

“They  are  the  things  that 
reveal  and  explain  the  true 
RWH— my  Dad.” 

President’s  Tribute 

Informed  of  Mr.  Howard’s 
death  at  the  LBJ  Ranch  in 
Texas,  President  Johnson  said: 
“I  deeply  regret  the  passing  of 
this  outstanding  newspaperman, 
who  played  such  a  major  role  as 
the  leader  of  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  newspaper  chains.  He 
was  already  a  legend  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  one  of  its  commanding 
figures.” 

The  President  thus  led  scores 
of  national  and  international 
leaders  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
famous  editor  and  publisher. 

There  was  no  public  funeral. 
Private  cremation  services  were 
conducted. 

How  to  Describe  Him 

Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman 
of  the  board  E.  W.  Scripps  Com¬ 
pany,  a  grandson  of  EWS,  said: 

“Roy  Howard  gave  of  him¬ 
self  to  the  fullest  measure.  He 
used  and  developed  a  truly  great 
mind.  He  was  always  ready  to 
find  the  time  and  muster  the 
energy  for  any  task  that  seemed 
worthwhile.  Integrity,  vitality 
and  intelligence  are  the  words 
that  best  describe  Roy  Howard.” 

Mr.  Howard,  who  lived  in  a 
town  house  at  20  E.  64th  St., 
New  York,  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Margaret  Rohe ; 


a  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Perkins, 
who  lives  with  her  husband  in 
Rome;  a  son  Jack  R.  Howard; 
five  grandchildren:  Jennifer, 
Anthony  and  Timothy  Perkins; 
Pamela  and  Michael  Howard. 

Roy  Howard  was  born  in 
Gano,  Ohio,  the  son  of  a  rail¬ 
road  trainman.  In  an  interview 
with  an  E&P  reporter  in  1955, 
he  modestly  explained  how  he 
had  managed  to  get  ahead: 

“I  had  to  start  helping  sup¬ 
port  the  family  at  13,  just  barely 
got  through  high  school  and 
never  kidded  myself  I  had  more 
brains  than  the  next  gruy.  But 
I  had  a  glandular  advantage.  I 
had  energy.  I  knew  I  had  to  use 
it  to  get  ahead.  I  worked  longer 
hours  than  most  anybody  and 
was  just  there  on  the  spot  when 
opportunity  opened.  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  no  diminishing  of  that 
energy  today.” 

As  an  Indianapolis  youngster, 
Roy  Howard  came  to  New  York 
and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  a 
job  on  the  New  York  World, 
which  he  later  was  to  buy.  When 
an  opportunity  came  to  work  on 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  he 
took  it  in  the  hope  of  trans¬ 
ferring  from  it  later  to  the 
World.  But  he  then  went  to  work 
for  the  Cincinnati  Post,  one  of 
the  Scripps-McRae  papers. 

RWH  Meets  EWS 

In  1906,  four  years  out  of 
high  school,  young  Howard  was 
sent  to  New  York  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  metropolitan  correspondent 
for  the  Scripps-McRae  League 
of  Ohio  newspapers.  He  early 
obtained  a  rare  interview  with 
John  D.  Rockefeller  that  remains 
a  minor  classic  in  the  craft.  This 
outstanding  work  attracted  the 
attention  and  approbation  of 
E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  group. 

Mr.  Scripps  summoned  Mr. 
Howard  in  1908  to  his  ranch, 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Holies  Vows  Battle 
Against  Trust  Suit 


Lima,  O. 

The  Lima  News  ownership  de¬ 
clared  this  week  it  will  resist  the 
government’s  anti-trust  suit 
“with  the  same  vigor  which  we 
have  always  used  in  our  attempt 
to  preserve  free  enterprise.” 

The  News,  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  and  some  of  its  prin¬ 
cipals  —  Raymond  C.  Hoiles, 
Clarence  H.  Hoiles  and  E.  Roy 
Smith — have  been  charged  with 
violations  of  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  acts  in  connection  with 
the  elimination  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  Lima  Citizen  last 
January.  (E&P,  Nov.  21).  The 
government  is  asking  the  court 
to  order  the  Hoiles  group  to  sell 
off  its  interest  (about  78%)  in 
the  Lima  News. 

Record  Is  Detailed 

An  editorial,  in  reply  to  the 
action,  declared: 

“As  we  view  the  charge,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  another  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  government  to 
stifle  the  forces  of  free  competi¬ 
tion.  In  support  of  our  position 
we  point  out  the  following  facts : 

“A.  We  bought  the  Lima 
News  in  1956; 

“B.  A  competing  paper,  the 
Lima  Citizen,  was  started  in 
1957  during  a  strike  at  The 
News; 

“C.  Our  opposition,  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  continually  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  Lima  (1960  popula¬ 
tion  about  50,000)  could  not 
support  two  daily  papers  and 
used  this  fact  to  attempt  to  get 
exclusive  readership  and  adver¬ 
tising; 

“D.  Both  newspapers  lost 
money  for  the  overall  period 
1957-1963; 

“E.  In  January  of  1964,  the 
operating  assets  of  the  Citizen 
were  sold  to  The  News  and  the 
Citizen  ceased  publication; 

“F.  In  January  of  1964,  Lima 
was  the  only  city  in  Ohio  with 
competing  afternoon  papers ; 
neither  Cleveland  (population 
876,000),  Cincinnati  (population 
503,000)  nor  Columbus  (popula¬ 
tion  4'71,000)  could  afford  to 
support  two  profitable  after¬ 
noon  papers. 

“As  early  as  1959,  representa¬ 
tives  of  Freedom  Newspapers 
met  with  Department  of  Justice 
agents,  who  were  acting  on  a 
local  complaint,  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  News  business  prac¬ 
tices.  The  News  files  and  records 
requested  were  put  at  the  full 
disposal  of  these  agents  and 
every  cooperation  was  extended. 

“Again  in  1960  and  1961,  we 
were  contacted  by  government 


agents  concerning  our  business 
practices  and,  twice  more.  The 
News  continued  its  policy  of 
cooperation. 

“At  no  time  was  the  News  or 
its  management  informed  by  the 
Justice  Department  that  its 
practices  were  ‘unfair  or  illegal’ 
or  in  any  way  contrary  to  a 
reasonable  response  to  a  keen 
competitive  situation. 

“Competitive  forces  dictated 
the  outcome  of  the  competitive 
struggle  in  'na.  The  govern¬ 
ment  now  stt  -  to  change  the 
results  by  bringing  suit  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  does  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  allegedly  were  in¬ 
tended  to  preserve  competition. 
We  respectfully  sugge.st  that  you 
cannot  preserv’e  competition 
either  by  attempting  to  preserve 
competitors  or  by  crying  ‘foul’ 
when  only  one  competitor  sur¬ 
vives  a  struggle  in  a  market 
which  w’ill  not  .support  two.” 

• 

Ore.  Daily  Names 
Mana^ng  Editor 

Eugene,  Ore. 

William  Wasmann  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Richard  Baker,  now  pub¬ 
lisher,  El  Cajon  (Calif.)  Valley 
News. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Was¬ 
mann,  news  editor  since  1955, 
was  announced  by  Alton  F. 
Baker  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher. 
He  began  his  R-G  career  on  a 
part-time  basis  while  a  U.  of 
Oregon  journalism  student. 


2.^0-Page  Edition 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Thanksgiving  issue  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  here 
was  the  second  largest  in  D&(^ 
history — 230  pages  in  15  sec¬ 
tions.  A1  F.  Mahar,  director  of 
sales,  said  retail  linage  exceeded 
410,000  lines. 

McClure  Buys 
Old  Daily  in 
Pennsylvania 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  sale  of  Public  Opinion  to 
McClure  Newspapers  Inc.  was 
announced  Nov.  25  by  Herbert 
S.  Foltz,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Public  Opinion 
Company.  The  transfer  is  effec- 
tiv’^e  Dec.  7. 

Negotiations  for  the  .sale  of 
the  95  year-old  Opinion  extended 
over  a  period  of  several  months. 
The  transaction  included  the 
Public  Opinion  building  at  77 
North  Third  St.,  and  the  fran¬ 
chises  and  equities  of  the  Public 
Opinion  Co.  in  the  operation  of 
the  newspaper.  The  transaction 
was  handled  by  John  Park  Jr., 
newspaper  broker,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Public  Opinion  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Foltz  family 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  95 
years. 

First  Sale  in  108  Years 

J.  Warren  McClure,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  is  the  major 
stockholder  in  McClure  News¬ 
papers.  Three  years  ago  he  and 


his  associates,  basically  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Free  Press,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Vermont  news'  aper. 
It  was  the  first  sale  of  the  t  ntire 
property  in  108  years. 

Mr.  McClure  is  also  dir  ctor 
of  Vermont  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  and  of  the  HarerhiU 
(Mass.)  Gazette.  Hewasbirnin 
Clairton,  Pa. 

He  will  become  publishnr  of 
Public  Opinion,  but  he  ei  ipha- 
sized  all  management  will  lie  by 
local  personnel  and  he  will  lame 
a  general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Foltz  will  Ire  a  consultant 
to  Public  Opinion  for  some  time 
to  come,  he  stated. 

Mr.  Foltz  is  the  grand.son  of 
M.  A.  Foltz,  who  founded  the 
paper  as  a  weekly  on  July  20, 
1869.  Joining  the  Opinion  as 
advertising  manager  in  1910,  he 
became  vicepresident  in  1922, 
general  manager  in  1923,  and 
president  in  1952. 

History  of  (>roKtli 

Shortly  after  organization  of 
the  Public  Opinion  Co.,  in  1912, 
the  Opinion  and  the  People’s 
Register,  a  weekly,  merged  their 
mechanical  departments  and  the 
company  published  both  papers. 
The  Register  was  discontinued 
in  1923.  On  Aug.  15,  1930,  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  acquired  the  Valley 
Spirit,  a  Democratic  daily  (eve¬ 
ning)  in  Chambersburg,  founded 
in  1847,  and  on  May  15,  1931, 
purchased  the  Franklin  Re¬ 
pository,  141-year-old  Republi¬ 
can  daily  (evening). 

Charles  R.  Nicklas,  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  paper  for  45  years, 
has  been  editor  of  Public  Opinion 
since  1939.  Two  years  ago  he 
retired  from  active  management 
of  the  editorial  rooms  but  re¬ 
tained  direction  of  the  editorial 


AP  Writes  Story  of  ’64  In  Big  Book 


An  Associated  Press  news  an¬ 
nual — unique  in  narrative  style 
and  detail — will  be  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  member  newspapers 
early  next  year,  Keith  Fuller, 
AP  assistant  general  manager, 
announced  this  week. 

The  volume  on  1964 ’s  events, 
which  also  will  contain  reference 
material  found  in  almanacs  and 
annuals,  is  entitled  “The  World 
in  1964 — History  as  You  Lived 
It.” 

The  writing  and  editing  team 
includes  the  four  AP  byliners 
who  wrote  “The  Torch  is 
Passed,”  which  told  the  story  of 
the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  They  are  Saul  Pett, 
Hugh  Mulligan,  Sid  Moody  and 
Tom  Henshaw. 

The  same  dramatic  narrative 
style  used  in  “The  Torch”  makes 
the  AP  news  annual  outstanding 


among  books  of  this  type,  Mr. 
Fuller  said. 

“Our  aim,”  he  .said,  “is  to 
write  in  depth  a  current  history 
of  a  year  we  lived.  Events  that 
may  be  two  paragraphs  in  his¬ 
tory  books  will  be  recorded  in 
interesting  detail  in  our  volume. 

“In  many  instances  the  same 
reporters  who  covered  a  spot 
event  for  Associated  Press  news¬ 
papers  has  w'ritten  the  piece  on 
that  subject  for  our  book.  In 
this  way  we  have  been  able  to 
not  only  record  events,  but  to 
retain  the  atmosphere  and  flavor 
of  the  time  in  which  they  oc¬ 
curred.  It  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  five  years  or  25  years  from 
now  will  describe  to  readers  the 
kind  of  place  this  was  in  1964.” 

The  new  book,  the  third  pro¬ 
duced  by  AP’s  book  division,  will 
be  300  pages,  bound  in  a  red 


and  gold  hard  cover.  The  book 
will  be  illustrated  by  hundreds 
of  black  and  white  and  color 
photographs. 

The  volume  will  cost  news¬ 
paper  readers  $3.  It  will  be 
furnished  in  bulk  to  AP  mem¬ 
bers,  or  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  the  AP  to  handle  indi¬ 
vidual  orders  for  readers. 

Forms  are  l)eing  held  open 
through  midnight,  Dec.  31. 
It  will  go  to  press  the  first  week 
in  January.  Papers  ordering 
lots  of  1,000  may  have  their 
names  imprinted  on  the  title 
page. 

Mr.  Fuller  said  orders  for 
“The  Torch  Is  Passed,”  are  still 
being  filled.  They  total  more 
than  4  million  copies.  He  also 
disclosed  that  AP’s  book  on  the 
Warren  Commission  Report  had 
passed  the  600,000  mark  in  sales. 
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>EMrKRORS  WITHOUT  CROWNS’ 


by  the  public  as  “emperors  with¬ 
out  crowns.” 


Tighter  Grip 


Tyi)ewriters  are  not  used  gen¬ 
erally  by  the  Japanese  press. 

All  news  writing  is  in  longhand. 

The  American  typewriter  key-  Madrid 

l)oard  is  small  compared  to  the  Spanish  newsmen  who  step 
Japanese,  which  is  about  three  out  of  line  face  the  possibility 
feet  square  and  takes  a  special-  of  permanent  suspension  from 
ist  to  operate.  Even  with  a  spe-  active  journalism.  A  Government 
cialist  the  pace  is  slow,  Kura-  order  published  this  month  gives 
mitsu  adds.  power  to  the  newsmen’s  Jury  of 

While  U.  S.  reporters  sum-  Professional  Ethics  to  carry  out 
marize  in  the  lead,  or  the  first  such  suspensions.  The  jury  is 
few  paragraphs,  Japanese  re-  ruled  by  the  Ministry  of  Infor- 
porters  tell  their  story  chrono-  mation  but  is  composed  entirely 
logically  with  a  brief  summary  of  active  newsmen, 
at  the  end,  he  said.  Until  this  month  sanctions 

V  c  •  against  journalists  were  levied 

10  Year  Stint  directly  by  the  Directorate- 

Kuramitsu  has  been  in  the  General  of  the  Press,  also  a 
Tokyo  AP  bureau  10  years.  For  Government  body  controlled  by 
three  years,  while  attending  the  same  Ministry. 

Waseda  University,  he  worked  However,  the  Government’s 
as  an  overnight  copyboy  and  order  did  not  specify  what  ts^ie 
then  as  a  Teletype  operator.  In  of  offenses  would  lead  to  sus- 
more  harried  in  Japan.  Japa-  1957  he  became  a  newsman.  As  pensions.  It  said  merely  “viola- 
nese  newsmen  never  give  infor-  a  general  assignment  reporter  tors”  could  be  reprimanded,  sus- 
mation  to  one  another,  he  said,  he  covered  local  news,  sports  pended  for  six  months  to  ten 
Kuramitsu  observed  that  the  and  the  Foreign  Ministry.  For  years,  or  suspended  perman- 
Japanese  is  a  bit  more  of  a  four  years  he  was  an  editor  of  ently. 

scrambler  when  it  comes  to  the  AP  wire  which  supplies  If  investigations  showed  viola- 
“helping  the  police  solve  a  Japanese  newspapers  with  world  tions  of  any  press  laws,  or  any 
crime.”  Rather  than  a  criminal  news.  Just  before  coming  to  Spanish  law,  the  jury  was 
going  to  the  police,  often  he  New  York  he  was  an  editor  of  ordered  to  pass  the  case  “to  corn- 
goes  to  the  news  office  and  gives  the  outgoing  wire  from  Japan,  petent  tribunals”  for  further 
himself  to  reporters,  he  said.  In  New  York  he  has  been  doing  action. 

One  Tokyo  newspaper  receives  general  assignments,  which 
2,000  applications  for  copyboy  takes  him  out  of  the  office  on  a 
jobs  each  year  and  finally  selects  variety  of  stories. 

15  of  these,  he  said.  After  a  Kuramitsu  said  the  Japanese 
young  newspaperman  gets  es-  newsman  puts  in  a  long  day 
tablished  he  enters  a  group  of  which  begins  between  9  and  10 
highly  professional  elites.  In  a.m.  and  frequently  la.sts  until 
the  past,  they  were  referred  to  almost  midnight. 


Oiir  Newsgals  Intrigue 
Tliis  Tokyo  Reporter 


On  Newsmen 


Masashi  (Mark)  Kuramitsu, 
a  Japanese  AP  staffer  on  tem¬ 
porary  duty  with  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Associated  Press, 
rates  .\merican  newswomen  as 
his  biggest  surprise  since  his 
arrival  in  this  country  nine 
weeks  ago. 

Kuramitsu,  36,  a  veteran 
newsman  from  the  AP  Tokyo 
bureau  is  impressed  with  the 
competence  of  the  newsgals  and 
notes  they  “act  just  like  men  re¬ 
porters.” 

It  would  be  a  strange  sight 
to  see  women  reporters  on  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  in  Japan,  he 
says. 

Sit  in  the  Rear 

“In  Japan  there  is  no  battle 
of  the  sexes  in  the  news  field,” 
Kuramitsu  said.  “The  duties  of 
men  and  women  reporters  sel¬ 
dom  overlap,  since  women  cover 
stories  of  exclusive  interest  to 
women.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  they  meet  on  assignment, 
ladies  of  the  press  do  not  sit  in 
front  of  a  male  reporter  at  a 
press  conference.  They  sit  in  the 
rear.” 

How  does  he  like  competing 
with  women  for  news? 

Kuramitsu  says  “fine,”  but  it 
would  take  some  time  to  get 
used  to  it.  At  one  news  confer¬ 
ence  he  attended  in  New  York, 
Kuramitsu  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  seven  newswomen, 
backed  up  by  only  one  other 
male. 

He  said  he  thought  that  some¬ 
times  women  reporters  have  an 
advantage  over  men;  they  are 
given  a  chance  to  ask  questions 
first  as  a  concession  to  their 
sex.  He  thought  men  being  in¬ 
terviewed  answered  the  girls’ 
questions  “more  kindly  than 
they  did  those  of  newsmen.” 

Kuramitsu  is  the  first  partici¬ 
pant  in  a  training  program  de¬ 
signed  to  give  members  of  the 
AP  Tokyo  bureau  eight  months 
experience  in  the  New  York  AP 
general  offices.  Tokyo  staffers 
will  come  to  New  York  one  by 
one. 

The  program  was  suggested 
during  AP  General  Manager 
Wes  Gallagher’s  trip  to  Japan 
last  summer. 

.Severe  Competition 

Kuramitsu  said  newsgather¬ 
ing  tactics  don’t  differ  radically 
between  Japanese  and  American 
newsmen.  He  added  that  com¬ 
petition  over  news  is  severe  and 
press  conferences  are 


NEWS  EMPORIUM— A  collection 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
from  all  over  the  world  features 
“News  International"  in  the  Grand 
Court  in  Wanamaker's  department 
store,  Philadelphia.  The  exhibit 
also  includes  working  teleprinter 
and  photoprint  machines. 
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8  Evening 
Papers  Sold 
As  Package 


Akron,  O. 

“It  is  time  for  a  major  re- 
evaluation  of  all  media.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  advertiser,  larpe 
or  of  whatever  size,  who  will 
clinically  examine  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  other  media  will  discover 
that  he  no  longer  need  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  or  two.” 

Thus  is  a  point  made  in  a  new 
presentation  entitled  Ohio’s 
Great  8,  a  cooperative  selling 
venture  now  being  undertaken 
by  eight  evening  newspapers  in 
Ohio. 

Formation  of  the  cooperative 
group  was  announced  this  week 
by  A.  F.  Falk,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

Cities  and  newspapers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Great  8  are:  Ak¬ 
ron  Beacon  Journal,  Canton 
Repository,  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times-Star,  Cleveland  Press, 
Columbus  Dispatch  and  Citizen- 
Journal,  Dayton  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald,  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times,  and  Youngstown  Vindi¬ 
cator. 

Purpose  of  the  organization 
is  to  sell  the  newspaper  as  a 
national  advertising  medium  and 
to  sell  Ohio  as  an  integrated 
marketing  area. 

Thus  it  is  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  presentation 
that  Ohio  is  a  compact,  heavily 
populated  state  brimming  with 
sales  and  marketing  opportu¬ 
nity,  although  it  is  conceded 
that  the  state  boundaries  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  mar¬ 
keting  districts  or  regions  of 
national  advertisers. 


GREAT  8  PLANS  MADE — Plans  for  use  of  the  new  Great  8  slide 
presentation  were  made  at  the  final  group  meeting  recently.  From  left 
to  right  are:  Wayne  Current,  Toledo  Blade  and  Times;  Arthur  Ardiione, 
Cleveland  Press;  Robert  Chandler,  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star; 
Ralph  Hemming,  Columbus  Dispatch  and  Citizen-Journal;  A.  F.  Falk, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal;  Edward  Roberts,  Toledo  Blade  and  Times;  Dean 
Farmer,  Canton  Repository;  Jerome  Bir,  Dayton  News  and  Journal- 
Herald;  William  Kreeger,  Cleveland  Press;  and  H.  G.  Wyman  and 
Kenneth  Kinney,  Toledo  Blade  and  Times. 


Executive  Readership 
Survey  Is  Completed 


vide  a  strong  75  percent  cover¬ 
age  of  the  families  in  the  Great 
8  markets. 

Leading  off  the  inter-media 
comparison  portion  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  the  point  is  made  that 
while  other  media  are  here  to 
stay,  newspapers,  as  a  national 
advertising  medium,  are  capable 
of  carrying  much  more  of  the 
load  than  marketers  have  ap¬ 
parently  been  willing  to  assign 
to  them. 

First  scheduled  showing  of 
the  Great  8  presentation  was  in 
Akron  Oct.  30  when  75  food 
brokers,  jobbers  and  district  and 
region  representatives  were 
guests  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  Canton  Repository 
at  a  luncheon  meeting. 


*Quiet  Blend^  Gets 
ISoisy  In  ISetvspapers 


The  Great  Eight  account  for 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  total 
state  effective  buying  income,  73 
percent  of  the  total  retail  sales 
and  73  percent  of  total  food 
sales  in  the  state. 

The  point  is  made  that  the 
evening  newspapers  (plus  their 
morning  counterparts  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Dayton  and  Toledo)  pro- 


Chicago 

Forty-three  newspapers  in  13 
states  will  carry  100,  200  and 
300  line  black  and  white  news¬ 
paper  ads  on  Old  Thompson 
blended  whiskey  to  be  character¬ 
ized  as  “The  Quiet  Blend”  by 
Glenmore  Distilleries  Company. 
The  theme  will  be  concentrated 
in  24  markets  throughout  the 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic, 
East  Central  and  Midwest  areas. 

A.  P.  Bondurant,  Glenmore 
ad  director,  said  the  ads  will  run 
simultaneously  with  the  recently 
announced  campaign  for  the 
company’s  straight  bourbon 
whiskey  brand,  Yellowstone. 
Both  campaigns  were  prepared 
by  Post-Keyes-Gardner,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago. 


PR  Mail  for  YMCA 


New  Yorker  Wins 
Ad  Plan  Contest 


Chicago 

Edward  D.  Barrett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  and  product 
development  for  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  New  York,  won  a 
$2,000  cash  prize  offered  by  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News  in  connection  with  its  one- 
rate  advertising  plan. 

The  new  plan,  instituted  last 
April  by  the  newspapers,  allows 
national  advertisers  to  buy  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  two  newspapers 
from  the  retail  store  rate  card. 
The  contest  brochure  contained 
a  pair  of  $1  bills  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  plan.  A  questionnaire 
was  included  which  contest  en¬ 
trants  had  to  complete,  with 
comments.  In  addition  to  top 
prize  there  were  200  five-dollar 
prizes. 

Gabe  Joseph,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers,  said 
67  percent  of  the  questionnaires 
mailed  out  were  returned. 

Mr.  Barrett,  accepting  first 
prize,  said  that  as  a  national 
advertiser  Standard  Brands 
recognizes  the  “progressive  step 
(the  newspapers)  have  made  to¬ 
wards  the  equalization  of  retail 
and  national  advertising  rates.” 


Detroit  Ad  Manager 
Moves  to  Delaware 


Omaha 

Donald  E.  Kemp,  editor  of  the 
Dundee  and  West  Omaha  Sun 
in  Omaha,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  YMCA  of 
Omaha. 


Publication  of  the  results  of 
a  survey,  “Executive  Reader- 
ship  of  New  York  Daily  News¬ 
papers,”  was  announced  this 
week  by  Jacques  A.  Caldwell, 
advertising  director  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram.  One  of 
the  more  significant  findings,  he 
said,  was  that  more  “top-rank 
executives”  read  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  than  any  other  New  York 
weekday  newspaper. 

Data  based  on  survey  findings 
include  the  cost  per  thousand 
readers  and  cost  per  thousand 
impressions  of  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  New  York  weekday 
newspapers.  The  study  also  pro¬ 
vides  an  indication  of  the  news¬ 
paper  preferences  of  readers 
within  the  higher  socio-economic 
level  of  the  New  York  market, 
Mr.  Caldw’ell  said. 

The  survey  was  designed, 
supervised  and  conducted  by 
Research  Inc.  of  Ohio.  Copies 
of  the  brochure,  “The  Men  Who 
Lead,  And  What  They  Read,” 
may  be  obtained  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  or  from 
Scripps-Howard  offices.  A  prfr 
.sentation  based  on  survey  find¬ 
ings  will  lie  shown  to  agencies 
and  advertisers  on  request. 


Wilmington,  Dela. 

Robert  T.  Hennessey  Jr.  has 
joined  the  News-Journal  Papers 
here  as  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  succeeds  Willard  M. 
Fisher,  who  has  been  assistant 
director  of  advertising. 

Mr.  Hennessey  comes  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  where  he 
served  for  six  years  as  retail 
advertising  manager.  Previously 
he  had  held  the  same  position 
for  two  years  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 


Fashion  Designers^ 
Program  in  January 

The  Spring  1965  program  of 
American  Designer  Showings 
for  the  national  fashion  press 
will  be  held  for  four  days  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  10  at  Delmonico’s 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

About  40  name-designer  col¬ 
lections,  accessory  collections 
and  related  showings  will  com¬ 
prise  the  program,  the  fifth  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  same  circle  of 
houses  from  New  York,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Chicago. 

An  editors’  committee  in¬ 
cludes  Peg  Sweeker,  Chicag* 
Daily  News;  Darlene  Robinson, 
Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den¬ 
ver;  Rubye  Graham,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  Fay  Hammond, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  Alyce  Walk¬ 
er,  Birmingham  News;  Gay 
Simpson,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
and  Venita  Kelly,  CincinnaM 
Post  and  Times  Star. 
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WITH  MEDIA  MIX 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Wis.-Mich.  Package  Choice 
Of  Circulation  for  Ads 


A  new  “custom  service”  cir¬ 
culation  distribution  plan  for 
out-state  Wisconsin  and  Upper 
Michigan  had  been  announced 
by  the  Journal  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

For  general  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  from  Wisconsin  who 
want  to  run  full  sections  the 
plan  offers  a  range  between 
total  Wisconsin  reach  of  738,000 
copies  and  a  package  selection 
of  as  little  as  73,000  —  or  cus¬ 
tomizing  of  any  regional  group 
of  counties  in  between. 

The  circulation  innovation 
complements  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany’s  recently  established  edi¬ 
torial,  business  and  circulation 
office  at  Neenah-Menasha,  Wis. 

Providing  local  coverage  for 
the  Fox  River  Valley  —  Winne- 
bagoland  area  from  this  office 
are  Barry  Rohan,  state  editorial 
representative;  Charles  House, 
special  news  and  feature  writer, 
and  Sid  Cobabe,  state  advertis¬ 
ing  representative. 

Six-page  brochures  detail  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  circulation  of¬ 
fering.  They  list  county  cir¬ 
culation  in  Wisconsin  and  Up¬ 
per  Michigan  by  Milwaukee 
newspapers  —  excluding  Mil¬ 


waukee  County;  cities  circula¬ 
tion,  households  and  percent 
coverage  in  Wisconsin  cities 
with  25,000  or  more  population, 
by  the  same  papers  and  again 
excluding  Milwaukee  County, 
and  retail  and  general  rates  for 
letterpress  and  rotogravure  “all 
advertising”  sections  of  stand¬ 
ard  or  tabloid  size. 

One  special  option  includes 
the  flexibility  of  any  150,000 
Sunday  Journal  circulation 
group  in  adjacent  Wisconsin  or 
Upper  Michigan  counties  out¬ 
side  Milwaukee  County,  either 
singly  or  in  combination  with 
the  Sentinel  or  the  Journal. 

The  brochure  indicates  that 
the  Sunday  and  daily  Journal 
and  the  daily  Sentinel  provide 
major  county  coverage  of  a 
market  beyond  Milwaukee  Coun¬ 
ty.  This  market  includes  more 
than  2  million  people,  personal 
income  of  $5  billion  plus  after 
taxes,  $3.8  billion  total  retail 
sales,  $837  million  food  sales, 
apparel  sales  of  $166  million, 
furniture  and  appliance  .sales  of 
$152  million,  lumber  and  build¬ 
ing  materials  sales  of  $427  mil¬ 
lion,  $276  million  in  gas  station 
sales  and  more  than  41  million 
registered  passenger  cars. 


Agency  Unhappy  with  Ads 
Printed  in  Offset  Papers 


Greenville,  Mich. 

Eugene  A.  Trombley,  produc¬ 
tion  vicepresident  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company  in  Detroit,  has 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  appearance  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  offset  newspapers. 

Campbell-Ewald  places  space 
in  more  than  600  offset-printed 
newspapers. 

“The  results  in  some  news¬ 
papers  are  good,”  Mr.  Trombley 
said,  “but  there  are  many  in 
which  they  are  horrible  due  to 
faulty  camera  work,  poor  press- 
work,  use  of  inferior  inks  or  a 
combination  of  all  of  these 
defects.” 

Mr.  Trombley  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  providing  news¬ 
papers  with  negatives  rather 
than  reproduction  proofs. 
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GE  Gets  Big  Slice 
Of  Knife  Market 


“By  doing  this  we  would  at 
least  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
inferior  photography  in  making 
page  negatives,”  he  said. 

Campbell-Ewald  now  sends 
newspapers  offset  glossy  proofs. 

The  Daily  News  here,  a  pio¬ 
neer  web  offset  daily,  has  worked 
with  him  in  making  actual  pro¬ 
duction  tests  of  the  appearance 
of  the  agency’s  advertisements. 

Dale  Stafford,  editor  of  the 
Greenville  newspaper,  studied 
Mr.  Trombley’s  tear  sheet  collec¬ 
tion  and  said,  “It  is  little  wonder 
national  advertisers  get  disen¬ 
chanted  with  newspapers;  if 
some  of  our  local  advertisers  in 
Greenville  got  this  kind  of  re¬ 
production,  they  would  refuse  to 
pay  for  the  ads.  And  I  wouldn’t 
have  the  crust  to  make  them.” 
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What  was  described  as  “an 
outstanding  example  of  modern 
marketing  methods”  sold  250,- 
000  electric  knives  for  General 
Electric  Co.  in  eight  months. 

Now  cumulative  sales  of  the 
product  by  1968  are  expected 
to  reach  a  retail  volume  of  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Norman  Langenfeld, 
manager  of  consumer  business 
planning  projects  for  G.E.  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  knife  was  introduced  in 
April  1963.  Prior  to  that  date, 
sales  by  the  end  of  that  year 
were  budgeted  at  75,000,  Mr. 
Langenfeld  said. 

“I  thought  we  might  reach 
150,000,”  he  said  this  week. 
“But  I  was  wrong,  too,  since 
by  December  1963  sales  were 
250,000  and  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  backlog  of  orders.” 

Mr.  Langenfeld  said  that  the 
advertising  media  mix  put  be¬ 
hind  the  electric  knife  was  di¬ 
vided  approximately  407©  news- 
l)apers,  including  retail  coopera¬ 
tive  ads  placed  with  factory 
funds,  and  30%  magazines  and 
30%,  broadcast  (tv  and  radio). 
At  the  time  print,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  coop,  was  handled  by 
Young  &  Rubicam,  tv  and  ra¬ 
dio  by  Maxon.  As  of  Jan.  1, 
Maxon  is  taking  over  both  print 
and  tv  of  the  GE  housewares 
division. 

Had  to  Look  Like  a  Knife 

Extolling  marketing  aspects 
of  the  knife’s  introduction.  Dr. 
Arnold  Corbin,  pi'ofessor  of 
marketing  at  the  New  York 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  perfect  example 
of  how  “the  customer  must  be¬ 
come  the  center  of  the  business 
universe.”  He  cited  it  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Re¬ 
gional  Industrial  Advertising 
Conference  in  New  York  Nov. 
19  as  a  “superb  illustration  of 
well-conceiv^  and  well-executed 
market  planning.” 

“Before  the  knife  was  put  on 
the  market,  GE  went  out  to 
women  to  test  the  concept  of 
this  new  product,”  Dr.  Corbin 
said.  “Mr.  Langenfeld  and  other 
officials  realized  that  they  were 
introducing  a  new  method  of 
doing  things  in  the  home.  They 
were  not  going  to  try  simply 
to  sell  what  they  were  going  to 
make.  They  wanted  to  make  and 
sell  what  would  sell.  The  mes- 
.sage  came  back  loud  and  clear 
from  this  consumer  survey. 


“  ‘Unless  you  make  this  prod¬ 
uct  look  like  a  knife  it  won’t 
sell’  was  what  the  survey 
showed.  So  GE  added  three 
inches  to  the  product’s  blade 
to  make  it  look  like  a  knife. 
Think  how  the  engineers  and 
the  controllers  reacted  to  this! 
Why  use  this  extra  steel?  Why 
go  to  this  extra  expense?  Why? 
Because  it  would  make  the  slic¬ 
ing  knife  sell,  was  the  answer. 
And  it  did,  along  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  put  behind  it. 

“This  advertising  sought  to 
show  the  benefits  that  would  be 
gained  by  those  who  bought  the 
knife.  It  showed  how  easily  the 
knife  sliced  beef,  angel  cake, 
tomatoes.  In  other  words,  the 
advertising  emphasized  what 
the  product  would  do.” 

Dr.  Corbin  maintained  that 
because  “unfortunately,  too  few 
top  managements  have  yet  ac¬ 
quired  a  ‘marketing’  point  of 
view”  this  country  last  year 
“did  not  make  and  market  some 
.30  to  40  billion  dollars  worth  of 
goods  and  services  that  we  could 
have  made  and  marketed. 

“Our  marketing  prowess  just 
wasn’t  equal  to  the  task  of 
stimulating  a  demand  equal  to 
our  supply  potential.  This  ‘un¬ 
der-utilization’  is  wasteful  and 
regrettable. 

“If  we  are  falling  behind 
now,  what  will  happen  in  the 
next  10  years?  Today  our  Gross 
National  Product  is  running  at 
the  rate  of  $623  billion.  By 
1974,  we  can  reach  a  $925  bil¬ 
lion,  a  $950  billion,  or  even  a 
trillion  dollar  economy,  assum¬ 
ing  a  very  modest  increase  in 
production  per  capita  of  only 
2.4 %3  a  year,  and  a  population 
growth  to  231,000,000  —  also  a 
modest  estimate.  A  $925  billion 
production  could  mean  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  $220  billion  to  consumer 
needs  (a  60%  increase  over  our 
current  $370  billion  standard  of 
living) !” 

“It  is  clear,”  he  said,  “that 
we  must  innovate  —  not  just 
with  new  products  and  services 
—  but  also  with  new  ideas  in 
marketing  and  communications, 
in  order  to  stimulate  a  vigorous, 
ever-expanding  demand  for 
these  goods  and  services. 

“We  must  start  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  marketplace,  as 
did  General  Electric,  and  run 
our  businesses  with  a  real  ‘mar¬ 
keting  point  of  view.” 

As  other  illustrations  of  “well- 
executed  marketing  planning” 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


‘In-rHome’  Technique 
For  Market  Testing 


Knife  Market 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Dr.  Corbin  cited  Xerox;  Alber- 
to-Culver,  with  its  VO  5,  which, 
he  said,  invested  60%  in  sales 
and  advertising  to  make  a  40% 
profit;  and  International  Min¬ 
erals  &  Chemical,  which  intro¬ 
duced  a  seven-ounce  size  fioor 
wax  to  sell  for  $1  that  took  the 
market  away  from  a  three- 
ounce  69c  product. 

'Communications  Manager' 

Dr.  Corbin  suggested  as  a 
new  title  for  ad  manager,  “Com¬ 
munications  Manager.”  Instead 
of  just  an  “honest  broker”  be¬ 
tween  the  people  in  the  company 
and  the  people  in  the  agency, 
he  will  and  should  be  “an  ac¬ 
tive  participant,  along  with 
product  managers,  sales  man¬ 
agers,  technical  service  people 
and  others  in  the  give-and-take 
discussions  at  which  marketing 
objectives  and  strategies  are 
hammered  out  and  the  best 
brain  power  in  the  company 
pooled  and  ideas  exchanged.” 

“He  must  regard  himself  as 
a  ‘marketing’  man  first,  and  a 
‘communications’  man  second,” 
Dr.  Corbin  said  .  .  .  “capable  of 
making  creative,  constructive 
contributions  to  setting  sound 
basic  objectives  and  designing 
the  strategy  to  achieve  them. 

“Then  he  must  also,  as  the 
owner  of  a  key  resource,  indi¬ 
cate  how  communications  can 
best  be  employed  in  the  total 
marketing  mix  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  and  implement 
the  strategy.  As  the  knowledge¬ 
able  authority,  he  must  be  in 
a  position  to  point  up  the  capa¬ 
bilities  and  the  limitations  of 
his  communications  facilities. 

“Since  he  is  fully  aware  of 
(and  even  participated  in)  the 
thinking  behind  the  ‘grand  de- 
sig;n,’  he  is  in  a  position  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  communications 
plan  will  become  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated,  cohesive  part  of  the 
whole.” 

Duncan  Is  Appointed 
General  Ad  Manager 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

William  H.  Duncan  has  been 
appointed  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  State-Record 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  morning 
State  and  the  afternoon  Colum¬ 
bia  Record. 

Mr.  Duncan,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times,  succeeds  William 
G.  Brittain  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  promotion 
and  research  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Brittain  had  been 
general  advertising  manager 
since  1955. 


An  “In-Home”  technique  of 
product  testing  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  that  may  eventually  replace 
use  of  traditional  test  markets 
with  its  additional  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  local  media. 

Put  through  experimental 
stages  first  at  the  Mennen  Com¬ 
pany,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
then  followed  on  five  different 
product  projects  there,  this  thus 
proved  method  is  being  presently 
offered  to  clients  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  advertising  agency. 

Originates  at  Mennen 

Jack  A.  Gold,  FC&B’s  research 
group  manager,  who  originated 
and  worked  on  the  technique 
when  he  was  with  Mennen, 
spoke  generally  on  it  Nov.  5, 
addressing  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  in  New  York. 
Subsequently,  in  an  interview, 
he  became  more  specific.  These 
details  emerged: 

•  Teams  carrying  products  to 
be  tested  in  a  sort  of  “attache 
case  store”  visit  from  1600  to 
3,000  homes  in  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  national  sample. 

•  A  “straightforward  system 
of  sequential  consumer  measure¬ 
ments”  is  followed,  and  the  pre¬ 
dictions  obtained  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  test  market  predic¬ 
tions  on  the  same  products. 

•  Real  products  or  prototypes 
of  real  products  are  used. 

•  Respondents  interviewed 
are  exposed  by  direct  mail  to 
advertising  for  the  test  brand. 

•  Test  brands  are  presented 
to  respondents  in  context  with 
competitive  brands  or  products. 

•  Respondents  are  screened 
in  advance  so  that  only  potential 
users  are  questioned. 

•  Entire  sample  is  national 
in  scope,  and,  therefore,  results 
do  not  have  to  be  projected  as 
in  the  case  of  test  markets. 

•  A  survey  can  be  completed 
in  10  weeks,  in  comparison  with 
test  market  procedures  that  re¬ 
quire  between  six  months  and  a 
year. 

•  Costs  range  from  $14,000 
to  $17,000  and  are  closer  to  $15,- 
000,  as  compared  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  test  market  range  of 
$50,000  to  $500,000. 

Pitfalls  of  Market  Tests 

Even  with  this  kind  of  saving 
possible,  Mr.  Gold  expressed  his 
opinion  there  will  be  “a  con¬ 
siderable  time  lapse  before  man¬ 
ufacturers  give  up  test  market¬ 
ing.” 

“They  will  only  do  so  when 
they  are  convinced  that  the  pre¬ 


diction  value  will  be  as  success¬ 
ful  as  the  traditional  market 
testing  method,”  he  said. 

“Nevertheless,  market  testing 
using  regular  stores  and  local 
media  has  major  uncorrectable 
pitfalls. 

“First,  is  the  matter  of  pro- 
jectability. 

“Most  analyses  of  national 
sales  patterns  show  that  one, 
two  or  three  test  markets,  no 
matter  how  well  chosen,  are 
rarely  representative  of  the  en¬ 
tire  country.  Even  with  six  mar¬ 
kets,  how  representative  a  cross- 
section  do  we  have  of  the  entire 
country  when  such  huge  metro¬ 
politan  marketing  centers  like 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles  are  not  represented? 

“Second,  there  is  the  difficulty 
of  media  translation.  Except 
through  some  print  media,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  really 
achieving  the  same  media  im¬ 
pact,  in  tei’ms  of  local  audience 
levels,  in  a  test  market  opera¬ 
tion  as  would  be  obtained  in  the 
same  markets  under  a  national 
plan.  Lack  of  reliable  local  mar¬ 
ket  radio  and  tv  audience  meas¬ 
urements  further  complicate  this 
task. 

Test  In  Progress 

“Third,  there  is  the  reality  of 
distribution  and  sales  effort 
atypicality.  Despite  our  best 
efforts  to  control  it,  salesmen 
handling  test  market  products 
tend  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  brands  than  they  do  to  na¬ 
tional  products.  They  feel  they, 
too,  are  being  tested.  And  the 
trade  is  generally  over-coopera¬ 
tive,  providing  more  distribution 
and  shelf  facings  for  the  short 
testing  period  than  they  will 
provide  for  the  same  product  in 
national  introduction. 

“Fourth,  there  is  the  fact  that 
competitors  are  now  privy  to  our 
plans.  They  can  follow  product 
progress  almost  as  well  as  the 
tester,  can  analyze  the  new  prod¬ 
uct  in  their  laboratories.  A  fore¬ 
warned  competitor  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  plan  countermoves,  a 
point  that  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  much. 

“Fifth,  competitors  might  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  test  by  sudden 
increases  in  advertising  promo¬ 
tions,  promotions,  etc.,  which 
are  not  uncommon. 

“Sixth,  there  is  the  risk,  per¬ 
haps  even  the  likelihood,  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  different  from  those 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the 
test.” 

To  combat  these  conditions, 


Mr.  Gold,  when  with  nnen, 
received  a  special  appropriation 
to  experiment  with  “In-Home” 
testing,  which  he  later  used  test¬ 
ing  four  different  products.  Of 
the  four  one  eventually  entered 
the  national  market. 

Joseph  Nearby,  supervisor  of 
market  research  at  Mennen,  said 
that  the  technique  is  still  tieing 
used  by  that  toiletries  firm. 

Confirming,  Mr.  Gold’s  esti¬ 
mates  on  costs,  Mr.  Nearby  said 
the  expense  depends  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  product  and  how 
deeply  you  wish  it  to  be  studied. 
While  the  average  of  $15,i>00  is 
a  good  estimate,  ‘  ‘In-Home” 
tests  can  be  made  satisfactorily 
for  as  little  as  $9,000,  Mr.  Near¬ 
by  said. 

Creative  Research  Services, 
220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
of  which  William  Ash  is  presi¬ 
dent,  has  developed  a  service  it 
is  now  offering  advertisers  and 
agencies  called  “Test  Market 
Simulation.”  It  follows  these 
steps : 

1.  A  week  ahead  of  home  calls 
advertising  is  sent  along  with  a 
letter  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  head  of  the  household. 

2.  Calls  are  made  mostly  by 
women,  carrying  attache  cases 
that  are  fitted  up  with  two  or 
three  shelves  holding  the  new 
product  to  be  tested  along  side 
competitive  brands.  On  this  call 
the  researcher  tries  to  ascertain 
interest  in  the  product,  whether 
or  not  the  householder  .seems 
predisposed  to  purchase  it.  In¬ 
formation  is  also  obtained  on 
past  and  present  brand  usage  of 
the  type  of  product  being  sur¬ 
veyed.  The  questionnaire  is  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  preliminary 
estimates  on  expected  share  of 
market  that  might  be  obtained 
for  the  new  product. 

3.  Selected  householders  from 
among  those  with  fvaorable  buy¬ 
ing  intentions  are  sent  products 
to  test  —  one  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brand,  and  also  the  new 
product.  The  reaction  to  the  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  brand  be¬ 
comes  the  benchmark  against 
which  to  measure  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  test  brand. 

After  an  appropriate  time 
lapse,  telephone  Interviewers 
get  the  detailed  information. 

Mr.  Gold  summed  up  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  “In  Home”  or  “Test 
Market  Simulation”  by  saying: 

“I  do  not  recommend  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  dropping  of  test  market¬ 
ing.  I  agree  with  the  position 
that  test  marketing  has  been  a 
useful  decision-making  tool.  But 
there  are  so  many  negatives  at¬ 
tached  to  test  marketing  and  it 
is  so  expensive,  that  I  believe 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  develop 
new  ways  to  help  management 
make  new  product  introduction 
decisions.” 
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Whaf s  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  Market? 


Well,  for  one  thing- 
Apparel  Store  Sales. 

APPAREL  STORE  SALES  in  San  Diego,  California,  totaled  more  than  $79,000,000  last  year.  This  figure 
places  San  Diego  24th  among  all  the  nation’s  Metropolitan  County  Areas.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $79,882,000  DENVER,  COLORADO . $63,909,000 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA . $73,246,000  COLUMBUS,  OHIO . $59,801,000 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA . $73,246,000  COLUMBUS,  OHIO . $59,801,000 

And  remember,  San  Diego,  California,  is  the  #2  Newspaper  Market  in  the  West.* 

Source:  1964  Sales  Marwgement  "Survey  of  Buying  Power” 
*ABC  City  Zone  Population  of  Daily  Newspaper  Cities 
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•THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA-GREATER  LOS  ANGELES-SPRINGFIELD.  ILLI- 
NOIS-AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND  BUREAUS 
IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
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500  Firms  in  Conn. 
Have  PR  Operations 


while  also  handling  other  com¬ 
pany  work  such  as  advertising, 
personnel  or  industrial  rela¬ 


E.  Reiche,  MAC’s  PR  director, 


W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Approximately  aOO  Connecti¬ 
cut  industrial  firms  today  have 
public  relations  personnel  and 
have  concise  public  relations 
programs. 

These  facts  have  been  un¬ 
earthed  by  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Connecticut 
which  surveyed  its  2,100  mem¬ 
ber  companies  in  late  summer  in 
connection  with  public  relations 
philosophies  and  activity. 

As  recently  as  1959,  the  MAC 
survey  shows,  fewer  than  100 
of  its  membership  (1,800  com¬ 
panies,  at  the  time)  had  public 
relations  personnel. 

Thirty-three  companies  now 
have  a  full-time  public  relations 
director  and  staff;  23  use  the 
services  of  an  outside  agency; 
49  assign  their  PR  activities  to 
their  advertising  agency ;  69  use 
a  combination  of  their  ad 
agency,  PR  counsel  and  a  com¬ 
pany  management  man  who  has 
other  corporate  duties. 

But  by  far  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  companies,  347,  use  one 
of  their  own  management  peo¬ 
ple  to  serve  as  PR  director 


tions. 

Among  the  33  companies  with 
a  full-time  PR  director  the 
smallest  has  only  six  employes. 
The  largest  has  more  than  50,- 
000. 

About  half  the  companies 
active  in  PR  say  that  PR  costs 
are  included  in  the  budget  of  a 
non-PR  phase  of  corporate  ex¬ 
penditure.  Eighty-odd  have  spe¬ 
cific  and  detail^  PR  budgets 
while  the  balance  say  they  in¬ 
clude  PR  costs  in  their  adver¬ 
tising-promotion  budgets. 

In  general,  the  individual  who 
is  in  charge  of  public  relations 
reports  directly  to  the  operating 
head  of  the  company,  although 
there  are  variations  in  this  rule. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  communication  of 
the  board  of  directors  to  which 
the  PR  head  reports. 

In  other  cases  the  PR  director 
reports  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board  and  three  companies  re¬ 
port  that  the  president  is  also 
the  PR  director. 


Among  the  28  companies 
which  report  that  they  have  no 
public  relations  activity  or 
policy  11  say  they  plan  to  estab¬ 
lish  either  a  full-  or  a  part- 
time  PR  department  within 
months. 

“An  interesting  facet  of  the 
suiwey,”  according  to  Charles 


‘is  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  companies  which  partici¬ 
pated  indicate  clearly  that  there 
is  less  and  less  confusion  as  to 
the  difference  between  publicity 
and  PR.  Most  of  them  now 
apparently  realize  that  pub¬ 
licity  is  simply  one  phase  of 
public  relations.” 

• 

Papers  Respond 
To  Mat  Service 

Chicago 

Advertising  kits  which  in¬ 
clude  suggested  layouts,  mats, 
and  copy  materials  for  new  and 
used  cars  and  truck  garden 
tractors  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  are  being  distributed  by 
Dealer  Marketing  Plans. 

Maurice  L.  Tyler,  DMP  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  said  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.  have 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the 
new  dealer  mat  service. 

Dealer  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  Ford,  General  Motors 
cars  and  trucks  and  Internation¬ 
al  Harvester  trucks. 

Layouts  are  not  matted  but 
component  parts  of  the  layouts 
are  offered  as  mats  or  repro 
proofs  to  allow  for  a  wide  range 
of  layout  variations. 

Mr.  Tyler  said  that  more  than 
85  percent  of  autodealers  spend 
the  greatest  share  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  in  local  news¬ 
papers  and  he  urged  the  use  of 
this  new  tool  to  improve  and 
increase  business.  Mats  or  proofs 
are  mailed  free  upon  receipt  of 
orders,  he  said. 

• 

Advertising  Agencies 
Merger  In  Chicago 

Chicago 

Two  advertising  agencies,  each 
nearly  40  years  in  business,  have 
merged.  They  are  Earle  Ludgin 
&  Company  and  MacFarland, 
Aveyard  &  Company,  both  Chi¬ 
cago-headquartered.  The  merger 
will  take  effect  Jan.  1. 

The  new  executive  lineup  has 
Earle  Ludgin  as  chairman.  Hays 
MacFarland,  once  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertising  director 
of  the  old  Chicago  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  David  G.  Wat- 
rous,  president  of  Ludgin,  as 
president  of  the  merged  com¬ 
pany. 

The  combined  agency  will  be 
known  as  Earle  Ludgin  &  Com¬ 
pany. 


Start  out  RIGHT 
. .  .with 

ALTOONA. 

and  watch 

how  sales 
I 

IN  “TEST-TOWN,  PA.”  you  can  push  that  new  campaign 
off  to  a  fine,  healthy  start.  Compact,  isolated,  economicallv 
typical,  Altoona’s  claim  to  test-market  fame  is  completed 
by  unchallenged  coverage  .  .  .  ONE  dailv  newspaper  that 
reaches  98%  of  cit\"  families,  4  out  of  5  in  the  market. 
Measure  up  in  Altoona,  and  you’re  on  \’onr  way  to  a  great 
sales  future! 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Hltoona  SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Agency  Helps 
Atlanta  Fund 
Reach  Goal 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

A  literal  broadside  of  public 
sei-vice  advertising  has  been 
given  a  big  share  of  the  credit 
for  pushing  Metropolitan  At¬ 
lanta’s  1964  United  Appeal 
drive  over  the  top  on  the  dead¬ 
line. 

Campaign  Chairman  Edwin  I. 
Hatch,  president  of  the  Georgia 
Power  Co.,  noted  that  this  is 
the  third  consecutive  year  in 
which  Greater  Atlanta’s  United 
Appeal  met  its  goal,  but  it’s  the 
first  occasion  on  record  that  the 
goal  was  leached  on  time.  Vol¬ 
unteers  in  the  five-county  area 
covered  brought  in  $4,462,496. 

“The  advertising  people,”  Mr. 
Hatch  said,  “did  a  Ireautiful  job 
on  all  counts  —  creative  format, 
media  selection,  and  general 
handling  of  the  whole  thing. 
This  effort  was  backed  up  with 
about  the  finest  media  coopera¬ 
tion  we’ve  ever  had,  and  the 
happy  result  was  that  people 
got  the  message  and  gave  from 
their  hearts.” 

The  people  and  effort  for  the 
advertising  job  were  contributed 
by  Liller  Neal  Battle  &  Lind¬ 
sey  Inc.  with  W.  Cott  Campbell, 
vicepresident  and  account  su¬ 
pervisor,  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  agency. 

W.  W.  Neal,  NLBL  president 
and  a  past  vicepresident  of 
United  Appeal,  also  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  drive. 

Paul  Darcy  Boles,  of  LBNL's 
copy  department,  received  a  spe¬ 
cial  citation  for  his  work  in 
producing  film  scripts. 

Other  agency  personnel  who 
had  important  parts  in  the  ef¬ 
fort  were  Helen  Gordon,  crea¬ 
tive  director;  Mrs.  Pamela 
Steward,  media  director;  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Hiers,  art  director;  Lee 
Sears,  of  the  production  depart¬ 
ment;  Ralph  Morgan  and  Mer- 
rell  Calhoun,  advertising  ac¬ 
count  executives. 

It  is  customary  in  Atlanta 
that  the  advertising  assignment 
for  the  annual  campaign  be  ro¬ 
tated  among  four  agencies.  In 
addition  to  LNBL,  these  are 
Burke  Dowling  Adams,  division 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborne;  Tucker  Wayne  &  Co., 
and  the  Atlanta  office  of  Mc- 
Cann-Marschalk,  Inc. 

• 

Bahr  Senior  VP 

Warren  A.  Bahr,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  at 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  has  l)een 
made  a  senior  vicepresident.  He 
joined  Young  &  Rubicam  in  1951. 
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N£W  DEFINmONS 

the  Panel  that  Grew  into  a  Daily  —  after  a  6-nionth  Trial  Run! 


Pioneered  by  these  papers: — listed  in  the  order  they  became  clients — Jacksonville  Times-Union, 
San  Jose  Mercury  and  News,  Seattle  Times,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Toledo  Blade, 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times,  Fall  River  Herald,  Kingston  (Ontario)  Whig-Standard, 
Newark  News,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Houston  Chronicle,  Indianapolis  Star. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1965,  NEW  DEFINITIONS  graduates  from  3  to  6  per  week. 

For  territory — phone — write — wire  Jim  Spadea  or  Bill  Harrow, 

Spadea  Syndicate  Inc.,  110  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  Tel.  212  AL  5-8330 


TELETYPESETTER 


The  worid’s  only 
integrated  and  complete 
system  for  the 
automatic  operation  of 
linecasting  machines 

Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter  Cost 
Reduction  System  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  your  typesetting  and  tape 
requirements  —  even  if  you’re  con¬ 
sidering  a  computer  installation. 
It’s  versatile!  Choose  from  5 
high  speed,  light  touch  keyboard 
tape  perforators  and  4  basic  TTS® 
Operating  Units  available  for  all 
makes  and  most  modelsof  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  Select  only  what  you 
need  from  a  wide  range  of  other 
matched  components  designed  for 
high  speed,  low  cost  type  produc¬ 
tion.  To  learn  more,  write  to: 

F=/ahlRCHH,D 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

«  mrnioi  or  roMcwu  finrtii  mo  imstoomhi  coofOOATioo 
mmma  mtcu.  ucvcHcm.  o.t. .  m  mmus  •  atumta  .  cmcAoo 


Preprint:  — 
Loss  Leader 
Or  Builder? 

San  Francisco 

Preprint  advertising  was 
I  alternately  labelled  a  loss  lead¬ 
er,  a  linage  builder  and  all 
!  manner  of  things  in-between 
during  a  decisionless  debate 
'  here  recently. 

The  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  discussion  was  stimu- 
I  lated  by  cost  comparisons  of 
■  mailed  and  new'spaper-inserted 
preprint. 

A  national  advertiser  can  in¬ 
sert  an  eight-page  section  in  the 
Sunday  sections  of  39  major 
markets  at  an  average  cost  of 
I  $13.35  per  1000,  statistics  of¬ 
fered  here  showed. 

A  24-page  preprint  section 
I  could  be  placed  in  the  same  list 
I  for  an  average  of  $27.49,  ac- 
!  cording  to  estimates  described 
i  as  in  use  in  top  agencies  across 
j  the  nation  and  available  to  ad- 
I  vertisers  at  4-A  agencies. 

Fuslagc  (iuMs 

In  comparison,  postage  alone 
w’ould  cost  $27.75  per  1000  for 
mailed  preprints  of  from  four 
I  to  12  standard  or  up  to  24  tab- 
I  loid  pages. 

i  This  cost  rises  to  $28.75  in 
1965.  Besides,  the  larger-size 
sections  already  cost  in  excess 
of  the  $27.75  figure,  it  w’as 
stated. 

Carl  F.  Edwards  Jr.,  San  Jose 
Mercury-News,  first  tossed  the 
preprint  problem  to  a  trio  of 
panelists  at  the  CNAEA,  North, 
meeting. 

Varying  views  were  presented 
by  Robert  S.  Ward,  advertising 
director,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle;  Milton  Towle,  Redding  Rec¬ 
ord-Searchlight,  and  Floyd  Eck¬ 
ert,  Napa  Register. 

Reports  from  every  advertis¬ 


ing  manager  present  followed. 
All  offer  preprint  of  one  type 
or  another.  All  manner  of  news- 
])apers  were  represented,  from 
a  tri-weekly  to  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  top  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  interchanges  it  was 
stated  that: 

Publishers  using  preprint  are 
attempting  to  compete  with  the 
Federal  government,  which  re¬ 
ports  a  loss  for  mailed  preprint. 

Publishers  can  use  preprint 
to  build  ROP  copy.  Detailed 
figures  were  listed. 

Alternately,  that  preprint  di¬ 
verts  some  ROP,  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  that  “newspapers  should 
not  have  loss  leaders.  The  rate 
structure  should  have  a  built-in 
profit.” 

Varied  .4ltilude8 

Some  papers  encourage  pre¬ 
print.  Others  strive  hard  to 
show  that  better  results  are  ob¬ 
tainable  from  ROP  copy. 

One  reported  the  use  of  a 
policy  involving  a  measuring 
stick.  It  was  admitted  that  a 
policy  leads  to  difficulties  when 
an  ad  man  tries  to  tell  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  his  advertising  funds 
are  not  large  enough  to  warrant 
preprint. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  mail 
competes  with  television  and 
stressed  that  direct  mail  people 
do  believe  in  print  media,  pro¬ 
viding  an  area  of  (^pportunity 
for  newspapers. 

During  the  discussion  it  was 
charged  that  the  agency  use  of 
a  milline  estimate  of  preprint 
costs  is  unfair. 

Avi-rage  Clianges 

The  two-page  report  from  39 
Sunday  newspapers  shows  the 
average  charge  per  1000  for 
varying  size  inserted  sections  as 
follows:  8  pages,  $13.35;  12 
pages,  $16.76;  16  pages,  $20.40; 
20  pages,  $24.03  and  24  pages, 
$27.49. 

The  24-page  section  rates 
range  from  $11.50  for  a  New 
England  daily  to  $87.65  for  a 
Pacific  Northwest  newspaper. 


The  range  for  an  eigh  .-pag*  j 
section  is  from  $9.50  per  1000  to 
$29.21.  All  rates  were  on  a  June, 
1964  basis. 

Addressing  and  postage  costs 
computed  from  a  sample  .eight ' 
of  50  pieces  formed  the  l  ase  of 
the  mailed-preprint  co.st.  The 
computed  expense  was  from 
$700  for  20,000  mailers  io  $1,- 
750  for  50,000. 

Other  (]o8t8 

Costs  are  higher  for  tand- 
ard  size  sections  of  14  to  16 
jjages  and  tabloids  of  28  to  32 
pages.  These  were  figured  at 
18  cents  a  pound. 

As  a  result  the  addressing 
and  mailing  of  14  standard  or 
28  tabloid  page  inserts  would  i 
run  from  $797  for  20,000  to  | 
$1,990  for  50,000.  That  for  20,- 
000  with  16  standard  pages  or 
32  tabloid  pages  would  cost  $888 
and  50,000  such  mailers  would 
cost  $2,221,  the  chart  issued 
here  stated. 

This  approximation  uses  ad¬ 
dressing  costs  of  $150  for  20,-  , 
000  and  $375  for  50,000  mailers.  \ 
Postage  cost  alone  is  estimated 
at  $550  for  20,000  —  with  $647 
for  14  standard  pages  and  $738 
for  16  standard  pages.  For  50,- 
000  the  postage  cost  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,375,  with  $1,615  for 
14  pages  and  $1,846  for  16 
standard  page  size  mailers. 

• 

2  Non-Advertising  Men  ^ 
Elected  to  FCB  Board 

Los  Angeus 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Inc., 
meeting  here  Nov.  19,  elected,  ' 
for  the  first  time  in  the  com-  ! 
pany’s  21-year-history,  two  non-  > 
advertising  men  to  serve  on  the  ! 
board.  j 

The  two  new  directors  are 
J.  Parker  Tall,  treasurer  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and 
Norman  P.  Smith,  vicepresident 
and  syndicate  manager  of  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  A 
Smith  brokerage. 

The  board  accepted  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Robert  J.  Koretz,  a 
senior  vicepresident,  effective  at 
the  end  of  this  year  when  he 
will  retire  after  35  years  with 
the  agency.  In  addition  to  his 
creative  work,  Mr.  Koretz  also 
is  management  supervisor  in  the 
agency’s  Chicago  office  for  the 
Kimberly-Clark  and  Chicago 
Tribune  accounts. 

• 

Lillis  Joins  HIA 

John  T.  Lillis,  former  New  ’ 
York  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Hobby  Industry 
Association  of  America.  He  has 
been  with  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ¬ 
ates  since  1959. 
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Photographed  in  Lima  by  United  Press  International  Compix. 


COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


And— what  is  particular  to  Peru  is  also  true  in  every  one  of  our  50  United  States. 
Given  a  choice,  competent  craftsmen  never  compromise  their  work  with  inferior 
supplies.  To  see  how  you  can  get  fine,  full  space  depth  for  better  plates  and  sharp, 
clean  printing,  contact  your  Wood  Flong  representative  for  a  free  trial  run. 
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SUPER  FIONGS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  ElONGS  •  H-T-P  MATS 
•  STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPECIAL  MATS  •  R.O.P.  COLOR  MATS 
•  GREEN  BAKtD  MATS  •  SYNDICATS  MATS  •  AO  MATS 

Ona  piae*  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOUP/NG 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  PAULS,  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  OHIO*:  S8t  Pifth  Av*..  Phon*:  MU  7>2080 

SERVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  ISII 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Computers  Process 
Even  Credit  Letters 

By  Stan  FinHiiettH 

CAM.  Providence  Journul  and  Bulletin 


An  all-purpose  computer  in 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  office 
does  a  vast  amount  of  work  for 
the  classified  advertising:  depart¬ 
ment.  It  even  prints  letters  to 
customers ! 

How  the  system  works  was 
told  by  Robert  V.  Ray,  manaRcr 
of  accounting  at  the  Herald,  to 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers.  This  is  a 
summary  of  his  report: 

This  computer  application 
takes  what  formerly  was  four 
separate  operations  performed 
in  three  separate  departments 
and  merges  them  into  one  total 
operation  which  crosses  all  de¬ 
partmental  boundaries.  It  af¬ 
fords  an  accurate  check,  for 
credit  purposes,  of  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  data  which  could  not  be 
economically  checked  by  conven¬ 
tional  methods. 

Ads  are  taken  in  the  Classi¬ 
fied  phone  room  on  an  insertion 

Eversrtliiiig 
in  Baltimore 
revolTCs  around 

THE  SUN 
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order  form,  which  is  then  sent 
to  the  TTS  room  for  punching 
into  paper  tape.  The  TTS  oper¬ 
ator  always  punches  everything 
in  white  on  the  form,  including 
the  pre-printed  computer  codes. 
If  there  is  a  number  in  the  green 
square,  indicating  the  code  num¬ 
ber  the  customer  uses  to  guard 
against  unauthorized  ads,  it  is 
punched.  If  there  is  no  name  or 
address  in  the  master  file,  the 
pink  square  is  punched.  Then 
the  text  of  the  ad  is  punched, 
unhyphenated  and  unjustified. 

Rilling  and  St'lliiig 

About  five  times  a  day,  the 
operator  in  TTS  calls  down  to 
the  1640  computer  room  to  load 
the  Classified  program.  The  tape 
is  then  read  into  the  reader,  and 
the  hyphenated  and  justified 
tape  is  punched  out  on  the 
punch.  At  the  same  time,  the 
computer  stores  the  billing  and 
scheduling  information  on  the 
magnetic  disks.  It  also  counts 
the  lines  in  each  ad  as  it  justi¬ 
fies,  and  stores  this  information 
with  the  billing  data.  Where 
large  sizes  of  type  are  required, 
the  equivalent  in  5%  point 
agate  lines  is  counted.  The  tape 
is  then  taken  to  the  linecasting 
machines  for  setting  into  type. 

After  each  of  the  five  batches 
are  processed  through  the  com¬ 
puter,  a  credit  check  is  made 
and  also  a  potential  kill  list.  This 
list  is  sent  to  the  credit  manager 
for  review  and  possible  action. 

Daily,  all  expiring  transit  ads 
are  billed  on  a  form.  If  the 
customer  has  any  previous  bills 
still  unpaid,  they  are  also  listed. 


The  control  is  by  telephone 
number,  which  prints  on  the 
stub  as  well  as  on  the  bill  it.self. 
Follow-up  notices  are  also  sent 
out  daily,  printed  by  the  com¬ 
puter — first  and  second  re¬ 
minders  and  a  letter,  preceded 
by  a  telephone  call.  The  com¬ 
puter  prints  the  telephone  list. 

When  the  computer  prints  the 
letter,  it  calls  in  the  variable 
information,  such  as  name  and 
address,  amount  due,  etc.,  from 
the  disk  file  and  incorporates  it 
into  the  constant  information  in 
the  letter.  By  using  very  fine 
perforations  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  form,  the  letter 
can  be  made  to  look  like  an 
individually  typed  letter  on  regu¬ 
lar  company  stationery. 

All  bills  still  unpaid  after  75 
days  are  reproduced  as  origin¬ 
ally  printed.  One  copy  goes  to 
the  collection  agency,  and  one 
copy  is  filed. 

On  weekly  and  monthly  billing 
customers,  linage  is  stored  on 
disks  by  customer  phone  num¬ 
ber.  Then  a  bill  is  prepared.  This 
is  actually  a  statement  which 
starts  with  any  balance  forward 
on  the  first  line.  All  payments, 
discounts,  etc.,  are  .shown,  as 
well  as  all  new  charges.  Any 
miscellaneous  charges,  such  as 
artwork  or  engravings  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  ad  number,  so  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  relate  additional 
charges  to  the  ad  involved. 

The  computer  makes  a  credit 
check  against  a  credit  file  which 
covers  (1)  all  bad  debts  for  the 
past  two  years;  (2)  all  delin¬ 
quent  accounts  of  current  con¬ 
tract  customers;  (3)  all  transi¬ 
ent  bills  over  30  days  old;  (4) 
all  hotel  and  motel  telephone 
numbers;  (5)  all  pay  telephone 
numbers;  (6)  all  answering 
service  telephone  numbers;  (7) 
credit  limit,  when  assigned,  and 
(8)  all  contract  customers. 

«  *  * 

MORE  FOR  IDEA  FILE 

Continuing  a  report  on  busi¬ 
ness-getting  ideas: 

One  is  “Names  in  Hartford’s 


That’s  why 
The  Sunpapcrs 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


Nitional  ReprMenUthres: 
CrMiiNr,  Woodward  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Naw  York,  San  Francisco,  Lot  Anieies, 
Cbicaco,  Dolroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

The  trip  Jim  Comstock  made  early  in  1946  to  Chicago  to  buy 
rnachinery  to  start  his  weekly,  molded  the  paper’s  political  pattern. 
Jim  Comstock,  now  publisher  of  the  spokesman  for  Appalachia, 
learned  that  government  can’t  get  so  big  that  it  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  newspapers,  and  that  the  public’s  only  protection  is  the  press. 
He  walked  in  and  asked  to  see  a  linotype.  He  pronounced  it  linno- 
type.  The  man  corrected  him  and  stared  at  the  two  yellow  stripes 
on  his  sleeve.  Jim  had  just  got  out  of  the  navy,  and  in  that  time 
there  was  a  clothes  shortage.  Remember?  Bronson  says  Jim  doesn’t 
wear  the  stripes  on  his  sleeves  now.  Down  his  back,  he  kids.  The 
man  did  have  a  linotype,  he  said.  For  $3,000.  Jim  gasped  as  if  his 
malaria  had  returned.  “We  can  only  afford  $800.”  Bronson  had  set 
the  figure.  Tlie  man  looked  as  if  his  malaria  had  returned.  “Aren’t 
you  buying  it  for  the  Navy?”  Jim  said  no  and  explained.  “Well,” 
said  the  man.  “You  made  a  sacrifice  for  us.  You  fought.  I’ll  sacri¬ 
fice  for  you.  $800  takes  it.”  It  was  then  Jim  knew  he  had  to  keep 
on  fighting — for  the  people.  Can  he  fight  for  anybody  who  needs  a 
market  in  Appalachia? 


AdvertisemfHt 


History.”  CAM  Kenneth  F  Gro 
gan  ran  the  2- page  feature  for| 
7  consecutive  days.  It  was  sold 
at  regular  rate. 

In  September,  the  Santa  -ios 
(Calif.)  Prens  Democrat  ran  the 
biggest  tab  section  in  the  paper’s^ 
history — 80  pages.  CAM  F.  Dry- 
den  Moore  reports  that  Classi¬ 
fied’s  part  in  producing  the  .sec¬ 
tion  was  selling  127  ads  and 
3,500  lines  from  cold-turkey 
prospects.  The  theme,  co\.ring 
the  history  of  Sonoma  County 
from  the  Civil  War  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  was  titled  “Journey  l•''roll^| 
Yesterday.” 

\Somelliing  Different’ 

Robert  Ryder,  CAM  of  the! 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  hatl 
produced  a  special  8-page  tal 
loid  Automotive  section  that  de-i 
veloped  as  a  result  of  an  out-i 
side  salesman’s  coming  up  withij 
“something  different.” 

It  featured  an  attractive  but) 
simple  cover  page  carrying  th*J 
“Code  of  Ethics”  of  the  Sm 
homish  County  Independent! 
Automobile  Dealers.  Signaturegj 
of  the  members  were  run  on  the( 
page,  and  it  was  pro-rat« 
among  them. 

From  the  Hamburg  (W.  Gei 
many)  Abendblatt,  Managii 
Director  Rudolph  Gothner  hj 
sent  along  an  idea  that  hi 
worked  successfully  there  foi 
some  time.  It’s  “Wohnrai 
tausch” — or  dwelling  exchanj 
with  about  a  half  page  of  a( 
squared  across  the  bottom  of  aj 
page.  The  ads  are  arranj 
according  to  the  number  of  b 
rooms. 

Mr.  Gothner  said,  “As  in  evei 
large  city,  it  is  often  necessai 
for  families  to  move,  either 
cause  the  living  space  has 
come  too  large  or  too  small  oi 
because  they  want  to  mo^ 
closer  to  their  place  of  work. 

Successful  selling  of  a  car4 
lease  feature  has  been  reported 
by  Jack  Heller,  CAM  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Press-Telegram. 

It’s  a  4  column  x  12  inch  group 
ad  that  runs  every  Tuesday. 
Fifteen  advertisers  participate. 
Each  week,  14  of  them  run  a  1 
column  X  2  inch  ad  around  a  2 
column  x  6  inch  ad  that  alter¬ 
nates  among  the  advertisers. 
There’s  a  4  column  x  2  inch 
attention-compelling  streamer 
across  the  top. 

McCracken  Honored 

Norristown,  Pa. 

Robert  I.  McCracken,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Times  Herald,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  award  for  commun¬ 
ity  service.  He  is  the  recipient 
of  the  first  Silver  Shield  Award 
of  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America. 
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It  absolutely  refuses  to  solve  problems  in  Astro- 
Physics,  make  out  payrolls  or  do  cost  accounting. 
Frankly  it  can’t.  All  it  can  do  is  spew  out  justified 
six-level  tape  for  automatic  typesetters  at  six  or 
seven  thousand  newspaper  lines  an  hour. 

It’s  really  nobody’s  fault  that  it’s  narrow-minded. 
It  was  designed  to  do  just  one  job  .  .  .  produce 
typesetting  tape  more  economically  than  any  other 
computer.  Send  for  literature.  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Mergenthaler 


Some  False 
Ad  Claims 
Tolerated 

A  significant  segment  of  the 
American  public  is  willing  to 
concede  business  “the  right”  to 
mislead  in  its  adv'ertising  or  to 
cut  some  “sharp”  comers  in  its 
operations,  a  survey  reported  in 
the  December  issue  of  Redbook 
magazine  discloses. 

The  article,  “Honesty  and  Dis¬ 
honesty,”  which  is  based  on  the 
responses  to  a  questionnaire  of 
some  2,000  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life,  shows  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  no  longer  hold  to  the  Com¬ 
mandment,  “Thou  shalt  not 
steal.”  Apparently  this  precept 
now  has  given  way  to  “Thou 
shalt  not  steal  too  much  for  the 
wrong  reasons,  from  the  wrong 
people  in  the  wrong  fashion,” 
the  article  contends. 

Author  Sam  Blum  says  that 
only  a  minority  of  respondents 
surveyed  favored  punishment  in 
the  following  series  of  hypotheti¬ 
cal  but  typical  cases: 

A  real  estate  man  sells  a 
homesite  without  informing  the 
purchaser  that  it  is  40  miles 
from  the  nearest  water. 

A  market  advertising  fillet  of 
flounder  represents  and  sells  cod 
instead  to  an  unknowing  cus¬ 
tomer. 

A  screen  star  endorses  a  facial 
soap  she  does  not  use. 

A  soap  company  president  ad¬ 
vertises  his  detergent  as  “New 
Improved”  when  only  the  box 
has  been  changed. 

Responses  to  the  Redbook 
queries  show  that  the  public  is 
largely  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  “let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware”  principle  prevails  in  the 
first  two  instances.  The  shopper 
should  ask  about  water  and 
recognize  the  difference  between 
fish,  many  commented.  An  over¬ 
whelming  percentage  of  those 
polled  okayed  the  ad  with  the 


star’s  untruthful  endorsement, 
saying  “nobody  believes  endorse¬ 
ments,  so  the  company’s  wasting 
its  own  money.” 

The  .soap  company  president 
was  frequently  excused  with  the 
logic  that  while  he  was  cheating 
many  people,  he  wasn’t  cheating 
them  of  very  much. 

Offend»‘d  by  Tire  ‘Lie’ 

In  an  interesting  parallel, 
however,  the  public  did  seem 
more  offended  by  “an  out-and- 
out  lie”  than  by  only  “mislead¬ 
ing  advertising,”  even  though 
an  example  of  the  latter  as  pro¬ 
posed  offered  more  serious  pos¬ 
sible  consequences. 

To  illustrate:  About  45  per¬ 
cent  of  the  respondents  favored 
the  arrest  of  a  clothing  manu¬ 
facturer  who  blatantly  lied  about 
the  fabric  content  of  a  garment ; 
whereas,  merely  12  j)ercent  pre¬ 
scribed  this  action  in  the  case 
of  a  tire  dealer  advertising  “Top 


WOOD  EOUIPMENT  is  the  key  to  a 
BETTER  LOOKING  NEWSPAPER 

LOOK  TO  WOOD  FOR 

►  Black  and  White  Press  Units 

►  Multi-Color  Units  and  Spot  Color 
_  ►  Reels.  Tensions,  and  Autopasters 

►  Stereotype  Plate  Casting  Machines 
S^ND  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Grade  Tires”  which  actually 
were  “Top  Grade”  in  only  “the 
lowest  class”  of  all  tires  on  the 
market.  The  article  notes  that 
the  buyer  of  the  tire  could  be 
risking  his  life  unknowingly  on 
its  quality  while  the  fabric  con¬ 
tent  of  a  sweater  is  unlikely  to 
affect  the  wearer’s  health  or  Advertising  Course 
satisfaction  with  the  garment.  Guide  Is  Published 

Even  some  clearly  illegal  busi- 

ness  practices,  seem  now  to  be  Lubbock,  Tex. 

condoned  by  many  among  rep-  D**-  Ross  of  Texas 

resentative  segments  of  the  pop-  Tech  has  joined  forces  with  Dr. 
ulation,  the  Redbook  article  Donald  G.  Hileman  of  Southern 
points  out.  Only  18  percent  of  Illinois  University  in  compiling 
women  called  for  legal  action  editing  a  36-page  booklet 

against  drug  manufacturers  who  entitled  “Where  Shall  I  Go  to 
committed  the  anti-consumer  College  to  Study  Advertising?” 
crime  of  price  fixing.  Men  were  The  booklet  is  primarily  di- 
stricter  in  their  thinking.  Some  rected  toward  high  school  pupils 
47  percent  indicated  they  felt  .seeking  material  about  colleges 

the  situation  called  for  fine  or  and  universities  where  adver- 

imprisonment.  tising  curricula  are  offered. 

And  stock  market  manipula-  Typical  of  the  information  are 
tion  wherein  major  investors  entrance  requirements;  room, 
start  a  wave  of  panic  selling  by  lx)ard,  and  tuition  costs;  finan- 
offering  their  own  shares  so  they  rial  aid  available;  scholarships; 
might  buy  the  stock  back  at  a  number  of  advertising  students, 
lower  price  won  the  okay  of  18  faculty  members  and  graduates, 

percent  of  the  women  and  21  • 

percent  of  the  men.  Many  termed  Apple  Growers 
this  “sharp  investing.  20  Newspapers 

rw  1  .  ivi  1  A  •  Newspapers  figure  prominent- 

Dubois  Named  Again  Jy  the  Western  New  York 

The  president  of  the  Inter  Apple  Growers’  new  campaign. 
American  Press  Association,  The  growers  are  repeating  last 
Pedro  G.  Beltran,  La  Prensa,  year’s  “Know  Your  Apples” 
Lima,  Peru,  has  officially  an-  theme  in  large  space  ads  sched- 
nounced  the  appointment  of  uled  to  appear  in  20  newspapers 
Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune,  in  14  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
as  chairman  of  the  organiza-  vania  cities, 
tion’s  Committee  on  Freedom  of  The  agency,  Charles  W.  Hoyt 
the  Press  for  1964-65.  This  will  Co.  Inc.,  reported  recall  rates 
be  Mr.  Dubois’  15th  consecutive  for  last  year’s  black  and  white 
term  as  chairman  of  the  com-  ad  were  more  than  five  times 
mittee.  those  for  “straight-sell”  ads. 
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...  that’s  the  story  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Year  Book.  Everybody 
who  uses  it  really  uses 
it.  Copies  get  dog¬ 
eared  from  constant  use. 
That's  why  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  YEAR  BOOK 
gets  seen  and  read.  Now 
your  best  customers  are 
about  to  replace  their 
dog-eared  1964  editions. 
And  you  had  better  get 

t" 

your  advertising  ready 
for  the  1965  issue! 


^  YEAR  BOOK  S 
FOR  AND  ABOUT  NEW: 


where  your  advertising  me 

year-iong  exposure  to  your 

1 

and  customers  in  the  news] 
advertising  and  aliied  fieidi 


Howell  Rees,  research  vice  president,  and  Roger 
C.  Bumstead,  media  director  of  Kelly,  Nason,  Inc., 
an  advertising  agency  that  places  over  $8-million 
in  newspapers,  heavy  in  the  travel  and  resort  field. 
Note  the  copy  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book 
on  Mr.  Bumstead's  busy  desk. 


These  leading  advertising 
agencies  are  regular  users  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  Al  Paul  Lefton  Co. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  j.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  Doremus  &  Co. 

Young  &  Rubicam  Hicks  &  Greist 

Ted  Bates  &  Co.  Inc.  Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington 

Leo  Burnett  Co.  Gray  &  Rogers 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  Rumrill  Company  Inc. 

Benton  &  Bowles  Meldrum  &  Fewsmith 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Foster  Advertising 

Lennen  &  Newell  Inc.  Arndt,  Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Keen 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.  Cole  &  Weber,  Inc. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc.  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner 

William  Esty  Co.  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.  Winius-Brandon  Co. 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles  Hutchins  Advertising  Co.  Inc. 

Grey  Advertising  Co.  Diener  &  Oo.rskind 

Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  Barnes  Chase  Advertising 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.  Hall,  Haerr,  Peterson  &  Harney 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.  Beeson-Reichert  Inc. 

Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Louis  Benito  Advertising 

Cunningham  &  Walsh  Inc.  Kudner  Agency 

Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather,  Inc.  Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove 

MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.  Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling,  Inc. 
Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard,  Inc.  Byer  &  Bowman  Advertising  Agency 

Maxon,  Inc.  Mathisson  &  Associates,  Inc. 

MacLaren  Advertising  Beaumont  Advertising  Agency 

D.  P.  Brother  &  Co.  Staples  Advertising,  Inc. 

Fletcher  Richard,  Calkins  &  Holden  Bauer-Tripp-Foley 
McCann-Marschalk  The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 

Reach,  McClinton,  Inc.  Gray  &  Kilgore  Company 

Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield  Baker  &  Stimpson  Advertising 
Wade  Advertising  Hal  Stebbins  Inc. 

Grant  Advertising  Ellington  &  Co. 

Ross  Roy  B.S.F.  &  D.  Inc.  Jones,  Brakeley  &  Rockwell,  Inc. 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.  Rogers  &  Cowan.  Inc. 

Bozell  &  Jacobs  Inc.  Freystadt  Associates,  Inc. 

Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.  Kelly-Nason,  Inc. 


Here  is  your  newspaper  in 
all  wrapped  up  in  a  single 
of  complete,  current  infer 


. . .  An  audience  of  more 
than  5,000  newspaper 
advertisers  and  prospects! 


Newspaper 


NEWSPAPER  SECTION 


Section . . . 


Used  throughout 
the  year  by  big- 
budget  newspaper 
advertisers  and 
their  advertising 
agencies  as  a 
basic  data  source! 


Complcta,  occurota,  up-to-dol*  liilingt  on  all  U.S.  and 
Conodian  doily  and  Sunday  nawtpapars  . . .  providing  In¬ 
formation  on  circulation,  population,  oddrott,  tolophono, 
advortising  and  circulation  rot**,  notional  advortiiing  rop- 
rotonlalivot,  wiro  lorvicai,  color  availability,  supplomontt 
and  magazinoi,  split  runs,  broadcast  atllliatos,  group 
momborship,  spocial  oditions  . . .  plus  lotost  lists  of  oxocu- 
livas,  dapartmantoi  aditors,  othar  information. 

•  Individual  listings  of  all  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  and 
Sunday  navrspapars,  with  data  as  abova. 

•  Diractary  of  ovar  8,000  U.S.  waakly  and  bi-waakly 
nawspapars,  with  day  af  publication,  oddrass,  noma  of 
aditor  and  publishar,  advartising  rata,  and  printing 
procass. 

•  Diractory  of  nawspapars  of  Latin  Amarica,  Eurapa,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australasia. 


*  Foraign  languaga,  spacial  sarvica  and  nagro  naws¬ 
papars  publishad  in  tha  U.S. 

*  Daily  nawspapar  groups,  U.S.  ond  Canada,  suppla- 
mants  and  magazinas,  joint  ownarship,  group  units, 
natworks. 


*  Raody  rackonar  of  nawspapar  advartising  ratas  and 
circulatians,  all  U.S.  statas  and  Canadian  provincas, 
with  basic  data  for  spoca  buyars. 


*  Lists  of  nawspapar  publishars  and  aditors,  by  city  and 
stata,  for  morning,  avaning,  all  day  and  Sunday  U.S. 
nawspapars. 


Services 
Section . . . 

. . .  with  complete 
information  on  all 
newspaper  services, 
equipment  and 
supplies... used  in 
all  newspaper 
departments! 

'..X 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

A  complete  section  devoted  to  services  and  products  used 
in  all  newspaper  departments  —  mechanical  production, 
editorial,  advartising,  circulation,  promotion,  ate.  —  used 
as  a  basic  information  source  by  newspapers,  advertisers, 
manufacturers,  suppliers  to  tha  newspaper  industry. 

•  Newspaper  advartising  reprasantativas,  with  names  af 
executives  and  staff  members,  addresses  and  phane 
numbers  of  branches  in  various  cities,  lists  of  naws¬ 
papars  rapresantad  by  each  firm. 

•  Newspaper  news  and  feature  services,  syndicates,  wire 
services,  with  names  and  addresses. 

•  Alphabetical  directory  of  newspaper  mechanical  aquip- 
mant,  suppliers,  and  services. 

•  Newspaper  suppliers  and  services,  by  type  of  equip- 
ment,  and  by  nawspapar  department. 

•  Lists  of  nawspapar  advartising  and  editorial  mat  sarv- 
icas. 

•  Tabulation  of  mechanical  equipment  in  U.S.  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspaper  plants. 

•  Data  on  journalism  schools,  owords  for  journalism,  ad¬ 
vartising,  typography,  etc.  Books  on  nawspapar  sub¬ 
jects. 

•  Directory  of  major  U.S.,  Conodian,  Great  Britain  and 
Australian  advertising  agencies,  responsible  for  most 
newspaper  odvertising. 
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SPEI  LING  PROBE 


New^  Words  Not  Tricky, 
Same  Old  Errors  Made 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  inf?  pause  and  study;  all  high  on 
How’s  your  spelling?  Accord-  the  copy  reader’s  list.” 
ing  to  William  F.  Shea,  news  He  uses  caps  to  flag  danger 
editor.  Hartford  Times,  re-  points  in:  Ten-T-acles,  di-PH- 
portoiR  are  most  likely  to  have  theria,  mEmento,  aperl-tif, 
trouble  with:  affect-effect,  con-  na-PH-tha,  pantomi-M-e,  aS- 
sensus,  liaison  and  separate.  The  phalt  and  synthe-S-ize. 
infoimation  comes  from  a  sur-  What’s  to  be  done? 
vey  of  Gannett  newspaper  copy  “Gripe,  for  one  thing,”  ad¬ 
men.  vises  copy  reader  Phil  Homer  of 

Mr.  Rea,  in  a  symposium  for  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
the  house  magazine,  Gannetteer,  Post.  “When  possible — on  no¬ 
reports:  “Only  one  word  was  deadline  feature  stories,  etc. — 
more  generally  misspelled — Ac-  insist  that  rewriters  and  writing 
commodate.”  reporters  polish  their  pieces. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  more  seeking  the  transposed  letters  or 
difficult  spelling  of  words  born  the  extra  consonant.  And  give 
of  the  space  age,  medicine  and  the  dictionary  a  prominent  place 
science,  reporters  have  met  the  in  the  newsroom.” 
challenge.  “New  words  intripe  Writes  Jack  Cairns,  assistant 
today’s  new.smen,  ’  sps  Mr.  Rea,  ^ity  editor  of  the  Utica  Oh- 
“If  they  cant  spell  them  cor-  server-Dispatch:  “Today,  it 
rectly  they  go  to  the  dictionary.  seems,  spelling  errors  in  too 
Writes  James  W.  Dornan,  as-  many  instances  are  forgiven, 
sistant  city  editor,  Niagara  FaHs  ^fter  all,  the  reasoning  goes. 
Gazette  :  ‘  Our  repoiprs  very  ^hy  blame  the  reporter  when  it 
seldom  misspell  ptpodactyl.  .  .  .  jg  copy  desk’s  job,  among 
We  do,  pweyp,  have  troubles  ^ther  things,  to  watch  for  spell- 
with  such  sticklers  as  judgment,  ^g  mistakes?  This  is  not  the 
defendant  and  sizable  (an  extra  answer.  Permitting  reporters 
‘e  pojis  up  where  it  shouldn  t) ,  jjg  careless  with  spelling  in- 
supersinle,  accompanist,  psychia¬ 
trist,  parishioner,  existence,  - 

principal-principle,  and  several 
others,  including  embarrass.  .  .  . 

“Among  the  common  space 
terms,  the  one  most  frequently  ^ 

misspelled  at  the  Gazette  has  ^ 

lieen  missile.  The  second  “i”  is 

From  Milton  Marcus,  news 
editor,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Cour- 

“Certain  misspellings  appear 
year  after  year  as  regularly  as  ^  n 
new  faces  appear  in  the  city 
room.  By  all  odds  the  most  com- 
mon  is  ‘cemetary.’  Other  words  ^ 
often  misspelled:  Fictitious,  ex-  W 

istence,  lavender.”  hl^ 

And  from  Merle  A.  Jones, 
news  editor  of  the  Binghamton  ^ 

(N.  Y.)  Evening  Press:  “I  don’t 
think  the  pattern  of  misspelling 

has  lieen  changing  over  the  That's  about 

years.  I  think  we’re  stuck  pretty  ^  tj-x 

much  with  the  same  old  list  of  •  J*u| 

troublemakers  (including)  judg-  4.L  *  | 

ment,  harass,  usable,  rarefy,  staying  thare! 

liquefy,  naphtha,  hemorrhage 
and  inoculate.” 

Wilbur  G.  Lewis,  assistant  to  Address  . 

the  managing  editor  of  the 

Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron-  ^ . 

tele,  notes  several  tricky  words.  Company  . 

including  straitjacket  and 
sleight-of-hand.  Also  to  be  _  , 

checked  carefully  are:  Furtive,  «  fJitf 

persuade,  pursue,  insistence  and 

resistance,  infectious  and  inef-  SSO  THIRD  AVENUI 
fectual,  proceed  and  precede,  re-  $6.50  a  yaar,  U.  , 

nowned  and  redound,  all  requir-  |_ _ 
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vites  them  to  be  careless  with 
facts.” 

Newspapers,  Mr.  Cairns  sug¬ 
gests,  should  provide  lists  of 
commonly  misspelled  words, 
along  with  the  style  sheet. 

a 

Of  Medical  Family, 

He’ll  Write  About  It 

Cleveland 

New  medical  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Press  is  Edwin  L. 
Seitz,  a  man  eminently  qualified 
for  the  post  in  both  family  and 
educational  background. 

His  father,  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Seitz  of  Indiana,  was 
vicepresident  of  the  Wellborn- 
Walker  Hospital  and  president 
of  the  Tri-State  Radium  Insti¬ 
tute. 

His  brother.  Dr.  Philip  F.  D. 
Seitz  of  Chicago,  was  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Hoffheimer  Award 
for  psychiatric  research. 

Until  the  field  of  journalism 
won  his  interest,  Edwin  Seitz 
aspired  to  a  medical  career.  He 
was  18  months  away  from  earn¬ 
ing  his  M.D.  degree  when  he 
volunteered  for  war  duty. 

After  the  war  and  before 
joining  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
in  1950,  Mr.  Seitz  worked  as 
a  research  bacteriologist.  He 
joined  the  Press  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter  last  July.  His  daughter, 
Harriet,  is  a  medical  technician 
in  Cincinnati. 
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Stiff  Stfkt/y  0 
fomffy  Affair 


Julian  P.Von  Winkle,  Jr.,  m 

Prosidonf  JF 

Old  Fitzgerald  ^ 

Distillery  V 

Louitvilla,  Kanlucicy 
CttabUthod  1849 

After  more  than  60  years  as 
President  of  our  family  distillery, 
my  father,  the  long-time  editor 
of  these  familiar  columns,  as¬ 
sumes  the  title  of  "Senior 
Proprietor”. 

As  a  rugged  independent  of 
the  old-fashioned  Kentucky 
Sour  Mash  School,  he  prefers 
this  title  to  the  customary 
“Chairman  of  the  Board”. 

"Chairmen,”  he  claims,  “are 
on  the  last  step  up  the  ladder. 
Senior  Proprietors  are  on  the 
rung  after  that!” 

Now,  in  a  gesture  both  modest 
and  generous,  he  hands  his  |)en 
to  me  to  acquaint  you  with  two 
promotions,  his  and  mine.  After 
more  than  a  quarter-century 
under  his  direction,  “aged-in- 
the-wood  and  bottle-ripe”,  he 
now  names  me  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  President. 

Traditionally,  the  making  and 
aging  of  old-fashioned  Kentucky 
Bourbon  has  always  been  a 
family  enterprise — a  father- to- 
son  affair  in  which  the  family 
recipe,  so  carefully  protected 
through  the  years,  is  preserved 
for  the  generations  to  come. 

Thus,  as  one  of  a  dwindling 
handful  of  Kentucky  indepen¬ 
dents,  our  modest  country  dis¬ 
tillery  remains,  now  as  always, 
“strictly  a  family  affair.” 

And  so  committed  are  we  to 
the  best  tradition  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Kentucky  sour  mash  that 
our  Old  Fitzgerald  recipe  re¬ 
mains  today  as  it  was  three 
fathers-and-sons  ago. 

With  my  father’s  pen  now  in 
hand,  I  assure  you  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  so.  Whatever  change 
the  future  may  bring,  there  will 
be  no  compromise  of  famous 
Old  Fitzgerald  quality. 

In  the  words  of  our  newly- 
appointed  Senior  Proprietor: 
“We  invite  you  to  join  an  Inner 
Circle  of  the  Bourbon  Elite  who 
have  discovered  the  everlasting 
goodness  of  our  Old  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  and  find  it  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  share,  in  moderation, 
with  associates  and  friends.” 

Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon 
Bottled-in- Bond 
at  Mellow  100  Proof 


UPI  Names  Eric  Riel 
Manager  for  Canada 

Eric  Riel  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manajfer  of  United  Press 
International  of  Canada  Ltd.  by 
Mims  Thomason,  president  and 
general  manager  of  UPI. 

Mr.  Riel  succeeds  Frank  Eyrl, 
who  was  appointed  Continental 
European  manager  of  UPI. 

Mr.  Riel  has  been  a  UPI 
regional  executive  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  since  late  1961.  He  joined 
UPI  in  Shanghai  in  1948  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Chinese  Civil 
War.  In  September,  1949,  he  was 
transferred  to  Sydney  and  was 
UPI’s  manager  for  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  from  1958  to 
1961. 

A  native  of  Tientsin,  China, 
Mr.  Riel  worked  for  the  Tient¬ 
sin  Evening  Journal  before  he 
joined  UPI. 

Mr.  Eyrl  was  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  for  UPI 
for  two  years  before  he  was 
transferr^  to  the  Canadian 
company  in  1962.  He  joined  UPI 
in  1941  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Eyrl  is  a  native  of  Vienna 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vienna  Law  College  and 
the  Academy  for  Political  and 
Economic  Sciences. 


Extensive  plans  are  now  under  way 
to  commemorate  MEN’S  WEAR 
Ma^tazine's  75  years  of  publishing 
with  the  publication  of  a  special  an¬ 
niversary  issue  on  June  25,  1%5. 
MEN’S  WEAR  was  inaugurated  in 
1890  as  the  Chicago  Apparel  Gazette 
and  was  the  forerunner  «d  the 
suhse<|uent  merchandising  papers 
now  in  the  Fairchild  family.  The 
special  anniversary  issue  will  have 
as  its  theme  “75  Years  of  Fashion.” 
and  will  devote  a  major  portion  of 
its  edit<irial  coverage  to  the  history 
of  men’s  fashion  during  that  jreriod. 


j.  W.  (Buddy)  Cohn.  Fairchild’s 
Far  East  Director  and  head  of  the 
company’s  japan  bureau  in  Tokyo, 
will  he  visiting  the  United  States 
from  Dec.  1  to  Jan.  8.  He  will  spend 
the  first  three  days  in  Los  Angeles 
and  then  head  for  a  short  vacation 
in  Florida  before  coming  to  New 
York.  He  also  will  spend  a  few  days 
in  the  Washington.  D.  C.  bureau.  Mr. 
Cohn,  who  is  currently  president  of 
the  Foreign  Correspondents  Club  of 
Japan,  was  a  recent  speaker  at  the 
17th  National  Newspaper  Convention 
in  Tokyo. 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSWOMEN— Winners  of  1964  Front  Page 
Awards  of  the  Newspaper  Women's  Club  of  New  York:  Left  to  right — 
Barbara  Delatiner,  Newsday,  for  criticism;  Fern  Marja  Eckman,  Post, 
feature;  Gail  Sheehy,  Herald  Tribune,  woman's  interest;  Sue  Reinert, 
Herald  Tribune,  story  without  deadline  pressure;  Theo  Wilson,  News, 
story  with  deadline  pressure;  and  club  president  Rosalind  Massow, 
Parade,  who  presented  awards. 


Laurence  R.  Hoagland,  for¬ 
merly  president  of  Carpenter 
Paper  Company  —  now  vice- 
president  and  assistant  to  the 
business  manager  of  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald. 


desk,  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  i-.i  ,  . 

Toum  Talk,  to  political  reporter  Elected 

for  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-  San  Francisco 

Ledger.  Justus  Craemer,  San  Rafael 

*  *  *  Independent-Journal,  was  named 

Patricia  Butler,  formerly  chairman  emeritus  and  Lowell 

with  the  promotion  department  E.  Jessen,  Turlock  Journal,  be- 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele-  came  his  successor  as  president 
gram  &  Sun — to  executive  sec-  in  California  Press  Association 
retary  to  the  manager  of  media  elections. 

relations,  Continental  Can  Co.  Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  Van 

*  *  *  Nuys  News,  was  elected  vice- 

Richard  Eby— from  assistant  president  with  Philip  N.  Mc- 

city  editor  to  city  editor,  San  Combs,  San  Francisco,  secre- 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  tary-treasurer  and  Jack  Crae- 
replacing  Leo  Bowler  —  now  mer,  San  Rafael  I-J,  recording 
specializing  in  science  and  poli-  secretary, 
tics.  George  Dissinger — from  *  *  ♦ 

politics  to  city  desk;  Vern  Grip-  John  Justice — to  the  Asso- 
Jack  Perron,  formerly  with  fin — from  church  editor  to  ciated  Press,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
the  Redding  (Calif.)  Search-  North  San  Diego  County  beat; 
light-Democrat — to  Associated  Karen  Gustafson — from  gen- 
Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  eral  assignment  to  church  editor. 


Marmn  Sosna,  for  the  past 
four  years  city  editor  of  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star  Free- 
Press  —  named  editor  of  the 
Conejo  News,  Thousand  Oaks, 
Calif.  Both  papers  ai-e  members 
of  the  John  P.  Scripps  Newspa¬ 
pers. 


Mary  Neale.  London  fashion  editor 
for  Fairchild  Publications  for  the 
past  37  years,  will  retire  on  Dec.  I. 
She  will  continue  to  work  as  a 
part-time  consultant  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY.  Ann  Ryan,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  Miss  Neale,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  her  as  London  fashion  editor 
for  the  Fairchild  papers. 


Included  in  the  list  of  Fairchild’s 
Fall  1964  Directories  which  have  just 
been  published  for  advanced  spring 
buying  are:  “Domestic  &  Linens, 
Rugs  &  Shower  Curtains”  Directory, 
with  4.598  companies  listed,  and  the 
“Infants’,  Children’s,  Girls’,  Sub 
Teens’  &  Young  Juniors”  Directory, 
listing  4.063  merchandise  sources. 


Walter  P.  Santel — promoted 
to  assistant  circulation  director, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Gus 
SCHiMPF — to  city  home  delivery 
manager. 


Irving  Garbutt — to  managing 
editor  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Morning  Star,  replacing  PHIL 
Wagner — resigned. 
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Adrian  Lee — from  reporter 
to  city  desk  assistant,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  Malcolm  Poin¬ 
dexter — police  beat  to  rewrite. 


RmMhkorM  of 

D«ily  N«ws  R^ord,  Women's  Woer  Dolly. 
Home  Furnishings  Deily,  Footweer  News, 
Supermerket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly. 
Men's  Weer  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metelworking  News,  Directories. 


Gary  Harvey — from  sports 
editor,  Cheyenne  W  yoming 
Eagle,  to  UPI,  Cheyenne. 
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Clii<‘:<;:o  IJPI  Staff 
Clianiies  Aiinoiinred 

Chicago 

Chsnjres  in  executive  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  Central  Division  of 
the  United  Press  International 
were  nnnounced  last  week  by 
Dale  M.  Johns,  division  inan- 
airer. 

Robert  E.  Paire  bas  been 
named  administrative  assistant 
to  Mr.  Johns,  replacing  Peter 
S.  Willet  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  executive. 

Donald  R.  Pieper,  formerly 
Nebraska  State  News  Manager, 
is  transferring  from  Omaha  to 
Indianapolis  as  a  regional  execu¬ 
tive. 

Charles  E.  Wiesar  has  been 
named  Nebraska  State  News 
Manager.  He  has  been  manager 
of  the  Lincoln  bureau.  His  place 
there  will  be  filled  by  William 
B.  Ketter. 


Nathalie  Prise,  a  1964  grad¬ 
uate  of  Tulane  University — to 
the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Star. 


PRESS  VETERAN  of  1964— Milburn  P.  Akers  (left),  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  receives  a  plaque  in  recognition  from  Carroll  Ari- 
mond,  city  editor,  Chicago  Associated  Press,  and  chairman  of  Press 
Veterans  Association  which  held  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Akers. 

eball  Scholar  Dave  Felthotis — from  desk- 

man,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  to  news  editor,  Renton 

ichael  Hill,  St.  Thomas  Col-  (Wash.)  Record-Chronicle. 


Richard  Pezdirtz,  former 
golf  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News — to  Freedom  Newspapers, 
Texas,  as  sports  director. 


The  Greenville,  Columbia 
and  Charleston  newspaper 
markets  embrace  two-thirds 
and  more  of  this  state's 
economy.  Our  reps  will 
be  calling  soon  to  give 
you  the  1964  data.  Mean¬ 
time,  write  us  or  our 
representatives  for  your 
copy  of  “A  TALE  OF 
THREE  CITIES." 


Written  with  character 
competence  . . .  color. 


New  City  Editor 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Walter  H.  Dodge  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Duluth.  News-Tribune.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  James  J.  Tills,  who  will 
cover  business  activities  in  the 
region.  Mr.  Dodge,  a  native  of 
Duluth,  has  been  a  reporter  and 
editor  for  12  years.  He  joined 
the  newspaper  here  in  1947  as  a 
clerk  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  five  years  he 
worked  in  the  field. 
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PROMOTION 

‘Little  Old  Lady’ 
Good  for  Laughs 

By  George  Wilt 


A  newspaper  contest  must  be 
two  things.  First,  it  has  to  be 
local.  And  second,  it  has  to  be 
fun. 

A  good  case  in  point  is  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner's  current 
search  for  “San  Francisco’s  Lit¬ 
tle  Old  Lady.”  The  contest, 
cooked  up  by  columnist  Charles 
Denton  and  promotion  manager 
Martin  Burke,  really  makes  a 
great  deal  out  of  a  little.  “Little 
Old  Ladies,”  (or  LOL’s  as  they 
are  sometimes  called  in  the  Bay 
area)  have  probably  created 
more  local  folklore  than  any¬ 
thing  since  the  town  got  caught 
smoking  in  bed  back  in  ’06. 

Promotion  man  Burke  latched 
onto  the  idea  of  using  the  term 
to  promote  local  columnist 
Charles  Denton,  who  writes 
about  the  city’s  little  old  ladies, 
and  other  local  characters. 

The  result  was  a  contest  to 
select  San  Francisco’s  Typical 
“Little  Old  Lady.”  The  paper 
has  asked  its  readers  to  submit 
candidates  for  the  title  through 
a  coupon  entry  blank  that  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  end  of  Charles 
Denton’s  regular  Examiner  col¬ 
umn. 

The  search  for  a  “senior 
swinger”  has  not  only  been  pro¬ 
viding  interesting  copy  for  Den¬ 
ton’s  column,  but  has  furnished 
the  Examiner  staff  with  enough 
laughs  to  keep  things  interest¬ 
ing  for  weeks  to  come  around 
the  shop. 

As  Martin  Burke  puts  it, 
“Next  to  Chinatown,  the  cable 
cars  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  the  most  charming  of 
the  city’s  venerable  institutions 
is  its  “Little  Old  Ladies,  those 
hardy  perennials  in  the  flower 
garden  of  femininity  whose 
numbers  are  legion  and  whose 
antics  are  legend.” 

Citizens  of  the  area  really 
went  for  the  contest  and  its 
local  ramifications.  A  group  of 
senior  citizens  from  three  re¬ 
tirement  hotels,  the  Continental, 
the  Claridge,  and  the  Lakehurst, 
sent  delegations  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  shop  to  visit  the  columnist 
who  started  the  whole  business 
in  the  first  place.  Entry  blanks 
have  been  pouring  in  to  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  promotion  department 
from  readers  who  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  nomi¬ 
nating  favorite  “LOL’s”  for  the 
title  and  the  whacky  prizes  of¬ 
fered  by  the  paper. 

Requirements  for  the  nomi¬ 


A  Little  Old  Lady 

nation  are  that  the  nominee 
must  admit  to  being  “over  65” 
and  female,  in  addition  to  being 
typical,  whatever  that  means  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  prize  is  as  wild  as  the 
contest.  First  prize  includes  one 
hour’s  use  of  a  super-electra 
jet  airliner,  fully-crewed  to  go 
wherev’er  the  winner  pleases 
(except,  of  course,  no  buzzing 
of  Leisure  World),  a  two-day 
tour  of  Disneyland  for  two  in¬ 
cluding  air  flight,  lodging  and 
19  free  rides  each;  a  three-day 
vacation  at  Harold’s  Club  in 
Reno  with  air  transportation, 
food,  cocktails  and  limousine 
and  cab  service,  use  of  a  1965 
Mustang  for  a  week,  a  new 
spring  dress  and  hat,  a  com¬ 
plete  overhaul  (female  style) 
including  manicure,  pedicure, 
massage,  hair  styling,  etc.)  and 
finally,  the  traditional  scepter 
of  THE  Little  Old  Lady  of  San 
Francisco  —  a  gold-handled 
parasol. 

With  hundreds  of  entries 
pouring  in  already,  the  Exam¬ 
iner  has  decided  to  make  the 
contest  an  annual  affair.  Local 
authors  and  artists  have  latched 
on  to  the  novelty,  and  a  book 
of  cartoons  has  appeared  on 
local  newsstands  by  Bill  Shilling 
and  George  Albertus. 

As  Marty  Burke  puts  it,  “Lit¬ 
tle  Old  Ladies”  are  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  what  fashion  models  are 
to  Paris.  Or  starlets  to  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Denton  broke  the  contest  in 
his  column  on  November  11,  and 
the  deadline  for  entries  was  set 


as  November  29  at  midnight. 
The  judging  was  set  up  at 
Trader  Vic’s  restaurant  with  a 
distinguished  panel  of  local 
characters,  including  Tennessee 
Ernie  Ford. 

The  Examiner  has  plastered 
promotion  for  the  contest  all 
over  the  area,  using  newsstand 
posters,  and  radio  spots  on  sta¬ 
tion  KABL.  A  special  carrier 
contest  ties  in  with  the  reader 
competition.  Examiner  carriers 
are  asked  to  nominate  “LOL’s” 
along  their  routes,  with  the  win¬ 
ning  carrier  getting  a  Disney- 
land-trip-for-two  as  a  prize. 

With  hundreds  of  entries  in 
already,  Marty  Burke  says  the 
Examiner  is  assured  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  contest.  More  important, 
the  paper’s  staff  —  as  well  as 
i-eaders  —  is  having  a  ball.  As 
Burke  puts  it,  “it  sure  beats 
getting  cablecar  knee.” 

*  *  « 

LANCASTER  —  A  file  folder 
produced  by  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal  and 
New  Era  includes  a  collection 
of  sheets  detailing  standard 
geographic  information  on  York 
and  Lancaster  Counties  .  .  .  with 
separate  sheets  presenting  maps, 
tables,  charts  and  information 
showing  towns  in  the  market, 
home  ownership,  age,  marital 
.status,  population,  education, 
occupation,  family  income,  and 
other  factors,  for  use  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies.  Copies  are 
available  by  writing  to  Carroll 
Wessel,  promotion  and  research 
manager,  Lancaster  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc. 


RICHMOND  —  The  n.  ijor 
newspaper  markets  of  Vir.:ini* 
are  outlined  in  a  brochure  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  Neivs  Leader  The 
folder  includes  a  table  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  buying  power  figures, 
coverage  figures  by  county  for 
the  Richmond  dailies,  circula¬ 
tion  information,  and  estiiiiuted 
sales  by  retail  food  chains  for 
the  Richmond  market.  An  insert 
shows  income  per  household  by 
state  for  southern  states,  and 
leading  Virginia  markets. 
Copies  of  both  brochures  are 
available  from  Alan  Donnahoe, 
executive  vicepresident,  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  Inc. 

*  m  * 

CAMPUS  TOURS  —  Nearly 
1500  Greater  Cleveland  high 
school  pupils  took  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  afforded  them 
by  the  Cleveland  Press  to  visit 
state  universities  this  fall. 

Two  of  the  six  trips  were 
overnight  stops  but  the  cost 
was  kept  at  a  minimum  because 
dormitory  accommodations  were 
jirovided  by  the  university.  Stu¬ 
dents  ate  in  the  .school  cafeteria 
at  a  nominal  charge. 

The  Press  chartered  busses 
and  charged  the  students  a  rate 
arrived  at  by  simple  division. 
Cost  of  the  trips  ranged  from 
S1.75  to  $9.25,  depending  on  the 
distance  traveled. 

The  largest  tour  was  to  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  State  University  with 
400  young  men  and  women. 

Press  staff  members  escoited 
the  groups  each  week.  The  Press 
plans  to  repeat  the  successful 
endeavor  next  Spiung. 


Gene  Krupa  beats  the  drum  for  the  Chicago  Tribune's  "Beat  the 
Drum"  promotion.  Tribune  advertising  prospects  were  sent  a  folder 
calling  attention  to  the  Thanksgiving  issue  and  to  the  Holiday  Gift 
Guide.  With  the  folder  were  two  12-inch  drumsticks,  and  a  note  that 
the  drum  would  be  along  later.  Sure  enough  it  was,  just  like  the  one 
in  the  picture. 
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This  General  Motors  personnel  expert  is  searching  out  bright  young  talent. 
He  and  others  like  him  are  charged  with  the  important  task  of  selecting  the 
best  prospects  from  among  thousands  of  qualified  people  for  jobs  in  industry. 
He  conducts  interviews  at  dozens  of  colleges  every  year. 

His  job  calls  for  an  analytical  and  understanding  mind.  He  is  very  careful 
to  get  all  the  facts  before  making  a  decision.  He  looks  into  the  background  of 
each  student — scholarship,  mental  attitude,  previous  work  experience,  health 
and  scop)e  of  interests.  Often  the  difference  between  the  merely  competent 
person  and  the  future  leader  can  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  desire.  It  takes 
expert  judgment  to  spot  the  real  thing. 

Getting  its  share  of  outstanding  young  men  each  year  is  vital  to  General 
Motors’  future.  And  so,  naturally,  are  the  "talent  scouts"  who  find  them  for  us. 
They  deserve  much  of  the  credit  for  the  continuing  success  of  the  GM  team. 


Making  Better  Things  For  You 


CIRCULATIOIV 


Thinking  Young  Can 
Hypo  Sunday  Papers 


ous  changes  to  people  who  direct 
the  production  of  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  may  make  little  or  no 
difference  to  an  outsider,  Mr. 
Shank  suggested. 


‘Think  Segmented* 


He  admonished  the  editors  to 
think  young,  think  depth  and 


made  in  New  Jersey,  is  unde 
the  direction  of  Richard  .Suit 
promotion  manager  of  the  Cal] 
Every  bus  serving  the  cities^ 
of  Paterson  and  Passaic,  and 
the  rest  of  Passaic  County,  ig 
being  used  in  the  campaign.  Thigtl 
represents  a  “full  service”  of 
293  buses. 


Chicago  with  radio;  individually  men 

An  analysis  by  a  Chicago  spend  three  times  as  many  hours 

advertising  agency  of  Sunday  with  electronics  listening  as  with 
newspaper  circulation  for  the  newspapers,  women  four  hours, 
years  1939  and  1964  showed  that  Young  readers,  in  their  twen- 
while  circulation  has  risen  by  ties,  are  “conspicuous  by  the  fact 
almost  49  percent  in  the  past  25  that  they  spend  less  time  with 

years,  households  have  increased  you  and  fewer  Sundays  with 

60  percent.  you  (newspapers)  than  any 

Howard  Shank,  creative  direc-  other  adult  group,”  Mr.  Shank 
tor  for  Leo  Burnett  Company,  said. 

spelled  this  out  another  way  “People  in  the  twenties  are 
for  the  American  Association  of  the  best  prospects  for  many  of 
Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  at  your  advertisers;  you  may  not 
their  recent  convention.  be  getting  enough  youngsters 

Ratio  of  circulation  to  house-  into  the  Sunday  newspaper 
holds  in  1939  was  90  percent  but  habit ;  and  almost  half  the 
is  only  83  percent  now.  If  people  in  this  country  are  under 
duplication  in  circulation  is  25,  a  proportion  that  is  going  to 
eliminated,  only  about  three  do  nothing  but  grow,  according 
quarters  of  the  nation’s  families  to  demographers.” 
read  Sunday  newspapers,  Mr.  Mr.  Shank  said  he  believed 
Shank  said.  one  of  the  reasons  for  decreased 

.  ,  Sunday  reading  is  that  while 

Time  with  tv  world,  people,  interests. 

Concerning  hours  readers  levels  of  education  and  taste 
spend  with  tv  and  radio,  Mr.  have  changed  in  25  years,  the 


BUS  ADS  Creative  aspects  of  the  eam- 

Residents  who  move  about  the  paiffn  were  directed  by  Irving 
cities  and  towns  of  Passaic,  L.  Appleman,  vicepresident  of 
Morris  and  Bergen  counties  in  the  Harold  L.  Harrison  adver- 
Northeast  New  Jersey  are  find-  tising  agency, 
ing  it  hard  to  get  away  from  ♦  *  • 

the  name  of  the  Morning  Call.  INCEINTIVE  PRIZES 

Circulating  in  Paterson  and  else-  Log  Angeles 

where  in  Passaic  County  as  well  g^^ta  himself  couldn’t  do 

as  the  two  neighboring  c^nties,  than  select  skate  boards 

the  Call  is  owned  by  the  Record,  newspaperboys,  in  the 

published  in  nearby  Hackensack,  opinion  of  E.  D.  Kramer,  sup- 
Its  new  owners  have  made  a  piigj.  of  merchandise  prizes  for 
vigorous  approach  to  impro^ng  newspaper  incentive  contests, 
the  Call’s  position,  including  (e.  D.  Kramer  Co.,  2181  Venice 
many  changes  in  the  newspaper  Boulevard.) 
itself  designed  to  increase  reader  mi.  i  l  j  / 

anneal  skate  boards  are  one  of 

j  1  ■  the  hottest  items  to  appear  in  a 

Advertising  intended  to  build  jon^  ti„,g  ^  fg^  ygars  ago 
a  saturatmn  form  of  awareness  got  nowhere  in  offering  the 
of  the  thoroughly  refurbished  product 
Call  appears  on  the  outside  as  .  .  ‘  i  i  . 

well  as  in  the  interiors  of  prac-  ^  .back  hula  hoops 

tically  every  local  public  transit  ^he  big  incentive  aid  in 

vehicle  serving  the  paper’s  subscription  contests.  And  it 
circulation  area  wasn’t  too  long  ago  when  base- 

■fHis  rtensire  transit  adver-  bats  and  footballs  were 

tising  drive  represents  a  con-  biffhest  on  the  list  of  merchan- 
centrated  effort  on  the  part  of  prizes, 
the  Call’s  management.  Bus  ad-  In  more  than  20  years  Mr. 
vertising  will  continue  through  Kramer  has  failed  to  discover  a 
the  remainder  of  the  year  and  specific  yardstick  with  which  to 
beyond  and  constitutes  presently  pinpoint  the  difference  between 
the  sole  form  of  advertising  n  potential  hit  and  a  dud,  he 
being  used  in  addition  to  its  own  admits. 

columns,  delivery  trucks,  etc.  “Ed”  Kramer  has  a  staff  of 

The  drive,  one  of  the  most  18.  He  attends  all  circulation 
extensive  uses  of  bus  adver-  meetings  west  of  the  Rockies,  as 
tising  for  newspaper  promotion  well  as  the  ICMA  convention. 
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4-Unit  URBANITE— prints  tht  Oes  Plaines,  III.  SUBURBAN  TIMES 


WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS  COME  TO  GOSS 


Capacity  and  Color  as  you  need  it,,, with 
the  URBANITE  weh  oHset 


Goss  URBANITE  is  for  you  — if  you 

need  press  speed  up  to  40,000  P.P.H. 
...  if  your  old  presses  lack  reserve 
capacity  to  print  extra  sections  and 
big,  special  editions  ...  if  you  are  re¬ 
stricted  on  color  when  your  advertisers 
want  multicolor  impact. 

Goss  URBANITE  is  for  you  — if  pro¬ 
duction  costs  are  high  ...  if  you  are 
wasting  too  much  paper  and  ink  ...  if 
there’s  red  ink  on  your  ledger  from 
frequent  down-time,  press  repairs  and 
parts  replacements. 


Each  unit  of  the  semi-cylindrical 
URBANITE  produces  4  broadsheet  pages 
running  straight— 8  running  collect. 
URBANITE  can  grow  as  you  grow— more 
than  30  press  arrangements  possible. 
Ample  provisions  for  total  color  flexi¬ 
bility.  Mail  the  coupon  for  all  facts 
about  URBANITE  performance. 

URBANITE  offers  more  of 
everything  you  need . . . 

Press  flexibility  — Running  straight, 
URBANITE  prints  up  to  32  pages  broad¬ 
sheet  or  64  tabloid;  running  collect, up 


to  64  pages  broadsheet  or  112  tabloid. 
Color  flexibility— Units  stacked  or  ad¬ 
jacent,  offer  many  arrangements  for 
spot  and  process  color.  Running  side- 
lay  and  circumferential  register  .  .  . 
exact  plate  reproduction  . . .  automatic 
web  tension  .  .  .  give  you  precision 
color  printing. 

Running  economy— Conveniently 
grouped  controls  save  start-up  and 
running  time,  aid  safety.  Ample  work 
space  permits  all  adjustments  without 
breaking  web. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60SS0 


Specl»U*t$  In  N«w*ptp»r,  Magnzinp  and  Roto  prossaa 


j^Ck  A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE  GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
^  1  The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
and  manufacturing... industry-wide  and  world-wide 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60650 
Gentlemen;  Please  send  complete  data  on  the  URBANITE.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in  numbers): 

Total  number  of  papers _ Total  circulation _ 

Weekly  issues _ Daily  issues _ 


Maximum  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet. 


.Tabloid. 


Spot  color  used— maximum  number  of  color  pages  per  issue. 

Present  printing  equipment  is _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  Name  and  Title _ 

Street  Address _ 

Clty__ _ Zone _ 


State. 


NES  Plans  Better 
1966  Election  Job 


Network  Election  Service, 
pleased  with  the  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  it  gathered 
and  tabulated  the  1964  election 
returns  and  displeased  by  minor 
breakdowns  and  mistakes,  al¬ 
ready  anticipates  expanded  and 
improved  service  to  the  com¬ 
munications  media  in  1966. 

Representatives  of  the  five 
participants  in  NES — the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company — 
discussed  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  recent  election 
coverage  and  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  on  a  panel  before  the  Dead¬ 
line  Club,  the  New  York  City 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Nov.  19. 

130.000  Reporters 

Members  of  the  panel  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  five  participat¬ 
ing  groups  shared  the  $1,600,000 
cost  of  sending  130,000  vote  re¬ 
porters,  mostly  volunteers  from 
women’s  clubs  and  civic  groups, 
to  the  individual  polling  places 
and  for  tabulating  the  returns. 
(E&P,  Nov.  7,  page  9). 

Spokesmen  for  NES  said  only 
two  months  were  spent  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  this  first  joint  ef¬ 
fort,  which  resulted  in  much 
faster  tabulation  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  elections  and  at  much  less 
cost  to  the  five  agencies.  Two 
years  wdll  be  spent  in  planning 
coverage  of  the  next  election. 

The  Netw’ork  Election  Service 
hopes  to  put  about  190,000  re¬ 
porters  in  the  field  in  the  1966 
“off  year”  Congressional  elec¬ 
tion  and  thus  have  a  represen¬ 
tative  at  each  polling  place  in 
the  50  states.  The  leaders  of 
NES  said  changes  will  be  made 
to  guard  against  errors  made 
Nov.  3. 

Reporters  Barred 

In  many  instances,  election 
officials  refused  to  allow  the  re¬ 
porters  in  polling  places  when 
the  count  was  made.  In  New 
York  State,  it  has  been  decided 
in  advance  that  reporters,  to 
avoid  confusion,  were  to  take 
the  Johnson  vote  on  both  the 
Democratic  and  Liberal  tickets 
and  add  them,  reporting  one 
figure.  Many  reporters  got  the 
two  figures  correctly,  but  made 
mistakes  in  adding  them. 

Some  of  the  volunteer  re¬ 
porters  in  Wisconsin  sent  in  the 
same  returns  twice. 

Despite  some  lapses,  members 
of  the  panel  directly  represent- 
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ing  the  five  participants  were 
optimistic  over  the  results  and 
over  the  outlook  for  future  im¬ 
proved  service. 

Two  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers,  while  praising  NES  for 
its  early  returns  on  the  Presi¬ 
dential  race  and  important  races 
for  Senator  or  Governor,  were 
critical  of  the  news  wire  services 
for  not  supplying  earlier  reports 
on  local  and  state  elections  and 
figures  for  tables. 

Hal  Faber,  day  national  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
complained  that  the  Times 
barely  made  the  last  edition  on 
the  morning  after  election  with 
13  columns  of  tables,  much  less 
that  it  provided  in  the  1960 
election. 

Poor  Stale  Reports 

“While  NES  did  a  good  job 
reporting  on  the  108  races  it 
undertook  to  cover,  the  wire 
services  did  a  lousy  job  in  re¬ 
porting  the  contests  for  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  State  Assembly,” 
said  Mr.  Faber.  “At  3  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  we  had  no  returns 
on  the  amendments  and  propos¬ 
als  in  New  York  State. 


“There  was  no  vote  from  the 
AP  in  the  race  in  which  Mrs. 
St.  George  lost  her  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress,”  said  Mr.  Faber.  “There 
was  no  breakdown  of  the  vote 
in  the  suburbs.  We  ‘elected’  five 
losers  in  the  State  Senate  and 
Assembly  because  the  AP  sent 
incorrect  returns.  There  were 
no  breakdowns  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Liberal  votes.” 

Richard  C.  Wald,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  spoke  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  a  morning  newspaper  has, 
especially  in  its  earliest  edition, 
of  providing  readers  with  sig¬ 
nificant  information  they  al¬ 
ready  had  seen  project^  on 
television  screens.  He  absolved 
NES  of  blame  for  this  news¬ 
paper  dilemma. 

«  *  * 

Slate  Stories 

The  following  comment  on 
election  coverage  was  written  by 
William  T.  Townshend,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  to  Earl  J.  Johnson, 
editor  of  UPI. 

“Your  comment  about  AP  and 
UPI  cooperating  more  on  cover¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  lesser 
political  races  sounds  like  a  fine 
idea,  particularly  if  it  would  get 
us  individual  stories  on  all  50 
states  earlier  on  the  morning 
after  election. 

“We  feel  that  every  edition  of 
the  Bulletin  should  have  such  a 


story.  Our  first  edition  dc  idliiM 
this  year  was  9  a.m.  We  man¬ 
aged  to  get  all  50  into  the  paper, 
but  it  was  a  close  fini.^ii  and 
rather  pell-mell  in  son.e  in¬ 
stances.  .  .  . 

“What  we  need  is  a  teady 
wire  movement  of  these  indi¬ 
vidual  state  stories  for  PMs 
starting  about  midnight  and 
finishing  by  8  A.M.  The  lesser 
races  need  not  be  in  gr(  at  de¬ 
tail.  In  some  cases,  four  or  five 
paragraphs  will  do  if  nothing 
more  is  possible.  Adds  can  come 
later  if  necessary. ...  We  would 
prefer  that  these  items  get 
priority  over  various  sidebars 
that  sometimes  move  earlier.” 

Complete  Pooling  Asked 

Other  editors  have  proposed 
that  the  pooling  arrangement  be 
broadened  so  that  all  returns 
would  be  gathered  at  the  pre¬ 
cinct  level. 

Grant  W.  Howell,  managing 
editor  of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Daily  Tribune,  wrote  to  UPI 
after  the  election,  saying:  “So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  results  for  the  top 
(and  easiest)  four  races  was  but 
a  minor  part  of  the  job. 

“It  took  the  glamor  out  of 
getting  the  rest  of  the  returns 
— always  grubby  and  time-con¬ 
suming,  and  NES  really  contrib¬ 
uted  nothing  to  this  newspaper, 
by  way  of  copy,  except  as  it 
enabled  the  wire  services  to  lay 
down  their  report  earlier  and 
better,  NES  is  a  start  but  will 
others  join  in  setting  up  true 
pools  to  do  the  entire  job?” 


ON  THE  AIR 

ABC-tv’s  News  Plans 
Don’t  Include  Cochran 

By  Jean  Tarzian 


The  American  Broadcasting 
Company  announced  last  week  a 
realignment  of  its  television 
new's  activities.  Not  included  in 
these  plans  is  Ron  Cochran, 
anchor-man  on  the  Monday-Fri- 
day  network  news  report. 

Mr.  Cochran  is  leaving  the 
network  Jan.  1  although  his 
contract  runs  until  March.  He 
joined  ABC  three  years  ago 
from  CBS. 

“I  got  caught  in  the  revolving 
door,”  Mr.  Cochran  said.  “I  cer¬ 
tainly  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  job  I’ve  done. 
In  the  last  year  our  rating  has 
gone  up  68  percent,  a  showing 
not  many  news  programs  can 
claim.” 

Mr.  Cochran  said  he  had  no 
immediate  plans  to  announce. 

The  revised  early  evening 
news  program  is  slated  for  Feb. 
1.  The  network  has  not  an¬ 
nounced  a  replacement  but  the 
team  of  Howard  K.  Smith  and 


Edward  P.  Morgan  are  strong 
possibilities. 

There  are  no  immediate  plans 
to  expand  the  program  to  30 
minutes  but  ABC  hopes  to  real¬ 
ize  this  within  the  next  few 
years,  it  was  reported. 

ABC  is  also  dropping  the  five- 
night-a-week  network  newscast 
from  11-11:15,  “Bob  Young  and 
the  News,”  in  favor  of  allowing 
its  affiliates  to  use  the  time  for 
local  news.  Instead,  the  program 
is  being  moved  to  Saturday  and 
Sunday  in  the  same  time  slot 
beginning  Feb.  6. 

Other  expansions  are  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  nationwide  syn¬ 
dication  service  to  affiliates, 
starting  Feb.  1,  which  will  en¬ 
able  all  ABC-tv  stations  to  use 
all  or  part  of  the  15-minute 
national  news  package  whenever 
they  want  to,  and  the  creation 
of  a  permanent  election  unit 
headed  by  Arnold  Snyder  who 
directed  ABC’s  election  coverage. 


Action  Sports  Pix 
Contest  Is  Open 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  sports  photogra¬ 
phers  are  eligible  to  compete  in 
a  contest  for  the  best  action  pic¬ 
tures  of  professional  athletes  of 
the  last  15  years — ^winners  of 
the  S.  Rae  Hickok  “Professional 
Athlete  of  the  Year  Award.” 

Pictures  must  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  8  x  10  prints  must  be 
submitted  by  Dec.  7  to  Hickok- 
Rochester  Hall  of  Fame,  P.O. 
Box  1478,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  Jan.  24. 

Prize  photos  will  be  used  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Living 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  There  will 
be  one  grand  prize  and  14  other 
awards. 

Past  winners  of  the  Hickok 
Belt  are  Phil  Rizzuto,  Allie 
Reynolds,  Rocky  Marciano,  Ben 
Hogan,  Willie  Mays,  Otto 
Graham,  Mickey  Mantle,  Car¬ 
men  Basilio,  Bob  Turley,  Inge- 
mar  Johannson,  Arnold  Palmer, 
Roger  Maris,  Maury  Wills  and 
Sandy  Koufax. 
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Who  Says 
Excess-Crew  Laws 
Are  Necessary? 

not  the  people! 


By  public  vote  in  the  recent  general  election,  the 
people  of  California,  Arizona,  and  North  Dakota 
repealed  antiquated  laws  requiring  excess  rail¬ 
road  crewmen. 

This  makes  four  states,  including  Mississippi, 
which  have  modernized  their  own  laws  this  year 
in  line  with  the  award  of  the  National  Arbitration 
Board  established  by  Congress  to  settle  the  rail¬ 
road  work  rules  dispute. 

This  action  is  a  clear  and  unmistakable  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  last-gasp  argument  of  the  firemen’s 
union  that  safety  requires  a  third  crewman  on 
locomotives. 


Safety  is  in  no  way  involved.  This  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  special  Presidential  Commission 
which  recommended  the  removal  of  firemen  from 
freight  and  yard  diesel  engines,  and  said: 

^Tiremen-helpers  are  not  so  essential  for  the 
safe  and  efficient  operation  of  road  freight  and 
yard  diesels  that  there  should  continue  to  be 
either  a  national  rule  or  local  rules  requiring  their 
assignment  on  all  such  diesels.” 

This  vote  for  progress  by  these  four  states  is 
a  clear  call  for  similar  action  by  the  12  states 
which  still  retain  musty,  out-of-the-past  excess- 
crew  laws  on  their  statute  books. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


Africa:  Why  Newsmen 
Must  Tread  Softly 

By  Jerome  Auineiite 


Strasbourg,  France 

Press  freedom  exists  in  a 
frag’ile  and  restricted  way  in 
some  newly  independent  African 
nations.  Gov'ernments  fear  they 
will  topple  if  pushed  too  hard  in 
print.  Europeans  helping  Afri¬ 
cans  create  their  own  mass  com¬ 
munications  media  are  few.  One 
such  expert  defends  these  re¬ 
strictions.  Yet  he  is  acutely 
aware  of  their  negative  effect 
and  suggests  a  plan  to  prevent 
the  intellectual  muscles  of  the 
opposition  press  from  falling 
flabby. 

He  is  Prof.  Jacques  Leaute, 
director  of  the  International 
Center  for  Higher  Education  in 
Journalism  in  Strasbourg.  Here 
at  the  University  of  Strasbourg, 
far  from  the  nerv’ous  and  un¬ 
settled  atmosphere  at  home, 
young  African  journalists  are 
coached  to  give  voice  to  a  con¬ 
tinent  suddenly  allowed  to  call 
its  own  tune. 

Prof  Leaute  says  quite 
frankly:  “We  must  face  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  Africa  in  which  censor¬ 
ship  exists  in  many  French- 
speaking  countries.” 

A  Westerner  might  impul¬ 
sively  give  an  unqualified  “yes” 
if  asked  whether  press  freedom 
should  function  without  re- 
.straints.  Yet,  Prof.  Leaute  has 
learned  to  qualify  his  answer 
concerning  African  journalism. 
He  reminds  you  in  carefully 
chosen  English  that  any  coun¬ 
try  has  freedom  just  to  the 
extent  that  no  individual  or  the 
state  is  harmed.  The  Iwundaries 
of  African  nations  are  often 
artificial,  colonial-created  ones, 
he  explained,  and  the  concept  of 
belonging  to  a  single  nation  is 
not  engrained  in  the  people.  It 
would  not  take  much  to  splinter 
the  state  into  its  former  ethnic 
divisions. 

Phillippe  Gaillard,  assistant 
director  of  the  Center  during 
the  last  African  session,  put  it 
this  way:  “All  the  countries  are 
in  process  of  building  the 
country,  building  the  state  and 
building  the  nation.  If  the  press 
has  a  negative  feeling  towards 
the  government  what  happens  is 
not  good  change,  but  anarchy. 
Nothing  is  ready  to  replace  the 
government.  It  is  sometimes 
better  in  such  countries  to  re¬ 
strict  the  opposition,  the  critic.” 

Prof.  Leaute  finds  Africa 
changing  rapidly,  the  desire  for 
greater  freedom  of  expression 
growing  stronger.  He  believes 
some  new  countries  will  continue 


to  need  restrictions  during  the 
period  of  national  construction. 
“In  young  countries,”  he  said, 
“the  notion  of  the  nation  is  not 
so  strong.” 

What  can  be  done  to  .sustain 
press  freedom,  though  limited, 
and  prevent  a  situation  where 
media  becomes  only  a  dictator’s 
mouthpiece? 

The  director  believes  a  healthy 
opposition  press  can  be  nour¬ 
ished  by  establishing  weekly 
papers  in  which  the  “intellectu¬ 
ally  elite  and  the  young”  can 
articulate  opposition  views. 

Such  papers  would  be  limited 
in  distribution  to  the  educated, 
he  said,  and  the  threat  of  na¬ 
tional  division  would  not  be  as 
great.  The  expense  of  daily  dis¬ 
tribution  would  be  avoided  and 
offset  printing  could  bring  them 
into  reality.  “The  big  problem 
is  to  convince  the  governments  to 
accept  them,”  he  added. 

Freedom  is  one  of  many  ques¬ 
tions  mulled  over  at  the  center, 
itself  a  pioneer,  founded  in  1957, 
as  the  result  of  a  17-nation 
UNESCO  conference.  The  Afri¬ 
can  session,  one  of  several  major 
programs  at  the  center,  began 
in  19<>().  Since  then  81  French- 
speaking  journalists  from  22 
African  countries  have  jjartici- 
pated. 

Next  year,  the  center  will 
invite  English  .speaking  Africans 
if  it  can  find  the  $200  a  day 
needed  for  a  team  of  inter¬ 
preters.  Participants  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  press,  radio  and 
government  information  offices. 
Governments  submit  the  names 
of  potential  candidates,  those 
chosen  by  the  center  often  re¬ 
ceive  part  of  their  expenses  from 
the  government. 

Mr.  Gaillard  underlined  a 
main  task  of  the  center  when  he 
said  of  many  African  papers: 
“They  were  made  by  French 
people  for  French  people.  They 
have  changed  but  not  enough  to 
win  new  African  readers.” 

The  center  helps  the  Africans 
tailor  their  communications 
media  for  their  own  people. 
European-oriented  new’s  that 
once  filled  the  papers  is  being 
scrapped.  Journalists  are  urged 
to  organize  networks  of  corre¬ 
spondents  in  their  countries  to 
get  news  of  the  back  regions 
instead  of  just  the  capitals.  “It’s 
coming,”  Mr.  Gaillard  said 
hopefully.  “For  instance,  in 
Senegal  and  Cameroon,  they 
have  correspondent  networks.” 

In  style,  the  Africans  take  a 


more  subjective  approach  to 
their  news  reporting.  Headlines 
carry  more  opinion.  The  center 
fights  the  tendency  of  some 
African  journalists  to  be  lyri¬ 
cal — the  American  equivalent  of 
purple  prose.  Prof.  Leaute  said 
the  center  insists  on  precision 
in  the  style.  The  transformation 
of  African  papers  even  extended 
to  the  comic  strips.  A  Paris 
agency  is  supplying  strips  for 
African  readers. 

This  fall  the  center  will  pub¬ 
lish  a  handbook  on  editing  spe¬ 
cifically  prepared  for  African 
journalists  who  often  must  fill 
several  positions  on  their  small- 
staff  newspapers.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  style  book. 

Radio  news  training  is  an¬ 
other  key  part  of  the  center’s 
program.  It  is  still  the  top  medi¬ 
um  in  many  countries  where 
there  is  illiteracy  and  a  high 
cost  of  newspaper  distribution. 

UNESCO  supplies  funds  for 
the  Strasbourg  center,  helps  cre¬ 
ate  regional  centers  such  as  the 
one  at  the  University  of  Dakar. 
The  UN  organization  partici¬ 
pated  in  establishing  the  Latin 
American  Center  for  the  Ad¬ 
vance  Training  of  Journalists  in 
Quito,  Ecuador.  Prof.  Leaute 
took  part  in  the  formation  of 
both  centers.  Next  year  he  may 
go  to  India  to  study  formation 
of  a  Far  East  center. 

The  United  States  plays  no 


The  American  press  should 
seek  to  expand  and  deepen  its 
coverage  of  African  events.  It 
should  also  develop  a  greater 
awareness  of  damage  caused  to 
the  American  image  by  “flippant 
or  patronizing  American  media 
comment,”  on  African  affairs. 

These  points  were  made  by 
G.  Mennen  Williams,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  in  an  address  to  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Presidents  Conference 
earlier  this  month  at  Pocono 
Manor,  Pennsylvania. 

He  warned:  “It  is  difficult  to 
convince  Africans  that  Ameri¬ 
can  media  do  not  officially  rep¬ 
resent  the  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Because  this  is  so,  and 
because  so  many  African  nations 
are  new  to  independence  and  sen¬ 
sitive  to  criticism  from  foreign 
sources,  any  flippant  or  patron¬ 
izing  American  media  comment 
about  an  outstanding  African 
personality  or  a  new  nation  is 
resented  widely  throughout  the 
continent  and  tends  to  tarnish 
our  image.” 

The  news  media  of  other  non- 
African  nations,  he  added 


direct  part  in  financing  the  cen-- 
ter  programs.  But  in  1964,  the 
State  Department  urged  on  by 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris,  gave 
several  scholarships  enabling 
participants  in  the  African  ses¬ 
sion  to  travel  in  Americ.a  for 
six  weeks. 

From  his  experience  in  Africa, 
and  with  the  journalists  at  the 
center.  Prof.  Leaute  preiiicted 
some  future  aspects  of  African 
journalism.  He  sees  television 
eventually  playing  a  major  role 
and  the  strength  of  the  written 
press  increasing  as  public  edu¬ 
cation  cuts  into  the  high  illiter¬ 
acy. 

He  thinks  newspapers  will 
shake  loose  from  their  colonial 
influences.  In  these  transformed 
papers,  an  imagery-laden  style 
will  develop  along  with  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  photos,  he  said. 
The  coverage  of  politics  will  be 
greater  and  people  will  express 
their  opinions  with  more  aggres¬ 
siveness. 

Yet  undoubtedly,  the  biggest 
question  the  African  press  faces 
is  that  of  its  own  freedom.  The 
newspapers  in  many  countries 
are  operated  by  the  government 
or  ruling  party.  The  director 
who  oversees  the  editor-in-chief 
is  often  a  party  member.  “A 
journalist  does  not  write  what 
he  thinks  will  be  disagreeable  to 
the  government,”  Mr.  Gaillard 
said. 


helped  to  compound  Africa’s 
misconceptions  of  America.  This 
was  particularly  true  of,  but  ^ 
not  limited  to,  such  organizations 
as  Tass  and  the  New  China 
News  Agency,  both  of  which 
tailored  their  output  carefully 
to  “destroy  or  viciously  distort 
America’s  image  in  Africa.” 

Mr.  Mennen  Williams  urged  j 
more  travel  in  Africa,  and  if 
this  was  not  possible,  greater 
liaison  with  African  diplomats, 
students  and  visitors  of  all 
kinds.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  truth  about  Africa  be 
reported  starkly  and  honestly, 
but  with  understanding. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  cover¬ 
age  of  Africa  given  by  the  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  remarked 
that  the  Kansas  City  Sta/r  had 
recently  done  an  “exceptionally 
fine  series  of  articles  on  Africa.” 

Both  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  the  Associated  Press, 
he  said,  were  doing  a  good  job 
in  covering  African  events  in 
the  face  of  heavy  competition 
from  European  and  Communist 
services. 


Africa:  U.S.  Image  Hurt 
By  ‘Flippant’  Comment 
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please  do  it  carefully. 


We  are  delighted  to  hear  our  name  mentioned. 
Or  see  it  in  print.  But  not  when  it’s  applied  to 
our  competitor’s  products  or  when  it’s  used  in¬ 
correctly. 

BAND-AID  isn’t  a  synonym  for  “adhesive 
bandage.”  It’s  the  family  name  of  a  group  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson  products. 


So  if  you  have  occasion  to  mention  us,  please 
say  “BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages.’ 
Or  “BAND-AID  Brand  Spray  Antiseptic.” 

Use  the  BAND-AID  Brand  followed  by  the 
particular  product  description. 

And  if  that’s  too  cumbersome,  we’d  honestly 
prefer  you  to  leave  our  name  out  altogether. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Foreign  News’  Vital 
Role  Is  Reviewed 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE:  The 
Great  Rerorters  and  Their  Times. 
By  John  Hohenberg.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  2960  Broadway.  New 
York  27.  Nov.  23.  502  i>ages.  $8.95. 

The  role  of  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  as  an  independent 
diplomat  in  promoting  world 
peace  and  understanding  be¬ 
tween  peoples  and  actually  help¬ 
ing  to  guide  governments  is 
portrayed  with  perspicacity  and 
penetrating  skill  by  Prof.  John 
Hohenberg,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  in  his  study-in-depth. 

The  book  is  monumental  in 
scope  and  intensely  interesting 
in  detail. 

Tomorrow's  Correspondent 

Here  is  a  succinct  and  salient 
summary  of  the  concluding 
chapter  on  “Tomorrow’s  For¬ 
eign  Correspondent”: 

“The  masters  of  western 
statecraft  today  generally  grant 
professional  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  the  same  status  as  a  brass 
band  at  a  Chinese  funeral.  The 
diplomats  agree,  of  course,  that 
correspondents  are  necessary. 
But  like  the  Chinese  mourners 
who  trudge  along  to  the  blare 
of  ‘Auld  Lang  Syne,’  many  a 
statesman  is  somewhat  un¬ 
nerved  by  the  whole  business. 
They  believe  it  overdone.  They 
don’t  like  all  the  noise.  If  they 
dared  fly  against  custom  and 
public  sentiment,  they  would 
try  to  work  out  some  agreeable 
regulations.  Failing  that,  they 
strenuously  object  to  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  the  corre¬ 
spondents  so  often  proceed  with 
the  burial  of  outworn  policies 
and/or  statesmen. 

“The  correspondents,  who  are 
understandably  not  impressed 
by  such  views,  have  troubles  of 
their  own.  In  much  of  their 
work,  whether  routine  or  not, 
they  are  bedeviled  by  sharply 
rising  costs,  savage  competi¬ 
tion,  increasing  censorship  in 
many  guises  and  obstacles  that 
are  deliberately  raised  by  a 
large  number  of  new  nations, 
and  some  older  ones  as  well.  The 
worst  of  these,  in  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  view,  is  the  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  in  the  West,  for 
all  its  liberal  tradition,  to  look 
upon  news  and  those  who  deal 
in  it  as  tools  of  national  and 
international  affairs.  After  a 
century  and  a  half  of  independ- 
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ent  foreigrn  reporting,  no  corre¬ 
spondent  of  integrity  is  likely 
to  be  flattered  by  a  government¬ 
al  proposal  to  use  him  as  a 
hammer,  saw  or  knife,  however 
noble  the  purpose. 

The  Corps  Grows 

“If  journalism  were  a  logical 
profession,  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  would  be  on  his  way 
to  join  the  knight  in  armor  and 
the  cavalryman  as  romantic  rel¬ 
ics  of  a  bygone  day,  leaving  the 
mechanics  to  be  conducted  by 
the  wire  services.  But  that  is 
not  to  be  his  fate.  Despite  all 
the  discouraging  factors,  more 
major  newsgathering  organiza¬ 
tions  here  and  abroad  are  put¬ 
ting  their  own  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  field  in  1964. 

“The  foreign  correspondent, 
therefore,  must  persevere.  In 
the  years  to  come,  he  will  face 
his  greatest  challenge.  What¬ 
ever  his  influence  may  be,  he 
will  have  need  of  it.  For  in 
every  gathering  crisis  of  the 
atomic  age,  it  will  be  his  high¬ 
est  duty  to  make  himself  heard 
and  understood  in  a  cruelly 
divided  world.  In  an  era  when 
the  leaders  of  government  will 
continue  to  exercise  frightening 
power  in  defense  of  national  in¬ 
terests,  it  will  be  the  role  of  the 
foreign  correspondent  to  seek  to 
create  understanding  between 
peoples.  As  such  he  may  very 
well  be  a  decisive  element;  for 
it  may  fall  to  him  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  difference  between  war 
and  peace.” 

Against  a  background  of  two 
centuries  of  history.  Prof. 
Hohenberg  describes  the  work 
and  influence  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  from  William  How¬ 
ard  Russell  and  the  Times  of 
London  in  the  Crimean  War  to 
the  embattled  American  corre¬ 
spondents  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  their  reporting  of  the 
current  Viet  Nam  War. 

Churchill  to  Reston 

Intriguing  and  enlightening 
stories  are  recalled  of  Winston 
Churchill's  coverage  of  the  Boer 
War  for  the  London  Morning 
Post,  Georges  Clemenceau’s  re¬ 
port  of  the  Civil  War  for  Le 
Temps  of  Paris,  the  discovery 
of  Dr.  Livingston  by  the  New 
York  Heralds  Henry  Morton 
Stanley,  Ernie  Pyle’s  stories  in 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  of 


John  Hohenberg 


G.  1.  Joe  in  World  War  II  and 
the  many-sided  influence  of 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  Cold  War.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  global  news  agen¬ 
cies  is  traced,  from  Havas  and 
Reuters  to  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  and,  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains,  TASS  and 
Hsin  Hua. 

Four  years  of  intensive  re¬ 
search  and  travel  around  the 
world  were  required  to  reveal 
the  tremendous  story  of  the 
effect  of  the  correspondent  on 
his  times  and  his  influence  on 
international  relations  over  a 
200-year  period. 

Great  Contribution 

The  reader  quails  at  the 
thought  of  the  vast  amount  of 
hard  intellectual  work  and  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  study  involved  in 
this  sweeping  story  and  he  is 
fllled  with  gratitude  to  the  au¬ 
thor  for  his  grreat  contribution 
to  world  journalism  and  world 
diplomacy. 

John  Hohenberg,  with  25 
years  of  newspaper  experience 
in  New  York,  Washington,  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  abroad, 
has  been  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
since  1950  and  since  1954  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Advisory 
Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  He 
is  the  editor  and  commentator 
for  “The  Pulitzer  Story”  and 
author  of  “The  Professional 
Journalist.” 

All  of  his  experience  and 
achievement  prepared  him  par¬ 
ticularly  well  to  undertake,  upon 
the  urging  of  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk, 
president  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  this  fascinating  account  of 
one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  phases  of  world 
journalism. 

The  author  credits  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute, 
among  other  organizations,  with 
stimulating  wider  interest  in 
foreign  news. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 
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Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Ro- 
leigh  (N.  C.)  News  aiid  Ob¬ 
server,  will  tell  the  stories  of 
Zenger,  Garrison,  Greeley, 
Hearst,  White,  Pulitzer  and 
others  in  “They  Will  Be  Heard: 
America’s  Crusading  Editors” 
($5.95),  which  McGraw-Hill 
will  publish  in  March. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope’s  auto¬ 
biography  will  be  published  in 
the  spring  by  Simon  &  Schuster 
under  title  of  “This  Is  Swope." 
It’s  by  E.  J.  Kahn. 

Robert  Ruark,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  has 
written  a  new  novel,  “The  Honey 
Badger”  (McGraw-Hill.  March. 
$5.95). 

Breezy  and  witty  sports  col¬ 
umns  by  Jim  Murray,  Los  An¬ 
geles  'Times  Syndicate,  have 
been  collected  into  a  book,  “The 
Best  of  Jim  Murray”  (Double¬ 
day.  Jan.  8.  $4.50). 

The  story  of  the  1964  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  will  be  told  by 
James  Reston,  Tom  Wicker,  An¬ 
thony  Lewis,  Russell  Baker  and 
other  members  of  the  New  York 
Times  staff  in  “The  Road  to  the 
White  House”  (McGraw-Hill. 
March.  $6.95). 

Sam  Ragan,  executive  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer  and  the  Raleigh 
Times,  former  head  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  is  the  author 
of  a  book  of  poems,  “The  Tree 
In  the  Far  Pasture”  (John  F. 
Blair,  Publisher,  404  N.  C.  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  54  pages.  $3). 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of 
“Freedom  or  Secrecy”  (Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York. 
$5.75),  by  James  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins,  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  has  been  issued. 
The  book,  first  published  about 
five  years  ago,  deals  with  sup¬ 
pression  of  legitimate  news  by 
government  officials. 

Newsmen  who  aspire  to  write 
short  stories  will  find  useful 
advice  in  “The  Modem  Short 
Story  in  the  Making”  (By 
White  and  Hallie  Burnett,  edi¬ 
tors  of  Story  Magazine.  Haw¬ 
thorn  Books.  406  pages.  $6.95). 
There  are  short  stories  and  com¬ 
ments  by  such  writers  as  Nor¬ 
man  Mailer,  Tennessee  Williams, 
Truman  Capote,  Erskine  Cald¬ 
well,  James  T.  Farrell  and  many 
others. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

nv  METROPOLITAN  ZONE 


By  M’illiam  Wilshire 

“The  successful  newspaper 
publisher  of  the  future  will  be 
in  the  suburban  areas,”  predicts 
Mrs.  Lois  Lauer  Wolfe,  whose 
printing  firm,  the  Little  Blue 
Press  Inc.,  publishes  three  week¬ 
lies  just  outside  (or  inside,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  viewpoint)  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  metro¬ 
politan  area. 

The  Jackson  County  Democrat 
(headquarters  in  Blue  Springs, 
Mo.)  has  shown  a  startling 
growth  in  the  10  years  since 
Mrs.  Wolfe  bought  it  (the  Oak 
Grove  Sentinel  and  the  Pleasant 
Hill  Times  were  later  acquisi¬ 
tions),  but  she  believes  that  it 
has  not  even  begun  to  develop 
its  potential. 

To  perform  a  newspaper  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  megalomania  that  is 
suburbia  is  a  tremendous  task, 
Mrs.  Wolfe  feels,  but  it  is  being 
accomplished  around  metro 
areas. 

“Our  own  communities,”  she 
continues,  “are  still  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  stage.  Therefore  our 
newspapers  must  write  for  the 
interests  of  the  few  remaining 
farmers  and  rural  folk,  as  well 
as  the  infiux  of  slightly  more 
sophisticated  city  people.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  a  difficult  path  to 
tread.  We  believe  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  recognizing  the  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  each  of  our  small 
communities,  reporting  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  each  city  council,  school 
board,  fire  district,  and  other 
groups  that  affect  the  daily  liv¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  the  pocketbooks, 
of  our  tax-paying  readers.” 

‘Copy  Cat* 

Mrs.  Wolfe  tells  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  school  board  story  which 
included  a  couple  of  references 
to  a  lady  spectator  who  knitted 
all  during  the  meeting,  interject¬ 
ing  her  comment.s  to  the  board 
“as  she  continued  to  knit.”  An 
enthusiastic  reader  (obviously 
well  versed  both  in  history  and 
in  local  school  boards)  called  up 
to  say  she  loved  it>  “It  was  ex¬ 
actly  like  Madam»  Defarge  at 
the  Guillotine.” 

Straight-forward  attacks  on 
the  juvenile  delinquency  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  “secrecy  clause”  in 
Missouri’s  juvenile  code,  and  in¬ 
cisive  political  reporting  are 
also  evidence  of  the  Wolfes’ 
willingness  to  tackle  sticky 
problems. 

Personal  opinions  and  inci¬ 
dents  on  the  lighter  side  of  life 
are  reported  in  Mrs.  Wolfe’s 
personal  column,  “Copy  Cat.” 
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Its  continuance  over  the  years 
has  led  to  a  variety  of  cat 
decorations  in  her  office,  from 
a  Keane  reproduction  on  the 
wall  to  a  carved  cat  and  mouse 
which  her  staff  is  continually 
re-arranging  to  indicate  the 
mouse’s  victory  over  the  cat. 
Her  column  heading  is  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  cat  in  different  poses 
each  time. 

Her  byline  appears  as  “by 
Lois.”  “People  around  here  have 
to  think  twice  if  someone  refers 
to  Mrs.  Wolfe,”  she  says. 

“Readers  still  call  me  ‘Miss 
Lois,’  even  though  I’ve  been 
married  for  nine  years.  It’s  a 
bit  disconcerting  w’hen  a  com¬ 
plete  stranger  comes  in  and 
asks  to  speak  to  Lois,  but  I  like 
it.  It  puts  relations  with  read¬ 
ers,  advertisers,  and  everj'body 
on  a  much  more  friendly  basis 
than  formality  would.” 

Lois  was  still  a  “Miss”  when 
she  bought  the  .lackson  County 
Democrat  in  1954,  but  it  wasn’t 
long  until  she  married  James  F. 
Wolfe,  a  copv  editor  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  and  together 
they  have  expanded  their  news¬ 
paper  properties  to  the  three 
weeklies,  covering  large  parts 
of  two  counties.  Lois  credits  her 
husband  with  “much  of  the  good 
renorting  we  do.  He  handles  the 
politics  and  I  do  the  managing.” 

‘Personal  Publishing* 

Her  earlier  experiences  in¬ 
clude  editing  the  Kansas  Pub¬ 
lisher.  trade  magazine  of  the 
Kansas  Press  association,  after 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Kansas  with  a  BA  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1949  (Phi  Beta 
Kanna).  Later  she  leased  a 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Maeks- 
mlle  Enterprise,  in  western 
Kansas,  but  got  itchy  feet  after 
a  year  and  gave  up  the  lease  in 
favor  of  a  trip  to  Europe. 

On  her  return  from  Europe, 
she  was  new’s  editor  of  the 
Osawatomie  (Kan.)  Graphic- 
News,  until  she  went  back  to 
KU  in  1953  to  work  on  her 
master’s  degree  in  journalism. 

“I  got  all  the  way  up  to  writ¬ 
ing  the  thesis,  but  couldn’t  stand 
being  away  from  newspapers. 
So  I  crossed  the  border  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  bought  the  Democrat,  and 
have  been  here  ever  since.” 

In  the  10  years  since,  the 
Wolfes  have  enlarged  their 
newspaper  building  four  times, 
doubled  the  circulation  of  the 
Democrat,  bought  two  other 
new'spapers,  and  changed  from 
a  letterpress  printing  plant  to 
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an  offset  operation. 

Lois  has  managed  to  handle 
with  equal  aplomb  any  little 
tasks  that  came  her  way  —  be¬ 
sides  raising  a  daughter  and 
managing  newspaper  staffs  that 
have  risen  to  15  full-time  and 
several  part-time  people,  she  de¬ 
signed  a  house  for  their  two- 
acre  farm,  taught  the  high 
school  journalism  class,  and  fin¬ 
ished  her  master’s  degree  in 
journalism. 

“I’ve  had  such  fun,”  Lois  sums 
it  all  up,  “Of  course  there  are 
trials  and  worries  and  head¬ 
aches,  but  the  personal  satis¬ 
faction  makes  each  day  worth 
living.  The  joy  is  in  feeling  that 
your  readers  are  benefiting  from 
the  best  possible  newspaper  that 
you  can  produce.” 

• 

Artistic  Emblems 
For  Long  Service 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Years  of  service  total  more 
than  1,500  among  personnel  who 
have  received  unique  emblems 
from  the  Burlington  Free  Press. 
It  is  planned  to  present  similar 
gifts  to  18  retir^  employes. 

The  emblem  is  in  the  form  of 
a  folded  newspaper,  showing 
the  Free  Press  fiag  in  miniature 
with  its  Old  English  type.  Un¬ 
der  the  flag  are  some  lines  of 
“type”  in  newspaper  columns 
on  a  white  background  and  un¬ 
der  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
emblem,  are  numerals  showing 
the  number  of  years  employed. 

Women  had  their  choice  of 
gold  or  silver  pins  and  the  men, 
either  gold  or  silver  lapel  but¬ 
tons  or  tie  bars. 

College  Trustee 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  Lay  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 


Rival  Evenings 
Form  Joint  Board 

Glasgow 

A  joint  board  has  been  formed 
to  effect  economies  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Evening  Citizen 
and  the  Evening  Times. 

Sir  Hugh  Fraser,  chairman  of 
the  Evening  Times,  has  given  a 
“no  merger”  assurance  to  the 
British  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists.  He  said  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  carry  on  both 
papers  separately. 

The  formation  of  a  joint  board 
follows  the  unsuccessful  bid  by 
Lord  (Roy)  Thomson  to  take 
over  the  Outram  group  of  papers 
in  Scotland. 

Glasgow  is  now  the  only 
regional  center,  outside  of 
London,  where  two  evening 
newspapers  exist.  The  Evening 
Citizen  is  controlled  by  the 
Beaverbrook  Organization,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Daily  Express. 

• 

Gandhi’s  Grandson 
Launches  Himmat 

The  first  issue  of  Himmat, 
India’s  new  national  weekly,  was 
published  on  Nov.  4.  As  re¬ 
ported  by  E&P,  Aug.  29,  Raj- 
mohan  Gandhi,  grandson  of  the 
Mahatma,  is  behind  this  project. 

Published  from  Bombay,  the 
new  journal  is  highly  political 
in  content  and  contains  criticism 
of  the  Indian  Government.  It  is 
styled  as  “The  new  Voice  of 
Asia”  and  is  edited  by  Russi  M. 
Lala,  former  London  manager 
of  the  Asia  Publishing  House. 

Himmat,  which  means  Cour¬ 
age,  is  published  in  English  but 
expansion  into  Hindi  and  other 
major  languages  of  the  subcon¬ 
tinent  is  promised  “as  demand 
warrants.”  The  journal  has  a 
New  York  subscription  office: 
P.O.  Box  2138,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  10017. 
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Like  everyone  else,  we  had  long  wondered  what  causes  it,  our  research  people  were  able  to  discover  what 
web  breaks  on  newspaper  presses.  And,  like  everyone  appeared  to  be  the  major  cause  of  web  breaks, 
else,  we  had  some  ideas  and  had  endeavoured  to  dis-  To  confirm  our  findings,  we  had  a  consulting  labora- 
cover  the  cause,  or  causes.  tory  construct  a  most  elaborate  piece  of  machinery,  so 

Our  research  people  had  little  to  go  on  because  only  designed  that,  when  running  at  high  speed,  tensions 
a  fraction  of  breaks  in  the  form  of  definite  evidence  could  be  controlled  and  all  ensuing  break  ends  were 
could  be  recovered  from  commercial  pressrooms.  After  recoverable  for  examination.  Oursuspicionswereamply 
innumerable  frustrating  experiments,  one  of  our  back-  confirmed.  Over  95%  of  all  web  breaks  can  be  attributed 
room  boys  came  up  with  a  bright  idea;  and  that  was  to  to  one  single  cause.  The  next  move  was  to  install 
build  a  machine  that  would  put  newsprint  through  a  special  equipment  in  our  mills  to  reduce  or  remove  this 
veritable  torture  test.  There's  the  machine,  above.  With  major  cause  of  web  breaks. 

ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY.  LIMITED  •  408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE.  TORONTO  2.  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


foremost  in  pulp  and  paper  research 
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How  this  homemade  machine 
and  Abitibi  curiosity  helped  discover 
the  major  cause  of  web  breaks 
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New  ‘Home’  Column 
By  An  Editor’s  Wife 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


The  home  battlefront  —  its 
massacres,  lopistics,  survival 
techni<iues,  moppinp  up  opera¬ 
tions  and  rare  medal-of-honor 
triumphs — is  the  field  of  cover¬ 
age  of  a  new  newspaper  column 
written  hy  a  newspaper  editor’s 
wife. 

The  column:  “The  Home 
Life.” 

The  columnist:  Dorothy  Ritz. 

The  format:  Six  columns  a 
week,  including  five  w'eekday 
columns  of  about  300  words 
each  and  a  weekend  column  of 
about  450  words. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y, 

After  spending  more  than  30 
years  majoring  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  newspapermen, 
Dorothy  Ritz  finally  decided  to 
put  her  know-how  to  work.  The 
result  is  “The  Home  Line,” 
tested  by  a  full  year’s  run  in 
five  newspapers  ranging  liter¬ 
ally  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
now  being  syndicated  by  News- 
day  Specials. 

Newspaper  Family 

Dorothy  Ritz  is  the  maiden 
name  of  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Isaacs. 

She  is  the  wife  of  the 
executive  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville  ( Ky. ) 
Times;  mother  of  Stephen  D. 
Isaacs,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post; 
and  mother-in-law  of  John  F. 
Mathews,  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star's  city  staff. 

Through  her  doors  over  the 
years  have  trooped  scores  of 
newspapermen.  Knowing  them 
in  all  their  unpredictability,  she 
has  long  kept  both  pantry  and 
freezer  stocked  to  the  hilt,  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  emergency — and 
there  have  been  many. 

Her  column  began  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  in  a  pat¬ 
tern  befitting  a  newspaper  fam¬ 
ily.  Dorothy  had  been  complain¬ 
ing  over  the  breakfast  table 
about  certain  women’s  items  in 
the  paper. 

“They’re  simply  not  right,” 
she  protested.  “Even  I  could  do 
it  better  than  that.” 

“When  you  show  me  copy  that 
says  you  can.  I’ll  believe  it,” 
retorted  the  head  of  the  house, 
confident  he  had  settled  that 
argument  for  the  last  time. 

Days  later  she  startled  him 
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with  two  w'eeks’  supjily  of  “The 
Home  Line.”  He  read  it,  said 
nothing,  handed  it  in  at  the 
office  without  identifying 
“Dorothy  Ritz.”  Carol  Sutton, 
the  Courier-Journal  women’s 
editor,  liked  it,  began  publishing 
it. 

Within  a  month,  the  mail  le- 
sponse  was  impressive.  Dorothy 
w’rote  a  note  along  with  some 
clippings  to  her  old  friend,  Mark 
Ethridge,  formerly'  of  Louisville 
and  now'  editor  of  Newsday,  He 
gave  them  to  Anne  Hannan, 
Newsday’s  women’s  editor,  .say¬ 
ing: 

“I  don’t  know  much  about 
these  columns,  but  I’ll  say  one 
thing.  Dorothy'  runs  the  best 
house  I’v'e  ever  know'n.” 

Then  came  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  and  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 
And,  after  one  year,  national 
syndication. 

“I  never  saw  a  woman’s  col¬ 
umn  pack  so  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  so  few  words,” 
obseiw'ed  Thomas  B.  Dorsey,  di¬ 
rector  of  Newsday  Specials.  “I 
think  this  is  the  reason  for  the 
column’s  success.  We’re  de¬ 
lighted  that  we  were  chosen  to 
syndicate  it.” 

Pulling  Power 

One  small  item  in  itself 
demonstrated  the  column’s 
power  to  pull  response.  A  couple 
of  months  ago,  Dorothy  had 
tried  a  new'  metal  cleaner  on  an 
old  pan.  Delighted  w'ith  it,  she 
commented  about  it  in  the  col¬ 
umn.  Even  though  it  was  not  a 
lead  on  the  column  and  merely 
a  passing  note,  it  pulled  more 
than  400  letters  from  Courier- 
Journal  readers.  San  Diego 
readers  saw'  it  on  a  Sunday  and 
more  than  600  letters  poured  in. 
More  than  450  New'sday  readers 
w'rote  to  know'  more  about  the 
cleaner. 

“This  is  what  I  want  to  do,” 
said  Dorothy  Ritz.  “I’ve  puzzled 
myself  so  many  years  over  items 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
And  so  often  I’ve  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  thought  I  knew  a  good 
deal  about  running  a  house,  but 
this  last  year-plus  has  been  an 
education.  I’ve  had  to  check  and 
re-check  and  re-check  so  many 
things.” 

She  has  built  up  a  small  army 
of  “experts.”  For  the  woman 
who  wanted  to  know'  how  to 
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make  ice  cubes  such  as  are  pur¬ 
chased,  Dorothy  called  the  head 
of  the  ice  cube  company.  She  has 
sought  information  from  inter¬ 
ior  decorators,  cleaners,  tailors, 
experts  on  food ;  she  has  gone  to 
Washington  tw'ice  to  talk  to 
food  authorities. 

“I  try  not  to  be  cute,”  said  the 
columnist.  “After  all.  I’m  a 
grandmother  now  and  should 
know  better.  I  talk  about  things 
that  come  up  in  the  house  and 
sometimes  about  that  man’s 
being  difficult  about  certain 
foods  and  w'hat  I  do  about  it, 
and  about  house  plants — and  I 
try  to  get  in  as  many  tips  to 
brides  as  I  can.  I  still  remember 
that  when  I  got  married  I  didn’t 
even  know  how  to  make  coffee.” 

Dorothy  Ritz  can  legitimately 
claim  to  be  no  newcomer  to  the 
field  of  communications.  Back  in 
the  early  1930s,  she  worked  at 
the  old  Dyer-Enzinger  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  Milwaukee. 
Bom  in  Hibbing,  Minn.,  she 
moved  with  her  family  to  Mil- 
w’aukee  after  college.  In  1932, 
she  was  transferred  to  Chicago 
when  the  advertising  agency 
was  merged  with  U.S.  Adver¬ 
tising.  But  she  never  reported 
for  duty.  Instead,  she  eloped 
with  a  young  newspaperman. 

And  so  began  the  care  and 
feeding  of  the  news  family.  It 
has  been  a  career  that  has  taken 
her  around  the  world. 

“But  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever 
had  as  much  fun  as  now,”  she 
said.  “At  least.  I’ve  never  been 
as  busy.” 

*  «  * 

A1  Capp,  “L’il  Abner”  car¬ 
toonist  (Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  New's  Syndicate),  accept¬ 
ing  a  citation  from  the  City  of 
New  York  for  helping  the  “stay- 
in-school”  program. 


Qyndicate 

iDentences 
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Whenever  a  comic-strip  crea¬ 
tor  draws  a  cartoon  thjit  in¬ 
cludes  a  newspaper  subject, 
chances  are  that  the  particular 
“original”  may  wind  up  on  the 
walls  of  Jim  Copley’s  general 
offices  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Several  years  ago,  James  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers,  began  a  hobby  of 
spotting  such  cartoons  in  his  own 
newspapers  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  such  foreign  publications 
as  Chile’s  El  Mercurio.  The 
resulting  collection  of  framed 
cartoons  now  is  somewhere  near 
the  hundred  mark. 

The  newspaper  boy  as  an 
American  entity  is  featured  in 
some  of  the  humor.  In  others, 
the  newspaper  as  a  presence  at 
the  breakfast  table  is  the  point 
of  the  jest.  Many  of  the  artists 
have  personally  inscribed  the 
originals  to  Mr.  Copley  before 
sending  them  along  to  him. 

Among  the  cartoons  which  are 
“repeaters”  in  the  collection  are 
“Henry,”  “Dennis  the  Menace,” 
“Big  George,”  “Beetle  Bailey,” 
“Gordo,”  ‘The  Strange  World  of 
Mr.  Mum,”  “Grin  &  Bear  It,” 
and  “Some  Punkins.” 

J.  J.  (Jim)  Smith,  whose 
twice-a-week  political  column  is 
syndicated  to  Massachusetts 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  by 
the  Massachusetts  Editorial 
Foundation,  Boston,  predicted 
correctly  the  outcome  of  six  of 
the  seven  state-wide  races  in  the 
recent  election.  Two  years  ago, 
the  veteran  “Under  the  State 
House  Dome”  columnist  pre¬ 
dicted  correctly  the  outcome  of 
every  state-wide  race. 

«  *  « 

AP  Has  Tliree-Color 
Nativity  Scene 

Three-color  mats  of  a  Nativity 
scene  are  being  supplied  free  by 
AP  Newsfeatures  to  papers  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  weekly  religious 
art  feature,  “The  Power  of 
Faith.” 

The  Nativity  scene  is  the  pre- 
Christmas  issue  of  “Faith”  and 
also  is  fourth  in  a  series  that 
will  run  during  December  and 
tell  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  as  brought  out  in  well- 
known  carols. 

Subscribers  ordinarily  receive 
“Faith”  in  the  form  of  either 
two-column  or  three-column 
black  and  white  mats.  For  sever¬ 
al  years  now,  free  color  has  been 
provided  for  Christmas  and 
Easter. 
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SYNi'  CATES 

‘]V  rs.  Fix-It’  Tells 
Other  W  omen  How-T  o 


An  unusual  new  newspaper 
colunv  in  the  “how-to”  field  is 
written  for  women  and  by  a 
woman. 

The  column:  “Mrs.  Fix-It.” 

The  columnist:  Norma  Glea- 
.son. 

The  format:  Weekly  column 
covering  two  or  three  topics  and 
answering  readers’  questions. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor,  Norma  Glea¬ 
son,  11318  Foley  Road,  Emmett, 
.Mich.  18022. 

Mrs.  Glea.son  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  newspaper  work  and  her 
articles  —  quizzes,  children’s 
stories,  serious  articles  and  short 
humorous  essays  mostly — have 
;  appeared  in  six  national  maga¬ 
zines,  one  state  magazine  and 
one  university  quarterly. 

How  It  Began 

I  She  presently  is  writing  and 
syndicating  other  newspaper 
features.  She  explains  how  she 
hit  on  the  subject  for  her  new 
column,  first  introduced  eight 
months  ago: 

“Because  I’ve  been  interested 
in  ‘how-to’  for  years  and  have  a 
good  background  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience;  because  I’ve  always 
l)een  intrigued  by  do-it-yourself 
ideas  and  fix-your-own  books; 
because  I  love  fresh  approaches 
and  ingenuity;  liecause  I  enjoy 
looking  up  what  I  don’t  know, 
I  decided  that  the  proper  field 
for  me  to  enter  was  the  ‘do-it- 
yourself’  field. 

“Having  made  that  decision, 
I  made  a  further  study  of  the 
‘22’  section  of  the  E&P  Syndi¬ 
cate  Directory.  Using  the  1963 
edition,  I  counted  83  do-it-your¬ 
self  columns.  I  subdivided  these 
— antiques,  craft  patterns,  in¬ 
terior  decoration,  house  plans, 
fix-it  columns  by  men  for  men, 
and  so  on.  I  found  that  there 
were  v'ery  few  columns  indeed 
in  the  ‘fix-it  for  women’  field, 
none  that  had  the  same  style  as 
mine.” 

Much  Mail 

She  reported  that  a  recent 
bulletin  offer  made  in  the  col¬ 
umn  in  a  daily  newspaper  where 
it  has  appeared  only  two  months 
brought  a  response  of  .002  of 
circulation,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  excellent  result. 

“I  have  made  one  change  in 
the  format  of  my  column  since 
its  beginning,”  Mrs.  Gleason 
said.  “At  first  I  covered  just  one 
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topic  in  each  column,  at  length. 
Now  I  break  the  column  into 
segments,  covering  two  or  three 
topics  briefly  in  each  column. 
The  mail  is  beginning  to  come 
in;  when  enough  of  it  is  flowing 
in  regularly  I  may  change  to 
Q-&-A  format.” 

While  it’s  a  “how-to”  column 
for  women,  “Mrs.  Fix-It”  doesn’t 
accept  limitations  as  to  subject 
matter.  Mixed  in  with  the  help¬ 
ful  advice  and  fresh  ideas  are 
humor  and  challenge.  “Mrs.  Fix- 
It”  hates  to  be  stodgy;  dares  to 
be  different.  It  comes  right  out 
and  names  stores  where  items 
may  be  purchased.  It  doubts  the 
claims  of  tv  commercials.  It 
questions  the  myth  of  male 
superiority.  And  it  isn’t  afraid 
of  humor. 

Subjects  of  some  recent  col¬ 
umns:  “The  Truth  About 

Soaps,”  “Be  a  Meter  Reader,” 
“A  ‘How-To’  Scrapbook,”  “Turn 
on  the  Charm,”  the  latter  deal¬ 
ing  with  installation  of  a  dimmer 
electric  light  switch  in  a  dining 
room. 

*  *  * 

Investor’s  Guide 
Reatly  for  Papers 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  has  set  Dec.  4  deadline  on 
orders  for  the  1965  “Red  Book,” 
investor’s  guide  to  stocks  and 
bonds  for  newspaper  readers. 

The  new  edition  will  feature 
lower  prices  to  newspapers,  a 
new  method  of  distribution,  a 
special  newspaper  series  and  a 
new  cover  design. 

The  lower  prices  apply  to  bulk 
orders  for  the  over-the-counter 
sale  by  newspapers.  Individual 
newspaper  imprints  are  included 
at  no  extra  cost  in  quantities 
over  1,000. 

For  the  first  time,  NEA  also  is 
offering  direct  mail  distribution 
through  its  New  York  Reader 
Service  Bureau.  Books  will  be 
handled  with  or  without  indi¬ 
vidual  imprint.  Rebates  on  in¬ 
dividual  reader  service  orders 
will  accrue  to  newspapers. 

A  20-part  investment  series  by 
Morton  Yarmon,  widely-known 
editor  and  writer  in  the  field  of 
investments  and  personal  fi¬ 
nance,  is  offered  as  a  promotion¬ 
al  aid  to  “Red  Book”  sales.  The 
series  is  available  at  no  charge 
to  newspapers  distributing  the 
books. 

The  book  contains  data  about 
every  major  security,  dividends 
on  2,500  New  York  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange  stocks. 
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FASHION  AUTHORITY  —  Dolly 
Martin,  "Taffy's  Tips"  columnist  for 
the  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  fashion  department  for  the 
Robert  S.  Taplinger  Associates 
public  relations  firm  in  New  York. 
She  had  been  on  leave  from  the 
agency  while  she  completed  her 
book,  "Taffy's  Tips  to  Teens,"  pub¬ 
lished  this  month  by  Prentice-Hall. 


Christmas  Series; 
‘Nativity  Witnesses’ 

A  10-part  Christmas  series 
entitled  “Witnesses  to  the  Na¬ 
tivity”  is  being  distributed  to 
newspapers  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

The  Rev.  G.  Ernest  Lynch, 
B.D.,  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  Indianapolis  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  has 
produced  with  taste  and  inspira¬ 
tion  a  series  of  imaginative 
monologues  by  forerunners  and 
witnesses  to  the  Nativity. 

Sam  Patrick,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  staff  artist,  well 
known  for  20  years  for  his  news¬ 
paper  series,  “Jesus  Loved 
Them,”  “Children  of  the  Bible” 
and  “Our  Presidents,”  has  illus¬ 
trated  each  monologue  with  a 
superb  line  drawing. 
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Roy  W.  Howard 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

Miramar,  near  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  the  two  men  met  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Scripps  was 
known  to  dress  in  ranch  style 
clothes  and  expected  his  guests 
to  do  the  same.  However,  his 
brash  29-year-old  reporter  dared 
to  disregard  the  wishes  of  the 
“Old  Man.”  He  showed  up  in  a 
Fifth  Avenue-tailored  suit,  spats 
and  twirled  a  cane,  the  epitome 
of  big  city  sophistication,  and 
won  the  job  as  general  manager 
of  the  new'ly  established  UP. 

He  was  always  a  man  of 
action,  of  vibrant  energj'  and 
fitfully  flashing  ideas  and  ideals. 
His  colorful  personality  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  flair  for  pungent 
and  pithy  speech  and  writing 
and  colorful  clothes,  including 
custom-tailored  and  matching 
shirts,  bow  ties  and  breast-pocket 
handkerchiefs.  He  was  always 
debonair  and  dapper  and  dash¬ 
ing,  but  a  shirtsleeve  editor  of 
the  traditional  school  when  he 
was  at  work  in  a  newspaper 
office.  Later  Mr.  Scripps  was  to 
say  of  his  employe  who  soon 
was  to  became  his  partner  and 
later  chief  executive  of  vast 
Scripps  news  enterprises: 

“His  manner  was  forceful  and 
the  reverse  of  modest.  Gall  was 


written  all  over  his  face.  It  was 
in  every  tone  and  every  word  he 
voiced.  He  had  ambition  and 
forcefulness.” 

In  an  interview  in  1955  in 
connection  with  his  50th  anni¬ 
versary  with  Scripps-Howard 
organizations,  he  flatly  refused 
to  indulge  in  nostalgia  for  the 
“good  old  days”  of  American 
journalism. 

‘Today  Is  Best* 

“My  philosophy  or  technique 
or  inclination — if  you  can  call 
it  that — has  been  to  figure  that 
the  best  day  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism  is  always  today,”  he  as¬ 
serted  with  conviction.  “I  doubt 
if  there  are  many  professions  in 
which  each  new  day  can  be 
counted  on  to  open  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  original  thinking.  New 
techniques  and  efforts  are  open 
for  a  man  who  not  only  works 
in  journalism  but  lives  it  every 
day  of  his  life.” 

Mr.  Howard  rated  Lloyd 
George,  Churchill,  Smuts, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Stalin  and 
Hitler  as  among  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  world  personalities  he 
interviewed  in  his  news-seeking 
travels  around  the  world,  driven 
always  by  the  restlessness  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  great 
reporter. 

Freedom  Fighter 

The  man  who  began  as  an 


Latin  American  Daily 
Planned  for  New  York 


Publication  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Times,  an  English-language 
newspaper  ( Mondays  through 
Fridays),  is  planned  for  New 
York,  starting  Feb.  15,  Leonard 
Saffir,  publisher,  announced  this 
week.  It  will  be  priced  at  25c  a 
copy,  $50  a  year,  with  an  air¬ 
mail  edition  at  the  same  price 
plus  postage  to  subscribers  in 
Latin- America. 

Mr.  Saffir,  who  is  35,  was 
assistant  publisher  of  the  tabloid 
New  York  Standard  during  the 
1962-63  newspaper  strike. 

Private  financing  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  is  being  provided  by 
a  small  group,  Mr.  Saffir  said. 
The  backers  include  Judge  Los- 
ada,  for  the  past  13  years  editor 
of  Vision  Magazine.  He  has  re¬ 
signed  from  Vision  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  new 
paper.  Others  are  Charles  J. 
Davis,  a  member  of  U.S.  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
Dr.  Jose  Chaves,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  international  law  at 
Columbia  University,  and  for¬ 
mer  Minister  of  the  Colombian 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

Arthur  B.  Whitcomb,  40,  has 
resigned  as  sales  vicepresident 


of  Vision  and  vicepresident  of 
Printer's  Ink  to  be  vicepresidenf 
and  director  of  advertising  and 
sales  of  the  Latin  American 
Times.  Advertising  will  cost 
$1,000  a  page. 

•  The  publication  has  temporary 
quarters  at  18  East  41st  Street, 
rented  from  Public  Relations 
Counsel,  of  which  Mr.  Saffir  was 
executive  vicepresident  until  his 
resignation  three  months  ago  to 
plan  the  new  venture. 

The  printing  by  offset  will  be 
done  outside  of  New  York. 

Editor  of  the  editorial  page 
will  be  Virginia  Prewett,  whose 
column  on  Latin  American  af¬ 
fairs  on  the  Washington  Daily 
News  is  syndicated.  She  will 
continue  to  write  this  column. 
Miss  Prewett  (Mrs.  William  R. 
Mizelle)  recently  received  a 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award  from 
Columbia  University  for  her 
role  in  advancing  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  understanding. 

Mr.  Saffir  said  it  is  planned 
to  run  eight  pages.  The  Times 
will  have  a  three-man  staff  in 
Washington  and  correspondents 
and  stringers  in  major  hemis¬ 
phere  cities. 


$8-a-week  cub  reporter,  while  York  World  in  1931,  can  ^  th* 
still  in  his  30s,  played  a  major  heritage  of  its  crusading  pub. 
role  in  developing  a  successful  Usher,  Joseph  Pulitzer  Sr.  To 
competition  to  the  cartel  of  gov-  that  was  added  in  1950  th-'  Sun 
ernmental  news  upon  which  with  a  journalistic  tra<lition 
American  journalism  previously  established  by  its  famed  editor 
had  been  dependent  for  its  tele-  of  the  1870s,  Charles  A.  D^na. 
graphic  news  of  Europe  and  the  During  most  of  his  years  as 
foreign  world.  active  head  of  the  Scripps-  ilow- 

He  once  took  vigorous  excep-  ard  Newspapers,  Mr.  Howard’s 
tion  to  a  reference  in  an  E&P  stewardship  embraced  19  news- 
editorial  (December,  1944)  papers. 

which  credited  Kent  Cooper  of  They  were  the  Albuqu'  rque 
the  Associated  Press  with  being  (N.  M.)  Tribune,  Birmingham 
the  first  to  enunciate  (in  “Bai--  (Ala.)  Post-Herald,  Cincinnati 
riers  Down”)  the  ideal  of  purity  (Ohio)  Post  &  Times-Star,  Ken- 
and  freedom  in  world  news.  tucky  Post  &  Times-Star,  Cleve- 
Writing  to  the  late  James  land  (Ohio)  Press,  Columbut 
Wright  Brown,  publisher  of  (Ohio)  Citizen-Journal,  Denver 
E&P  with  whom  he  maintained  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
a  steady  exchange  of  correspond-  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post, 
ence  on  journalistic  subjects  Emnsville  (Ind.)  Press,  Fort 
over  many  years,  Mr.  Howard  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  Houston 
said:  “To  me  that  statement  is  (Tex.)  Press,  Indianapolis 
a  personal  affront.  For  E&P  it  (Ind.)  Times,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
is  a  black  eye  .  .  .  Bill  Hawkins,  News-Sentinel,  M  emphis 
Karl  Bickel  and  Hugh  Baillie  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ajypeal, 
can  speak  for  themselves,  but,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  New 
speaking  for  myself.  I’m  moved  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
to  wonder  what  E&P  thought  I  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  San 
was  doing,  and  what  the  United  Francisco  (CaliL)  News-CaU 
Press  was  doing  under  my  man-  Bulletin,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
agement  in  the  period  from  1907  Daily  News.  The  San  Francisco 
down  to  1920,  and  Houston  papers  later  were 

“By  way  of  a  reminder  I'll  sold, 
say  that  from  the  day  of  its 

organization  down  to  date,  the  Oilier  Firms 

United  Press  hasn’t  been  talking  His  stewardship  also  embraced 
and  writing  delightful  fiction  the  United  Press  International, 
about  purity  and  freedom  in  jnto  which  had  been  merged  the 
world  news;  it  has  been  fighting  international  News  Service; 
for  it,  promoting  it,  making  United  Press  International 
sacrifices  to  achieve  it,  and  New’spictures,  United  Features 
bringing  it  into  such  realistic  Syndicate,  Scripps-Howard 
being  as  to  force  its  esteemed  Radio,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
competitor,  the  AP,  to  scrape  Association,  Science  Service,  the 
the  scales  off  its  eyes  and  pull  World  Alliance  and  the  Scripps- 
the  plugs  out  of  its  ears,  pre-  Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
liminary  to  a  mad  scramble  to  After  his  successful  competi- 
catch  up  with  the  parade.”  ^jon  with  the  Associated  Press 
Mr,  Howard  received  Mr.  before  World  War  I  (he  traveled 
Brown’s  suggestion  of  a  debate  over  Europe  personally  and 
on  the  topic  before  some  press  established  UP  correspondents 
board  with  disdain.  “I  could  to  gather  news  that  would  not 
think  of  nothing  more  asinine,”  be  influenced  by  government 
he  wrote.  The  exchange  closed  news  agencies  holding  a  cartel) 
with  a  typical  “Dear  Jim”  note  Mr.  Howard  expanded  the 
from  Roy:  “I  have  read  your  agency  into  Latin  America, 
letter  .  .  .  I’m  terribly  sorry  to  where  it  became  very  strong, 
say  that  it  gives  me  a  bit  of  a  after  World  War  11. 
clammy  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  “A  Handbook  of  Scripps- 
stomach  to  have  you  defend  a  Howard,”  a  310-page  book  pub- 
statement  palpably  unjustified  lished  in  1948,  described  Mr. 
by  the  record.”  Howard: 

WT&S  Editor  Ciomplex,  Conlradiclory 

Mr.  Howard  was  president  and  “He  is  a  complex  personality, 
editor  —  until  his  retirement  full  of  contradictions.  He  is  con- 
from  the  latter  post  in  1960 —  siderate  by  nature,  but  will  call 
of  the  New  Work  World-Tele-  important  conferences  for  the 
gram  &  Sun.  Into  it,  he  merged  end  of  the  day  when  his  asso- 
three  great  newspaper  tradi-  ciates  are  fagged ;  he  forms 
tions.  quick  and  positive  opinions,  but 

First,  in  the  Telegram  he  will  often  put  off  making  a 
brought  to  New  York  City  in  decision.  Roy  is  realistic,  yet 
1927  the  Scripps  ideal  of  a  press  has  an  infinite  capacity  for 
dedicated  to  public  service  and  rationalization;  he  is  persuasive 
ever  alert  to  combat  any  anti-  in  argument,  but  is  a  soft  touch 
social  concentration  of  power,  for  a  salesman.  He  is  skeptic^ 
With  the  purchase  of  the  New  and  wary,  but  can  be  taken  in 
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Story  of  ‘False  Armistice’ — 
Censor  Held  Up  Correction 


by  shci^r  charm;  he  forms  in¬ 
stant  l.'^es  and  prejudices  many 
of  whiih  remain  fixed,  but  has 
little  opacity  for  nursing  a 
grudg' 

“TKt;  keynote  in  Roy’s  temper¬ 
ament  iS  action.  In  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  of  “sports,  his  instinct  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  ball.  Yet  in  Roy, 
action  is  harnessed  to  imagina¬ 
tion;  he  can  plan  the  course  of 
his  action  and  vision  the  end 
result.” 

In  addition  to  his  hobby  of 
fishing  and  hunting,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  had  a  hobby  of  collecting 
celebrities.  He  constantly  cor¬ 
responded  with  important 
leaders  in  many  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  in  many  countries.  He 
had  met  them  in  his  world 
travels  and  had  interviewed  most 
of  them  and  was  a  personal 
friend  to  heads  of  state  and 
leaders  of  thought  and  commu¬ 
nications. 

Editor's  Creed 

Something  of  Mr.  Howard’s 
creed  as  an  editor  was  expressed 
in  a  reply  he  wrote  in  1950  to  a 
reader  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  who  complained 
of  disliking  the  liberal  views  of 
a  couple  of  the  newspaper’s 
columnists.  (Thomas  Stokes  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt).  After  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  always  are  inde¬ 
pendent  politically  but  never 
neutral,  Mr.  Howard  wrote: 

“Editorship  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  newspaper  properly  admin¬ 
istered  involves  no  rights  or 
privileges  of  intellectual  dicta- 
torshop.  Rather  an  editorship  is 
a  trusteeship  to  be  administered 
in  the  public  interest.  The  free¬ 
doms  guaranteed  the  American 
press  by  the  Constitution  were 
not  for  the  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  any  editor.  They  were 
designed  to  insure  to  the  readers 
the  fullest  possible  access  to  the 
truth  and  the  greatest  possible 
divergency  of  viewpoint.  Only 
on  the  basis  of  such  knowledge 
and  opinions  can  intelligent  citi¬ 
zens  form  the  sound  judgments, 
the  exercise  of  which  provides 
the  dynamics  of  democracy  as  it 
has  been  developed  in  this 
country.” 

Ex-Reporler  Plaii8 
Book-Lovers’  Paper 

Biirlington,  Vt. 

A  newspaper  for  book-lovers 
— it’s  the  first  newspaper  of  its 
kind,  .says  Jerome  B.  Agel,  who 
has  announced  publication  of 
Bookn.  Mr.  Agel,  former  writer 
for  the  Burlington  Free  Press, 
stresses  that  Books  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  news — not  reviews 
— of  new  books.  “It  is  a  news¬ 
paper  for  people  who  buy  and 
read  l)ooks,”  he  said. 


Roy  *8  Diary 

When  Roy  W.  Howard  was 
honored  at  a  party  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  July  10,  1955,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  sketch  this  diary: 

JAN.  1,  1883:  Fly  in  by  stork 
to  Gano,  0. 

1902:  Graduate  from  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

1902:  Job  on  Indianapolis 
News. 

JULY  10,  1905:  Change  jobs 
from  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  to 
Cincinnati  Post.  Ray  Long,  my 
new  boss,  says  go  to  Gerdes 
Hotel,  Fifth  St.  There  I  find 
note  from  Ray  saying  meet  him 
and  Phil  Simms  on  Zoo  club¬ 
house  veranda  for  lunch.  There 
I  find  Mrs.  Long  and  another 
lady.  No  Ray  or  Phil.  Finally 
they  appear  and  explain.  A  Zoo 
attendant  had  asked  their  help 
in  removing  two  Post  reporters 
from  deer  park  where  the  re¬ 
porters  had  become  alcoholically 
indisposed  in  the  hay. 

1906:  Reach  New  York  as 
Scripps-McRae  correspondent. 

1906:  Manager  of  Publishers 
Press  Association. 

1907 :  Fix  above  title  to  read 
“manager  of  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations.” 

FEBRUARY,  1908:  Miramar, 
meet  EWS.  He  says  I  .should 
figure  on  retiring  at  40  to  make 
way  for  youth.  I  must  remem¬ 
ber  that. 

JUNE  14,  1909:  I  hear  music. 
.  .  .  Margaret  Rohe  says,  “I  do.” 

AUG.  31,  1910:  Get  Havana 
on  phone.  Order  all  the  cigars  in 
Cuba.  We  are  naming  him  Jack. 

JANUARY,  1912:  President 
and  general  manager  of  United 
Press  Associations. 

DEC.  12,  1912:  Get  that  cigar 
man  again.  Jane  flew  in  on  that 
stork  like  a  —  like  a  girl  who’s 
going  to  marry  an  aviator. 

1916:  To  South  America  for 
Unipress.  Sign  up  top  prize, 

^^NOvSbER,  1918:  Censor¬ 
ship  fouls  up  exclusive  from 
Admiral  Wilson. 

JANUARY.  1921:  Fix  title 
to  read  “chairman  of  the  board.” 

1923:  It’s  Scripps-Howard. 
And  this  is  the  year  EWS  said 
I’d  be  retiring. 

1925:  Editorial  director  of 
above  properties  in  association 
with  Robert  P.  Scripps. 

FEB.  10.  1927:  Buy  New 
York  Telegram. 

Feb.  27,  1931 :  Buy  New  York 
World. 

1936:  President  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

MARCH  7,  1936:  Rome,  have 
p.m.  appointment  to  interview 
Mussolini  for  publication.  Dur¬ 
ing  lunch  get  phone  from  Duke 
of  Malito  expressing  Duce’s  re¬ 
grets.  Something  about  an  “un- 
forseen  development.” 


On  Nov.  7,  1918,  Roy  How¬ 
ard’s  24-word  cabled  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  armistice,  four  days 
before  the  document  was  actu¬ 
ally  signed,  touched  off  public 
demonstrations.  It  became 
known  as  the  “false  armistice 
story”  but  Mr.  Howard  always 
defended  his  action  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Arriving  at  Brest  from  Paris 
at  8  a.m.  on  Nov.  7,  1918,  with 
travel  orders  to  proceed  to  New 
York  on  a  military  transport, 
Mr.  Howard  found  the  city  of 
Brest  alive  with  unofficial 
rumors  that  an  armistice  had 
been  signed.  Still  wearing  the 
uniform  of  an  accredited  corre¬ 
spondent  Mr.  Howard  called  on 
Adm.  Henry  B.  Wilson,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  U.S.  Naval  forces 
in  European  waters. 

At  the  moment  of  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  arrival  the  admiral  was 
reading  a  telegram  he  had  just 
received  from  Capt.  R.  H.  Jack- 
son,  Naval  attache  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legation  in  Paris.  Capt. 
Jackson’s  dispatch,  sent  to  the 
admiral  over  the  latter’s  private 
telegraph  wire  to  the  embassy, 
announced  that  the  armistice 
was  signed  at  11  a.m.,  hostilities 
had  ceased  at  2  p.m.  and  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  had  occupied  Sedan 
that  morning. 

Adm.  Wilson  handed  a  copy 
of  the  official  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Howard,  adding  that  he’d  al¬ 
ready  radioed  the  announcement 
to  all  units  of  the  American 
fleet  in  European  waters  and 
had  released  it  to  the  local 
papers  at  Brest. 

It  was  then  4  p.m.  in  Brest. 
Outside  Adm.  Wilson’s  head¬ 
quarters  window,  Brest  was 
celebrating  the  end  of  the  war. 

Upon  request,  Adm.  Wilson, 


MINUTES  LATER:  “Unfor- 
seen  development”  is  Hitler’s 
movement  of  his  troops  into 
Rhineland. 

INSTANTANEOUSLY:  So 
that’s  why  Mussolini  took  a 
powder  on  me. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY:  At 
least  I  made  Stalin  for  an  in¬ 
terview  the  other  day.  And  I 
did  interview  Hitler.  But  Adolf 
is  sitting  on  it.  Wonder  when 
he’ll  release  it? 

DEC.  7,  1941 :  Wonder  what 
Adolf  ever  did  with  that  inter¬ 
view? 

JAN.  3-4,  1950:  Taking  over 
New  York  Sun. 

DEC.  31,  1952:  Believe  I’ll 
retire  —  turn  in  resignation  as 
president  of  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 

JAN.  1,  1953:  This  retire¬ 


having  assured  Mr.  Howard  that 
the  news  was  official,  not  only 
gave  him  permission  to  cable  the 
dispatch  to  New  York,  but  de¬ 
tailed  his  personal  aide  to  ac¬ 
company  Mr.  Howard  and  expe¬ 
dite  the  cable  through  censor¬ 
ship. 

Two  hours  later,  Adm.  Wilson 
received  another  message  from 
Capt.  Jackson  stating  that  the 
first  message  had  not  been  con¬ 
firmed.  The  admiral  notified  Mr. 
Howard  at  once  and  the  latter 
immediately  cabled  a  correction 
to  New  York. 

But  in  New  York  the  Navy 
censorship,  acting  on  direct 
orders  from  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  held  up 
the  correction  which  would  have 
reached  all  afternoon  papers  in 
America  by  2  p.m.  Eastern 
Standard  Time  and  at  least  put 
a  damper  on  the  nationwide 
celebration  then  under  way. 

It  was  not  until  10  a.m.,  Fri¬ 
day,  Nov.  8,  that  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  which  operated  the 
censorship,  acting  only  after  it 
had  received  a  direct  order  from 
the  White  House,  released  Mr. 
Howard’s  correction. 

A  week  or  so  later  upon  his 
arrival  in  New  York,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  made  this  statement: 

“Neither  I  nor  the  United 
Press  has  any  apology  to  offer 
for  giving  the  American  people 
as  news  a  statement  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  an¬ 
nounced  as  official  and  fur¬ 
nished  in  writing  by  the  Vice 
Admiral  of  the  United  States 
in  supreme  command  of  all 
American  Naval  Forces  in 
France.  Were  the  same  identical 
proposition  presented  tomorrow, 
we  would  act  exactly  as  on  Nov. 
7.  No  newspaperman  could,  or 
would,  do  otherwise.” 


ment  is  wearing  me  out.  Hear 
I  can  get  a  job  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

• 

Unesco  Stresses 
Journalist  Training 

The  1965-66  Unesco  Mass 
Communication  Program  is 
strongly  geared  to  the  training 
of  media  personnel  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  High  on  the  list 
are  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

The  program,  approved  by  the 
13th  session  of  the  Unesco  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference,  aims  to  further 
the  training  of  both  professional 
and  technical  personnel  engaged 
in  newspaper,  radio,  film  and 
television  work.  The  aim  is  to 
combat  illiteracy. 
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Notes  From  Aboard 
A  Two-Engine  Convair 

By  Rirk  Friedman 

Froui  \ov.  13  through  Nov.  21,  Next  morning  at  hotel  cashier’s 
the  7th  annual  NPPA  Crosa  window  meet  Flyinj?  Faculty 
Country  Seminars  flew  across  member  Wint  Lemen,  manager 
the  l-nited  States,  droppiny  of  the  Photo  Press  Division, 
down  into  four  cities  for  oree-  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  as 
day  short  courses  in  photojour-  both  of  us  check  out.  .  .  .  Looka- 
nalism.  The  National  Press  Pho-  doo,  Gilka  and  Flip  Schulke,  a 
tographers  Association  put  the  top  freelance  photojoumalist 
course  together  under  the  span-  from  Miami,  are  waiting  in 
sorship  of  the  United  States  Air  front  of  the  Statler.  .  .  .  Joe 
Force,  bringing  some  1,200  civil-  Co.sta,  editor  of  National  Press 
ians  and  service  personnel  into  Photographer,  is  picked  up  at 
four  central  points.  Sessions  another  hotel.  .  .  .  We  Iward 
combined  lectures,  films,  slide  twin-enpine  Convair  at  Andrews 
pre.sentations,  panels  and  open  Air  Force  Base.  .  .  . 
question  periods  on  all  visual 

media.  For  the  second  straight  CHICAtJO  —  Touch  down  at 
year,  this  reporter  was  aboard  O’Hare  to  pick  up  Don  Mohler, 
and  a  full  notebook  looks  some-  nianaper  of  technical  services 
thing  as  follows:  at  General  Electric;  Cal  Olson, 

NPPA  national  president  from 
NEW  YORK— Letters  to  and  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum;  Bob 
from  Bob  Gilka,  director  of  pho-  Boyd,  staff  photographer  on  the 
tography  at  National  Geograph-  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  and 
ic  Magazine  and  chairman  of  Billy  Davis,  director  of  photog- 
the  NPPA  Committee  on  Edu-  raphy,  Umisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
cation.  He  is  putting  together  Journal  and  Times.  Dick  Hance, 
what  will  turn  out  to  be  one  executive  producer  of  WGN-tv 
of  the  l)est  faculties  in  the  news,  Chicago,  meets  the  plane, 
seven-year  history  of  Cross  informs  he  can’t  make  the  trip. 
Countrv  Seminars.  .  .  .  Memo-  •  •  •  Convair  passes  over  Kansas 
randuni  from  Lt.  Colonel  Bill  City,  sand,  ridges,  desolation.... 
Lookadoo,  special  assistant. 

Public  Information  Division,  Of-  EL  PASO — Arrive  at  El  Paso 
fice  of  Information,  Depart-  International  Airport  at  dusk 
ment  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  for  overnight  stop  before  push- 
man  responsible  for  the  Air  ing  on  to  California.  ...  As  we 
Force’s  participation  in  the  land,  can  see  city  sitting  on  one 
seminars.  Attached  are  orders  side  of  Mt.  Franklin.  On  the 
from  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  chief  other  side  is  Mexico.  .  .  .  Din- 
of  staff.  Department  of  the  Air  ner  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico, 
Force,  authorizing  travel  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  dried- 
military  aircraft  to  the  seminar  up  Rio  Grande  River. . . .  Break- 
cities.  .  .  .  Lookadoo  .says  to  l>e  fast  in  El  Paso  with  Cal  Olson 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  7:20  a.m.,  as  he  discusses  changes  in  photo 
Friday,  Nov.  13,  at  the  16th  coverage  as  Fargo  expanded 
Street  entrance  of  the  Statler  during  past  decade.  .  .  .  Bus  out 
Hilton  Hotel.  Bus  leaves  there  to  airport.  Pass  small  planes 
for  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  sitting  inside  El  Paso  showroom 
and  “wheels  go  up  at  0840  a.m.’’  windows.  Can  see  shacks  atop 
.  .  .  Fog  blocking  in  most  of  the  high  dusty  hills  on  the  Mexi- 
New  York  City  area  on  Thurs-  can  side  of  the  river.  ...  On 
day,  Nov.  12  but  planes  still  plane,  Billy  Davds  talks  of  his 
getting  off  from  Newark  Air-  days  as  a  photographer  in  pre¬ 
port.  .  .  .  Two-hour  wait  for  Communist  China.  .  .  . 

Eastern  Air  Shuttle  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  .  .  .  ANAHEl.M— Land  at  Alami- 

tos  Naval  Air  Station,  Los 
WASHINGTON  —  Arrive  at  Angeles,  in  early  afternoon  of 
Statler  Hilton  around  3:30  p.m.  Nov.  14,  driven  by  bus  to  Dis- 
.  .  .  Contact  Tom  Smith,  assist-  neyland  Hotel  where  seminars 
ant  illustrations  editor  at  Na-  are  scheduled  for  next  day.  Rest 
tional  Geographic,  and  a  mem-  of  faculty  arrives:  Edward 
ber  of  the  Cross  Country  faculty  Fischer,  professor  in  communi- 
last  year.  Spend  rest  of  after-  cations  arts.  University  of  Notre 
noon  watching  Tom  lay  out  pic-  Dame;  J.  R.  Eyerman,  fi-eelance 
tures  for  a  Geographic  story  on  photographer  and  formerly  chief 
Grant  at  Appomattox.  .  .  .  Gilka  of  photography  for  Life  maga- 
pops  into  office  to  say  hello.-.  .  .  zine;  Jim  Godbold,  vicepresident 
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and  general  manager  of  W’orld  around  to  answer  question.--.  Flip 
Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Schulke,  who  spoke  early  in  the 
Sei  vice  Inc.,  and  formerly  di-  afternoon  on  how  to  become  a 
rector  of  photography  at  Na-  freelance  photographer,  Irawi 
tional  Geographic;  Jack  Swan-  a  large  ci-owd  around  hin,.  The 
burg,  manager  of  customer  serv-  .same  thing  will  happen  to  Flip 
ices,  Honewell  Inc.,  Denver.  ...  in  each  city  the  seminar  hits. 
Si)end  afternoon  at  Disneyland  Most  of  the  questions  <  enter 
with  Gilka,  Olson,  Boyd,  riding  on  his  afternoon  talk  —  how  to 
the  Jungle  Boat  and  the  sub-  get  started  as  a  freelancer, 
marine,  visiting  Tiki  Village,  where  to  get  started,  what  the 
seeing  Disney-produced  film,  problems  are,  and  where  the 
“America,  the  Beautiful,”  shown  money  is.  In  his  talk,  he  em- 
with  11  projectors.  .  .  .  Area  phasized  that  freelance  photo¬ 
press  photographers  host  din-  journalists  have  to  be  subjec- 
ner.  .  .  .  Discuss  approach  to  tive  to  produce  good  picture* 
Los  Angeles  Times  family  page  regularly.  And  they  hav’e  to  sell 
pictures  with  Nelson  H.  Tif-  ideas.  .  .  .  Meet  Joe  Swan,  a 
fany,  the  man  who  takes  them,  photojournalism  teacher  at  San 
.  .  .  Seminars  start  at  8:30  a.m.,  Jose  State  College,  and  some  of 
Nov.  15,  in  the  Disneyland  Ho-  his  students.  Joe  introduces  one  ] 
tel.  .  .  .  Gilka  opens  with  .short  of  them.  Carolyn  Kinet,  who 
introduction  of  faculty  as  “pro-  spent  the  summer  as  a  general 
fessional  men  all  of  them,  dedi-  assignment  photographer  cover- 
cated  to  the  business  of  pic-  ing  everything  from  accidents 
tures.”  He  adds  that  the  day-  to  teas  for  a  California  daily, 
long  short  course  will  emphasize  Joe  says  she’s  also  a  good  writer 
“how  to  make  better  pictures  and  good  student.  The  conversa- 
with  your  head  and  your  eyes.”  tion  turns  to  what  opportunities 
...  A  service-produced  film  are  available  to  someone  of  her 
called  “The  Lighthouse  That  considerable  talents  when  she 
Never  Fails”  serves  as  the  eye-  graduates  in  January.  ...  An 
opener.  .  .  .  Godbold,  the  first  early  breakfast  on  Monday, 
lecturer,  tells  group  that  “edit-  Nov.  16,  then  back  on  the  plane, 
ing  liegins  with  the  assignment”  .  .  .  Watch  Ed  Fischer  marking 
and  calls  the  well-defined  as-  assignments  from  his  students 
signment  a  measure  of  the  on  the  movie.  La  Strada.  Read  a 
news  photographer’s  compe-  couple  and  they  are  pretty  good, 
tence.  ‘“roo  many  editors  think  Talk  about  movies  and  commu- 
of  output  instead  of  input,”  nications  in  general  with  him 
Godbold  says.  “There  are  too  and  learn  that  Ed  Fischer  is 
many  negative  editors.”  God-  making  a  film  for  television 
bold  calls  on  photojoumalists  to  called  “How  to  See  a  Movie.” 
have  an  “appetite  for  learning”  He  w-rote  it,  is  directing  it  and 
and  for  editors  to  give  them  acts  in  it.  .  .  .  Talk  to  Schulke 
enough  time  to  prepare  in  ad-  about  his  coverage  of  the  big 
vance  for  important  assign-  civil  rights  stories  in  the  South 
ments.  .  .  .  Morning  session  ends  and  of  his  pictures  in  Life,  Es- 
some  three  hours  later  with  Bob  quire.  National  Geographic  and 
Boyd  telling  jokes,  a  routine  he  countless  other  magazines  and 
keeps  adding  to  in  each  seminar  newrspapers.  Schulke  tries  to 
city.  He  claims  he’s  a  “U-2”  bite  into  an  apple  and  two 
photographer  because  he  once  temporary  fillings  come  loose, 
was  told  by  a  soldier  guarding  He  begins  to  worry  about  how 
a  crash  site:  “Move  back,  every-  he’s  going  to  deliver  his  speech 
body.  You,  too,  photographer!”  in  Seattle.  .  .  . 

And  that  he  was  once  sent  out 

to  take  some  pictures  at  an  SEATTLE  —  Arrive  at  Seat- 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  meeting  tie  Boeing  Field  in  the  after- 
and  told  to  get  names  for  the  noon.  Picked  up  at  airport  in 
captions.  Also  that  he  once  an-  private  cars  by  Ken  Knudson, 
swered  a  man  who  asked  wrhy  Everett  Daily  Herald;  Willard 
he  took  so  many  pictures  on  an  Hatch,  KOMO-tv;  and  Jim 
assignment  with  the  retort :  “My  Sneddon,  of  the  University  of 
paper  has  a  big  circulation.”  Washington  photo  staff.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Chat  during  lunch  with  Seattle  a  beautiful  city  set  into 
Tom  Cooper,  a  bearded  free-  a  couple  of  mountains,  lots  of 
lance  photographer  from  Bal-  water  and  rolling  hills.  .  .  . 
hoa  Island,  Calif.  Conversation  Area  NPPA  group  takes  faculty 
=wings  back  and  forth  between  to  the  Top  of  the  Needle,  the 
freelance  news  photography  and  city’s  famous  revolving  restau- 
why  Californians  vote  the  way  rant  600  feet  up  in  the  air.  .  .  . 
they  do.  ...  In  the  afternoon.  Somebody  recommends  a  dentist 
Cal  Olson  steps  into  the  breach  to  Schulke.  .  .  .  Accompany  Flip 
left  by  the  absence  of  Dick  early  the  next  morning  to  den- 
Hance  on  the  program  and  talks  tist  who  quickly  puts  his  teeth 
on  the  opportunities  for  news  back  in  working  order.  . . .  Day’s 
photographers  to  do  a  good  short  course  held  in  the  Student 
“day-in,  day-out”  job  on  smaller  Union  Building,  on  the  Univer- 
newspapers.  .  .  .  Regular  ses-  sity  of  Washington  campus.  .  .  . 
sions  break  up  and  faculty  stays  (To  Be  Continued) 
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News  Guts 
Needed,  Says 
Tom  Storke 


om  MANT 


C  irtoons  Are  Vivid 
ith  a  Bit  of  Humor 


Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Too  many  editors  lack  ^ts, 
Thomas  M.  Storke,  editor  and 
l)ublisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  NfWH-I'rests  charped  in 
an  address  here  last  week. 

While  there  are  preat  men  in 
editorial  chairs  today,  many  turn 
aside  when  confronted  with  hip 
issues  that  are  too  hot  to  handle, 
he  declared. 

“They  may  know  the  score, 
hut  they  are  too  timid  or  cau¬ 
tious  to  print  it.  They  lack  the 
puts  that  a  real  newspaper 
writer  must  have — the  puts  a 
man  must  have  if  he  is  to  live 
with  himself,”  he  added. 

His  critique  was  addressed  to 
Stanford  University  leaders, 
praduates  and  students  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Storke  Student 
Publications  Buildinp. 

Principal  support  for  the 
$3fi(),00()  structure  housinp  the 
Stanford  Daily,  student  news¬ 
paper,  and  three  other  campus 
publications  came  from  the 
Storke  family  in  a  $250,000 
pledpe. 

The  buildinp  is  dedicated  to 
the  principle  that  courape  and 
honesty  are  the  only  basis  for  a 
career  in  journalism,  Mr.  Storke 
declared.  He  has  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  for  64  years. 

His  Pulitzer  Prize  for  edito¬ 
rial  writinp,  the  Lovejoy  Award 
for  championinp  freedom  of  the 
press  and  his  Nieman  honors  all 
stem  from  his  1962  expose  of 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

“Every  editor  should  take  a 
position.  No  editor  should  quar¬ 
rel  with  an  editor  who  takes  a 
different  position,”  Mr.  Storke 
believes. 


THArS  NOT  WHAT  THAT  BUHON  MEANS! 


Tfc#  0«nv*r 


Georgia  Papers  Serve 
Phenix  City,  Alabama 

Phenix  City,  Ala. 

The  Mayor  of  Phenix  City  re¬ 
cently  opened  a  Phenix  City 
office  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Inquirer,  at  1517  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  ceremonies  witnessed 
by  city-county  leaders  and  news¬ 
paper  officials. 

Before  cuttinp  a  ribbon  across 
the  front  door.  Mayor  John  W. 
Barbee  conpratulated  Ledger- 
Enquirer  General  Manager 
James  E.  Hickey  Jr.  on  the 
l)apers’  confidence  in  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Phenix  City. 

The  new  office,  managed  by 
Ed  Mullis,  will  provide  Phenix 
City  residents  with  almost  every 
service  that  could  be  obtained  at 
the  main  Ledger-Enquirer  office 
in  Columbus. 
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Government  Suggests 
Press  Gallery  Move 

By  Peter  Taylor 

Ottawa  Gtizen  staff  reporter 


Ottawa 

Ottawa’s  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery — home  to  128  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  and  television 
newsmen  from  around  the  world 
— is  living  on  borrowed  time. 

The  Canadian  government 
says  move!  A  goodly  number  of 
parliamentary  correspondents 
say  no! 

The  grovernment  has  suggested 
the  press  crew  pick  up  and  move 
to  a  government-owned  building 
where  they  would  pay  rent  like 
Washington’s  congressional 
press  gallery.  The  Ottawa  gal¬ 
lery  is  now  located  in  the  Centre 
Block  of  Canada’s  Parliament 
Hill.  The  move  is  only  300  yards, 
but  the  howl  from  the  gallery 
carries  much  further. 

The  government  has  even  of¬ 
fered  to  maintain  the  present 
quarters  as  a  “hot  room”  where 
reporters  could  work  on  fast 
breaking  news.  The  newsmen 
against  the  move  say  they  need 
their  files  close  at  hand  and  can¬ 
not  waste  time  running  from 
the  office  to  the  “hot  room.” 


$100,000  a  Year 


The  basic  problems  involved 
are  lack  of  accommodation  and 
the  loss  of  government  subsidy. 
(Ottawa  now  provides  newsmen 
with  rent-free  working  space, 
office  furniture,  copy  paper,  and 
equipment  right  on  down  to  tele¬ 
phones  and  a  staff  of  page  boys 
to  answer  them.  This,  estimates 
House  of  Commons  Speaker 
Alan  Macnaughton,  is  costing 
the  Canadian  people  about  $100,- 
000  a  year.) 

Spokesmen  for  the  newsmen 
say  that  as  representatives  of 
the  people  they  have  every  right 
to  be  where  they  are. 


JR. 


AND  COMOANY 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 

YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


In  the  years  after  Confedera¬ 
tion  it  was  thought  proper  by 
governments  which  were  sub¬ 
sidizing  railroads  to  unite  the 
country,  that  struggling  news¬ 
papers  across  this  vast  country 
should  not  be  penalized  or  pre¬ 
vented  from  having  a  reporter 
at  the  seat  of  great  events  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost  of  sending  one 
here. 

As  a  result  accommodation, 
staff,  office  supplies  and  other 
privileges  were  accorded  to  the 
newsmen.  Today  aside  from  the 
three  rows  of  seats  assigned  to 
them  in  the  Commons  (and  two 
in  the  Senate)  they  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  cluttered,  desk- 
packed  corridor  and  adjoining 
room.  An  adjacent  hole  in  the 
wall  houses  the  Canadian  Press 
wire  service  while  in  the  base¬ 
ment  the  other  major  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  United  Press  International 
has  its  headquarters. 

128  Need  Space 

Membership  in  this  crowded 
gallery  has  grown  steadily  since 
the  war,  with  the  advent  of  tele¬ 
vision,  so  that  now  about  128 
people  are  competing  for  space, 
making  working  conditions  very 
difficult,  if  not  intolerable. 

As  a  result  of  this,  several 
newspapers,  the  Canadian  Press, 
and  Southam  News  Service,  have 
established  offices  downtown 
where  they  can  work  in  peace. 

Pressure  for  a  change  has 
been  growing,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment,  through  Speaker  Alan 
Macnaughton  who  handles  office 
space  in  the  parliament  build¬ 
ings,  has  been  sounding  out  the 
press  gallery  about  other  accom¬ 
modations. 

Likewise,  the  dominion  fire 
commissioner  has  issued  dire 
warnings  about  the  fire  hazard 
caused  by  the  paper-packed  cor¬ 
ridor  and  office.  He  has  repeat¬ 
edly  condemned  its  use,  but 
never  issued  a  deadline. 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was 
made  to  have  publishers  buy  a 
building  formerly  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  across  the  road  from  the 
Centre  Block  and  present  gral- 
lery.  But  after  two  dinner  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  publishers  last 
fall,  the  Prime  Minister  reported 
that  there  was  little  reaction  to 
the  proposal. 

Speaker  Macnaughton  has  now 
offered  the  press  space  in  a 
seven  story  building  owned  by 


the  government  across  the  street 
from  Parliament  Hill.  The  pres¬ 
ent  gallery  would  be  kept  as  a 
“hot  room”.  The  desks  would 
remain  but  not  as  offices. 

The  new  building  would  be¬ 
come  a  National  Press  Building, 
akin  to  its  Washington  partner, 
a  center  for  newsmen  and  per¬ 
haps  the  National  Press  Club 
which  has  no  direct  connection 
to  the  gallery. 

There  have  been  suggestions 
that  it  could  be  purchased  from 
the  government  either  at  once 
or  over  a  period  of  time,  thus 
ending  for  once  and  for  all  time, 
government  handouts  to  the 
press. 

The  suggested  rent  for  this 
building  is  about  $3.25  per 
square  foot  which  would  cover 
everything  but  the  cleaning  bills. 
The  press  gallery  held  meetings 
on  Oct.  27  and  30  to  discuss  the 
move  which  could  be  put  into 
effect  by  Oct.  1,  1965.  By  a  25 
to  16  vote  the  gallery  voted  to 
refrain  from  reporting  its  meet¬ 
ings.  The  result  of  these  discus¬ 
sions,  however,  was  a  vote  of 
26-16  for  a  motion  to  arrange  a 
meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Lester  B.  Pearson  “to  explain 
the  press  gallery’s  recorded  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  wishes  to  remain  in 
the  Centre  Block,  but  not  ex¬ 
cluding  the  possibility  that, 
pending  acquisition  of  adequate 
accommodations  in  that  building, 
additional  temporary  quarters 
might  be  provided  in  the  West 
Block”.  (The  West  Block  is  one 
of  the  three  main  buildings 
making  up  Parliament  Hill). 

This  in  effect  was  last  minute 
pressure  to  put  off  what  many 
newsmen  feel  is  inevitable. 

• 

FCC  Approves  Sale 
Of  WIIC  to  Cox  Co. 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
sale  of  television  station  WIIC, 
Pittsburgh,  to  a  subsidiary  of 
Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  for 
$20.5  million,  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  single  station. 

The  FCC  authorized  sale  by 
WIIC  Inc.,  owned  by  the  PG 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  and  the 
H.  Kenneth  Brennan  family. 
The  commissioners  split,  4  to  2. 

Purchase  of  the  station  brings 
to  13  the  number  of  outlets 
owned  by  Cox.  The  others  are  in 
Atlanta,  Dayton,  Charlotte,  Oak- 
land-San  Francisco,  and  Miami. 

William  Block  is  president  of 
PG  Publishing  Co.  He  is  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Gazette  with 
his  brother,  Paul,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  president 
of  Cox  Broadcasting,  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  News  and 
the  Dayton  Journal  Herald  and 
News. 


Calif.  Dailj 
Says  Secret 
Army  Busy 

Watsonville,  Calif. 

Charges  that  a  secret  irmy 
is  mobilized  in  this  are;:  are 
voiced  by  the  Watsonville  Reg¬ 
is  ter-Pajaronian. 

The  detailed  results  of  a  four- 
month  investigation  have  been 
given  to  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies,  the  R-P  said. 

Armed  groups  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  “part  of  the  ‘inner 
circle’  of  the  John  Birch  So¬ 
ciety”  meet  .secretly  in  Santa 
Cruz,  the  county  seat,  the  news¬ 
paper  stated. 

A  similar  organization  is 
meeting  in  adjoining  Santa 
Clara  County  “and  there  are 
links  between  the  two  groups," 
it  added. 

The  local  group  includes,  “a 
handful  of  salesmen,  a  couple 
of  college  students,  a  doctor  or 
two,  several  electronic  and  other 
technicians  and  at  least  one 
high-ranking  retired  military 
officer,”  the  R-P  said. 

The  report,  w'ritten  by  Don 
Wilson,  is  just  the  start  of  a 
story  which  might  go  on  for 
months,  declared  Fi’ank  F.  Orr, 
editor,  who  is  directing  the  cov¬ 
erage. 

The  immediate  results  in¬ 
cluded  the  announcement  of 
Sheriff  Douglas  James  that 
“secret  army”  activities  have 
been  under  investigation  for  two 
years  but  more  evidence  is 
needed. 

State  Attorney  General 
Thomas  C.  Lynch  announced 
that  he  w’ill  initiate  action  to 
outlaw  military  groups  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

• 

Bond  Appointed  Chief 
Of  New  Monitor  Bureau 

Boston 

In  a  recent  organizational 
change  at  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  the  New  England  News 
Department  has  become  the  New 
England  News  Bureau,  with 
John  C.  Bond  as  chief.  He 
started  with  the  Monitor  in  1924 
as  a  newsboy. 

Edgar  M.  Mills  has  been 
named  assistant  American  News 
Editor.  He  will  continue  as  New 
England  Political  Editor.  He, 
too,  started  with  the  Monitor 
as  a  newsboy  in  1922. 

Jack  Shideler,  formerly  of 
Washington,  has  joined  the 
Monitor  as  assistant  to  the  Over¬ 
seas  News  Editor.  He  has  had 
worldwide  reporting  experience 
since  receiving  his  bachelor  of 
journalism  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 
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Bt  ebe  Is  Elected 
AI*ME  President 
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(juoted  an  editor:  “It  is  possible 
to  read  some  papers  in  this  town 
and  discover  with  no  trouble 
exactly  what  committees  the 
publisher’s  wife  is  serving  on 
this  season.” 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Durein  said 
there  is  a  limitation  on  com¬ 
munity  involvement  on  the  part 
of  an  editor.  The  moment  it  de¬ 
tracts  from  an  editor’s  ability 
to  produce  a  good  newspaper  is 
the  moment  he  has  reached  an 
over-commitment  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

*  *  ♦ 

Aiiloiuuled  Kitliliiig 

There  will  be  a  place  for  a 
managing  editor  in  the  auto¬ 
mated  world  but  he  may  be  a 
robot. 


Phoenix 

Geoi  ^e  Beebe  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting  here  last 
week,  lie  succeeds  Sam  Ragan 
of  the  RnU  if/h  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Ohseri'er  and  the  Raleigh 
Times. 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  moved 
up  to  vicepresident  from  secre¬ 
tary;  I.  William  Hill,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star  was  elected 
secretary  and  Paul  V.  Miner, 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  was 
name<l  treasurer. 

Named  directors  were: 

Michael  Grehl,  Mcwphjs  (Tenn.) 

Commercial- Appeal;  Fred  Petti- 
john.  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 

News;  Harry  J.  Reed,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press;  H.  Lang  Rogers, 

Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe;  Harry 
Sonneborn,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

Sentinel,  and  Mr.  Hill. 

E.  .1.  Karrigan,  .Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  .Americau-News  was 
selected  a  director  to  represent 
cities  of  less  than  50,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  A.  Vernon  Croop,  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
was  named  a  director  from  New 
York. 

David  N.  Schutz,  Redwood 
City  (Calif.)  Tribune  will  serve 
as  general  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  committee,  with 
Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star, 

I  vicechairman. 

The  board  selected  Oklahoma 
City  as  site  of  the  1908  conven¬ 
tion.  Pittsburgh  will  be  the  site 
next  year,  San  Diego  in  1966 
and  Chicago  in  1967. 

«  «  ♦ 

lamiled  liivolvemciil 

Should  an  editor  get  involved 
in  civic  affairs? 

A  consensus  of  editors  is  that 
he  should,  as  deeply  as  he  can. 

He  has  to  be  in  order  to  know 
community  affairs  well.  And  he 
should  be  as  w’ell  informed  about 
what  people  are  doing  in  his 
community — his  primary  circu¬ 
lation  area — as  anyone  living 
there. 

These  were  the  conclusions  of 
Ted  Durein,  managing  editor  of 
the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald,  in  his  part  of  the  “Tips 
to  Take  Home”  session. 

As  for  editors  who  are  not  in 
complete  agreement  on  civic  in¬ 
volvement,  Mr.  Durein  said 
these  same  editors  were  unani¬ 
mous  on  one  point:  No  wife  of 
an  executive  or  staffer  should 
handle  publicity  for  any  organi¬ 
zation,  no  matter  what.  He 
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That  was  one  of  the  thoughts 
tossed  by  Ted  Durein,  filling  in 
for  Richard  J.  Hartford,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  on  a  sector 
of  “What’s  Ahead  in  News- 
jiapering.”  Mr.  Hartford,  in¬ 
volved  in  a  minor  accident,  was 
unable  to  take  part. 

Mr.  Durein,  vicechairman  of 
APME’s  journalism  research 
committee,  reporting  on  a  North-  ! 
western  University,  Chicago,  j 
automation  seminar,  said  that  | 
automation  was  here  and  grow-  ; 
ing  fast.  “Automation  of  writing 
and  editing  is  next,”  he  said. 

“The  electronic  hardware  is 
available  right  now  for  deliver¬ 
ing  new’s — and  ads — to  your  own 
den  via  tv,  to  be  turned  on  and 
off  as  desired.  It  is  already  being 
tric'd  experimentally  in  Tokyo. 
And  this  process  needs  no  com¬ 
posing  room,  no  press,  no  news-  ' 
l)oys. 

Thankfully  he  noted:  “Still 
needed  are  reporters  and  editors, 
but  for  how  long  and  to  what 
extent  we  can  only  guess.” 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEGOTIATORS 
for  the  tranifer  of  newspaper 
properties  —  sale  or  purchase 
DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Alabama 
Phone  646-33S7;  nighU  646-6861 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.T.  Hinee,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


IT’S  NOT  niE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaiwr — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Iliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 


DEAN  SELLIfRS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices.  Newspaper  Service  Company. 
Inc.,  has  been  chosen  to  handle  sales 
of  many  of  the  South’s  better  news¬ 
papers.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City, 
na. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  pro[>erties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 


CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Adequate 
plant,  near  larger  city,  prosperous 
growing  ares.  Only  810,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


IDAHO.  NEBRASKA.  NEW  MEXICO 
papers  in  county  seats  doing  excellent 
business — $44,000  to  $66,000  gross.  Lyle 
Mariner  Asso.,  1441  Welton,  Denver. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA.  Suburban.  1963  gross 
$376,000.  Priced  at  $260,000.  Terms. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd 
Los  Angeles  28,  Csilifornia 


FAST-GROWING  DAILY  in  fast-grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area  in  Southwest. 
$686,000.00.  For  details  write  to  Box 
712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N.E.— 6  weeklies/shopper . $840,000 

N.C. — tri-weekly  . $160,000 

Ga.  —weekly  . $  26,000 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY.  INC. 

2046  Peachtree  Rd.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
A.O.  404  876-6691 


ONCK  -  IN  -  A  -  UrBTIME  OPPOBTUNITT 
to  buy  outright  or  take  partnership, 
exclusive  community  weekly  urban, 
suburban  Atlanta.  'Tremendous  poten¬ 
tial.  Grossing  $46,000.  Cash  $6,000 
handles,  or  take  hard-working  genius 
with  no  money  but  absolute  integrity. 
Contact:  DuPree  Jordan,  Box  10888, 
Atlanta.  Georgia  30310. 


WESTERN  8DBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS 
Dominant  pr(H>erty  in  desirable  locale, 
grossing  over  $600,000.  Profitable — 
sound.  $160,000  down  includes  receiv¬ 
ables,  plus  very  i>ermissive  terms.  Plant 
is  modem,  well-equipped. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


BEST  WEEKLY  (should  be  semi¬ 
weekly  or  daily)  in  Rocky  Mountain 
area  at  $200,000.  Unequalled  letter- 
press  and  offset  equipment.  29%  down, 
terms.  Lyle  Mariner  Associates,  1441 
Welton,  Denver. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY 
Great  expansive  possibilities;  prosper¬ 
ous  growing  area.  Owner  will  consider 
partnership  of  $6000  or  outright  sale 
for  $7500. 

ACE  SALES  COMPANY 
1  Bank  St.,  Paterson-l,  New  Jersey 


MARYLAND  BI-MONTHLY.  Fast¬ 
growing  suburban  city  in  Maryland. 
Established  six  years.  Opportunity  for 
man  and  wife  team.  'Terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  right  person.  Write:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  P.  O.  Box  1563,  Wheaton,  Mary¬ 
land. 


ANNOUNCEMENl'S 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WASHING'TON  WEEKLY,  within  60 
miles  of  Seattle.  Stable  economy,  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture.  Good  earnings. 
Price  $80,000— $30,000  down.  Box  821, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Newspapers  Wanted 

PURCHASE-SHARE-LEASE  Southern 
newspaper.  Individual.  ResiDonsible. 
Able.  Box  724,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 

DAILY,  15-30,000  circulation,  by  work- 
ing  newsman.  Prefer  West  Coast.  Box 
804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

HOUSE  NEWS  ORGANS 
Specialists  in  printing,  composition, 
editing,  writing  or  complete  job;  maga¬ 
zines  or  low-cost  tabloid  newspaper 
format.  For  details,  samples:  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence.  N.Y.C.  212  Lo.  3-6563  or  Box 
814,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  860  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022, 

Publishing  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTA'TE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R,  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Canada  tan  use... 
PUBLISHING  IDEAS 

The  Canadian  Market  is  wide 
open  for  new  pubiishing  ven¬ 
tures.  As  an  experienced, 
highly  reputable  publisher  in 
Canada,  we  are  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  position  to  evaluate  prop¬ 
erties  with  saleable  potentials. 
If  you  have  any  item  that 
could  fit  into  our  economy,  we 
want  the  sales  or  publishing 
rights.  Send  us  details  and  de¬ 
scription  so  that  we  may  ap¬ 
praise  the  merit  of  your  propo¬ 
sition  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

JORDAN  PUBLICATIONS 
736  Notre  Dame  St.  W. 

Montreal  3,  Quebec 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Services  to  Publishers 

EDITOR-AT-LARGE  SERVICE  —  If 
your  small  city  daily  product  reflects 
today's  dearth  of  adequately-trained 
news  staff  recruits  you  are  endanger¬ 
ing  a  precious  readership  image.  Safe¬ 
guard  that  imam  by  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  for  new  editorial  staff  personnel 
and  resist  inroads  by  competing  media 
on  your  public  support  and  ad  reve¬ 
nues.  Write  for  details.  Box  746,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  'Trained  Machinists  &  Riners 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide— Nationwide 
700  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phono  427-7366 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Bxi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6368 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 
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Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


H 


C.anu’ras  For  Sale  j 

KENRO  24"  CAMERA.  11  months  old.  j 
Excellent  condition.  $1800.  The  Tnim-  j 
bull  Times.  Trumbull.  Conn.  | 


Compttsing  Rmtm 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  ' 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  I 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  ^kin.  I 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES  I 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.,  I 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513.  j 

LARGE  INVENTORY  of  excellent.  ! 
used  MONOTYPE  EXJUIPMENT 

Send  for  list !  ' 

Chicaito  Mono  Mat  Ser.,  MU  .5-7601  . 

4711  Byron  St.  Chicago,  Ill.  60641 


PerfttraUtr  T a pe 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll  i 
for  8*  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths  ! 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohiu.  Cartons  only.  | 
Order  now  from  : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  , 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  i 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN  | 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  ' 

Presses  &  Machinery  I 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16"  | 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two  | 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels,  { 
.\C  drives.  ! 


Can  be  divided  into  2  Octnples 
Available  immediately  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ‘ 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  : 

WOOD  6-iinit  arch-type  newspaper 
press.  Dbl. -width.  Two  2/1  folders, 
22%  in.  cutoff.  Will  run  to  48-pgs.  st. 
or  96  collect.  Includes  8  36  h.p.  unit  i 
drive  GE  motors,  controls,  with  Selsyn 
units  for  imsitive  synchronization,  (no  ' 
mechanical  linkage.);  Auto  reels,  ten-  ; 
sions,  pasters,  web  break  detectors,  web 
severing  devices.  Up  to  68-in.  web  and  i 
36-in.  rolls.  2  std.  duty  (7-H  conveyors. 

3  newsprint  transf.  tables.  Angle  bars,  i 
Well  maintained,  in  good  condition.  I 
Will  divide.  Contact:  J.  R.  Werner, 
The  New  York  Times,  229  W.  43rd  St., 
N.Y..  N.Y.  10036  (212)  556-1768. 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

%  -  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Ukla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W.  | 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  i 

AC  405  CEnfral  6-8841 

CHANGING  TO  8-PAGE  PRESS.  j 
Miehle  flatbed  press  with  se|>arate 
folder.  Both  in  excellent  condition.  | 
Suiterior  print  job.  Write:  Chuck  Bell-  , 
man.  Vermillion,  South  Dakota.  I 

24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


NEED  SPACE,  sacrifice  price  $3,500.  i 
Goss  Comet  No.  346,  incher,  motor  -  ! 
all  equipment.  Move  without  disman-  I 
tling.  A.  D.  Wolfe,  7  State  St.,  Pitts-  I 
ford,  N.Y. 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  with 
all  stereotype  equipment,  available 
now.  George  C.  Oxford,  P.  O.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


4-07411  SCOTT,  21  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate.  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
TTie  Daily  Review.  Hayward,  Calif. 
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Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16"  ! 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 

4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  8/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELECTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK-  j 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS-  i 
TER  CONTROL— WEB  SEVERING  i 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER  I 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR  j 
FOUNTAINS.  I 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


This  is  high  speed  equipment— 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil  ' 
Casini^.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  i 


24-page 

Scott  Speed  King 

deck  type  press,  old  hut  does  excellent 
job  of  printing  in  2-page  jumps,  ex¬ 
cept  22.  Space  requir^  only  40  ft.  X 
14^  ft.  X  9  ft.  including  working  spaee. 
13,000  twenty-four  page  papers  an  hour. 
Minimum  skill  required.  All  equipment 
including  automatic  pony  caster  with 
new  core  costing  $1300.  Spare  motor, 
cylinders,  rollers,  etc.  Suitable  for  9 
columns,  page  size  17%  x  22%. 

Contact  William  F.  Wright,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  or  Charles  H.  Miller.  General 
Manager.  Area  Code  617,  473-1111, 

Milford  Daily  News,  Milford.  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  ' 


■  40-PAGE  HOE  ROTARY  PRESS  > 
with  color  deck,  quarter  folder,  22%" 
cut-off.  Easy  to  move  and  install.  Ideal 
press  for  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Complete  with  hundre<ls  of  spare  gears 
and  parts.  Ready  for  immetliate  de-  ] 
livery  ...  a  fine  press  in  mint  condi¬ 
tion.  $12. .5(10.  Somerset  Press,  Inc., 
Somerville,  New  Jersey.  201-722-3000. 
Palmer  Bateman,  Jr, 


GOSS  COMETT,  serial  #202,  in  good 
condition ;  8-pages,  8-12-em  columns 
with  24  chases,  72-inch  roll.  Reason¬ 
able.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Deliv¬ 
ery  in  December.  Write  or  call:  Leo  J. 
Carle,  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


YOU  CAN  EXPAND  YOUR  OPERATION 
with  this  24-page  tubular  newspaper 
press.  It  has  complete  auxiliary  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  including  new  Sta-Hi 
master  and  Goss  mat  roller.  Package 
priced.  Burlington  County  Publishing 
Company,  Riverside,  New  Jersey. 


8-PAGE.  GOSS  COMET.  #129, 
complete  with  7%  H.P.  drive  and  ' 
chases.  Available  now ! 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newsi)aper  Press  Erectors”  i 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif,  i 


6-UNIT  HIGH  SPEED  Arched  Mtxlel 
Press  of  50,000  per  hour.  22% "  cut-off. 
Reels,  pasters,  severing  device.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 
24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Made  1950 

6  Roller  Bearing  8-Page  Units 
1  Folder  22%"  cutoff,  located  center  of 
press  with  (Tonveyor 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  COLOR  , 
Cylinder  in  front  of  folder  I 

1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Press  Speed  38.090  per  hour 
40  pages  with  FULL  COLOR  I 

48  pages  with  one  COLOR 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

Available  Immediately  \ 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  i 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774 


4-DECK  GOSS,  single  width,  with  color  ' 
hump  and  auxiliary  fountains  on  re-  ' 
versible  top  deck,  16-32  pages.  24,000  < 
P.P.H..  45  HP  220  VAC  drive.  Many 
spare  mirts,  new  rollers,  blankets,  etc.  | 
Roper  ink  pump  and  all  piping.  Full  | 
stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi.  3  M  ' 
lb.  Electric  furnace  with  Pony  Auto  i 
plate.  Router  and  Chipping  Bl(x;k  i 
Available  immediately.  Easy  removal.  ' 
The  Leader,  600  Bay  Ave.,  Point  I 
Pleasant.  N.J.  201  899-1000. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale  | 

BARGAIN  PACKAGE 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplate,  22%"  j 
cut-off ;  factory  rebuilt  6-ton  Nolan 
Ellectric  Remelt  Pot :  One  Sta-Hi  Form¬ 
er:  one  Sta-Hi  Curved  Router:  one 
Premier  Flat  Shaver.  All  equipment  I 
only  four  years  old.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now  as  is  where  is  ! 
$22,500  or  best  offer  may  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Call  or  write:  Stereo  Type  Equip¬ 
ment,  121  Northeast  52nd  Ave.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  A.C.  503  232-2708.  i 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sak 

HOE  Precision  Flat  Plate  Shavtr. 
Good  condition.  See  it  in  orrratioa 
Available  in  15  days.  Rt  sonaUy 
priced.  B.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsc  'it  Pub 
lishing  Corp.,  Kingsport.  Tenn. 

lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE;  pnsa 
matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplute,  21)^ 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  B« 
Shulman  Associates,  60  E,  42nd  St. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


Wanted  to  lluy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSB.S 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLER-S 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23 cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  mon 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  Nsv 
Iberia,  La. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (Thurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BUY  up  to  12  used  Newspaper 
stereotype  chases  with  side  lockup 
screw.  Net  opening  for  page  must  l« 
124  ems  by  89.9  ems.  If  larger,  we  can 
provide  fillers.  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Phone  Horner,  775-3445. 

Mat  Roller.  Duplex  Tubular 
Chases.  Sta-Hi  Former 
Times-Review,  Cleburne,  Tex. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

24-inch  camera,  face-up  whirler, 

burn-in  stove,  powderless  etch  mach. 

The  Chronicle  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

WANTED  —  equipment  for  a  dsilj 
eight-page  tabloid  newspaper  (eire. 
2,000),  Box  733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SLOW  SPEED  TTS  ojiernting  unit  ami 
adaptor  keyboard  for  older  model  5  or 
14  Linotyire.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

use  zone  number  te  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Hc^lp  WBntedi 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminiglrative 


GEINEK  MANAGER  expandinK. 
profitable  mid-Atlantic  county  seat  (7,- 
500  cr.)  daily  in  40,000  pop.,  $60-mil- 
lion  reti-.l  market.  Owner  lettins  up. 
^celler  prospect  for  mature,  proven 
producer  imilder  fully  able  to  take  over 
operation.  Top  standard  newspaper.  No  | 
opportun  .Sts.  Give  complete  back-  : 
ground,  income  range  in  confidence.  | 
Box  765.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
One  of  my  clients,  who  publishes  a 
success!  ul  newspaper  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  needs  a  Business  Manager. 
With  early  conversion  to  cold  type  and 
offset,  exiierience  in  this  type  of  me¬ 
chanical  operation  is  highly  desirable. 
In  addition  to  full  responsibility  for 
business  ;ind  mechanical  operation  of 
the  newspaper,  the  man  who  fills  this 
place  must  have  the  talent  and  person¬ 
ality  to  represent  the  newspaper  in  the 
business  community.  He  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  outside  work  for  the 
offset  press  when  it  is  installed.  Basic 
compensation  is  liberal  with  added  in¬ 
come  for  achievement.  Send  me  your 
nualificntions  in  complete  confidence. 
You  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  any 
check-up  except  with  your  permission  | 
after  an  interview.  Charles  L.  Nichol-  I 
son.  Newspaper  Consultant.  201  East  ' 
“C  Street.  Yakima.  Washington.  : 


OPPOKTITNITY  I-'OR  LIVE  -  WIRE  | 
Sales  Manager  to  represent  toi>-flight 
pai)er  merchant ;  one  who  is  ac(iuainte<l 
s’ith  coated /newsprint  trade.  Submit 
-esume.  Box  s.S.5,  Kilitor  &  Publisher. 

Cirrulatum  ' 


riRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
laily  newspaper.  Location  Area  4.  Must  | 
know  entire  operation — be  good  with  ] 
boys  and  on  service.  Permanent.  Good  ' 
pay  and  bonus.  Write  fully  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  735.  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Real  op-  j 
portunity  but  only  for  top  qualified.  ’ 
experienced  organizer-worker  who  can  ; 
produce  results.  One  of  California’s  | 
larger  dailies.  Give  full  details  in-  ! 
eluding  titles,  duties,  record  of  ac-  i 
complishment  in  each  position  and  j 
present  salary.  Box  787,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  Metropolitan  Evening  and 
Sunday  has  opportunity  for  experienced 
[top  supervisory  personnel.  Excellent 
future  for  ambitious  performer.  Box 
790,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 
AD  SALESMAN 

Aggressive  salesman  with  copy  layout 
experience  wanted  for  daily,  16,000  cir¬ 
culation  paper,  located  in  Finger  Lakes 
area.  New  York  State.  Good  salary  and 
commission  plan.  All  insurance  plans, 
pension,  vacation,  etc.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  750,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
capable  experienced  representative.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential.  We  offer  op-  I 
portunity  and  excellent  fringe  benefits.  I 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Also  attractive  commission 
and  bonus  arrangement.  Please  write 
details  of  education,  training  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  first  ietter  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
617  Vine  St., 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening  for  ver¬ 
satile,  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  Must  have 
good  layout  ability.  Perma¬ 
nent,  full  time  position.  Job 
offers  excellent  opportunity, 
employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  small 
daily  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  young,  ag¬ 
gressive,  neat  in  appearance  and  have 
the  ability  to  layout  and  sell  adver¬ 
tising.  Married  man  with  2  or  more  i 
years’  experience.  Great  opportunity  for  ; 
man  on  his  way  up.  Send  complete 
resume,  salary  range  and  references 
in  first  letter.  Box  782,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  head  circulation  of 
small  Florida  daily.  $100  weekly  plus 
weekly  lK>nus  of  $30  upon  gains  of 
first  1,000.  Write  fully  giving  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  784,  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  A  MetrniHilitan  newspajwr  in  the 
Northeastern  section  is  looking  for 
SalM  Manager  whose  only  objective  is 
to  increase  SALES.  Must  be  promo- 
tion-min<le<l  and  Ite  able  to  direct  an 
aggressive  field  force.  Newsitaper  ex- 
t«rience  need  not  Ite  of  major  impor¬ 
tance.  Other  allied  successes  and  exi)e- 
rience  would  1«  given  serious  consider¬ 
ation.  Starting  salary:  $12,500.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  838,  &litor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMO’nON-MINDED  AD  MAN  (or 
woman)  for  award  winning  ABC 
weekly  in  Ohio,  now  letter  press  con¬ 
verting  to  offset.  Must  be  good  at 
sales,  layout.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  Box  774,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  2  -  man 
weekly.  Possibility  to  purchase  on  fa¬ 
vorable  terms.  Immetliate  oi>ening. 
Zone  2.  Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Display  Advertising  Man-  ' 
ager  for  growing  daily  newspaiwr.  i 
Westerner  i)referre<l.  Good  salary,  | 
lamus,  group  insurance.  Send  resume 
to:  Don  Hanan,  INDIO  (Calif.)  DAILY 
NEWS.  I 


Display  Advertising 

ADVTOTISING  SALESMAN,  young, 
for  daily  of  6.000  in  Zone  6.  Must  have 
neat  appearance  and  plenty  of  energy 
and  drive.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
mtwe  up  in  newspaper  group.  Good  pay 
and  company  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  695,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  for  out- 
sUndIng  afternoon  daily,  population 
15.000  :  adjoining  city  12,000  :  circula¬ 
tion  14.000;  permanent  situation  for 
qualified  person.  Daily  Gazette,  P.  O. 
Box  498.  Sterling,  Ill. 


advertising  salesmen,  reUil 
■no  classified  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E4P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago  3.  Ill. 


Editorial 


HARD  -  HITTING  LAKE  ERH  DAILY 
seeks  young  newsman  with  2-3  years’ 
solid  experience.  The  price  is  right  for 
a  man  with  imagination  and  ambition, 
who  knows  news  and  isn’t  afraid  to 
fight  for  that  “extra"  story.  The  right 
man  has  opportunity  for  advancement 
on  a  hard-working  staff  not  hindered 
by  sacred  cows.  Box  686,  Editor  & 
F^blisher. 

FREE 

Send  resume  and  receive  our  booklet 
“Your  Fhiture  in  Communications." 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL  SERVICE.  INC. 
67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago-2,  III. 


COIN  COLLECTOR’S  NEWSPAPER 
has  staff  openings.  Knowledge  of  hobby 
helpful.  Send  resume.  Numismatic 
News,  lola,  VYisconsin  64946. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  28,  1964 


Editorial 


NATIONAL  FARM  MAGAZINE  seeks  | 
an  editor-writer.  Must  have  farm  back-  i 
ground,  preferably  with  a  specialization  j 
in  soils  and  cr<R>s,  farm  management, 
machinery  and  equipment— dairying  or 
the  like.  Send  resume  to  Box  698, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 


CI’TY  EDITOR 

Experienced  in  editing,  heads;  with 
ideas  for  improving  iocal  coverage, 
ability  to  direct  reporters.  Immediate 
opening,  permanent.  Prefer  Midwest¬ 
erner.  Write  fully:  Tribune,  FYemont, 
Nebr. 


(X)MB.  NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHER, 
for  New  Mexico  weekly.  One  of  larg¬ 
est  in  state,  prize-winner.  Good  salary, 
insurance.  Rio  Grande  Sun,  Espanola, 
N.M. 


FDITOR  for  award-winning  semi-week¬ 
ly.  All-around  newsman  with  high 
standards  and  capacity  for  hard  woric. 
Write  fully.  Your  confidence  respected. 
F.  H.  Byerly,  The  Tidewater  News. 
FVanklin,  Va. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPOR’TER  wanted 
on  downstate  Illinois  evening  daiiy. 
Five-day  week,  bonus,  profit-sharing — 
many  other  speciai  benefits  added  to  ex¬ 
cellent  pay.  working  conditions,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  opportunity.  Camera  com- 
lietence  helpful.  J-grad  or  equivalent 
experience  preferred.  Please  write  fully 
to  Box  745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Afternoon  daily.  Zone  3 
Box  756  FMitor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  Catholic  Weekly  in 
Western  N.Y.  Must  be  able  to  write  ! 
heads  and  make  up  pagres.  Salary  ac-  I 
cording  to  ability  and  experience.  Write  j 
giving  details  to:  MAGNIFICAT,  531  i 
Virginia  St.,  BuffaIo-2.  N.Y,  j 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  EDITOR  for  Cliart  ] 
Area  1  six-day  local  news  daily  (eve-  < 
ning),  serving  15  cities  and  towns  in  ' 
county  seat.  Must  have  enthusiasm  for  | 
broad  local  coverage  and  administra¬ 
tive  ability  in  supervising  staff,  plus 
four  district  offices.  Immediate  opening  j 
for  qualified  man.  Write  stating  expe¬ 
rience  and  qualifications  to  Box  747, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


S’TYMIBD  T 

Midwest  metropolitan  daily  has  copy-  < 
desk  openings  for  experienced  men  or  ' 
women.  Fliture  unlimited.  Chart  Area  . 
6.  Give  qualifications,  job  history  and  ! 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box  I 
737,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


WE  ARB  ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS  j 
from  experienced  reporters  and  desk  ' 
men  who  want  to  move  up  to  one  of  the 
Southeast’s  better  afternoon  dailies.  I 
Opportunity  to  join  top  staff.  Excellent  | 
working  conditions  and  chance  for  ad-  i 
vanconent.  Send  clips  and  statement 
of  qualifications  to  Personnel  Manager,  I 
The  Charlotte  News,  600  South  Tryon  j 
Street.  (Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  I 


WE  WANT  MORE  ’THAN  A  i 
“WARM  BODY"  I 

Wo  have  a  reporter  vacancy  designed  I 
to  accommodate  an  above-average 
writer-reporter  who  is  capable  of  dig-  . 
ging  for  the  story  behind  the  head-  | 
line.  Young,  hard-working  staff  is  pres-  i 
ently  producing  one  of  the  liveliest 
dailies  In  the  midwest.  Top  salary  for  ■ 
the  right  man.  Reply  to:  Managing  : 
EMitor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register,  i 


WOMAN  REPORTER,  J-grad  or  equiv-  i 
alent,  with  imagination,  resourceful-  I 
ness  and  versatility,  for  a  better-than- 
routine  position  with  strong,  expand-  . 
ing  Zone  6  evening  daily.  Ideas,  en-  [ 
thusiasm  and  news  sense  generously  re-  i 
warded.  Assignment  will  be  all  phases  j 
of  home,  family,  social  and  civic  life,  j 
’Top-notch  pay  and  many  substantial  | 
benefits  in  progressive  community  of  l 
60,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  762,  Editor  | 
A  Publisher. 


CTTY  EDITOR — Immediate  opening  on 
Northern  Ohio  daily.  Top  opportunity 
for  wide  awake  man  to  direct  hard 
working  staff  of  seven.  Box  810,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 
Award-winning  Southern  California 
daily  has  vacancy  for  experienced 
women’s  editor.  Accent  on  imagination 
and  vitality.  Provide  full  educational, 
work  experience  first  letter.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  742,  FMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  largest  midwest 
daily  in  state.  Conservative  vigorous 
writer  who  wants  greatest  freedom  of 
expression  and  future  opportunity.  Age 
and  experience  less  important  than 
ability  to  write  with  conviction.  Box 
734.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  WANTBU)— Capable  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  news  large  weekly, 
including  camera,  darkroom.  $100-$125 
week  start.  Permanent,  good  future 
man  able  handle  resironsibility.  Write 
fully.  Leader,  Salem.  Ind. 


PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full-time  graduate  study 
in  accredited  Department  of  Journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspapermen 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaper  laboratory.  Program  in¬ 
cludes  MA.  and  Ph.  D.  Good  under¬ 
graduate  record  required.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resume  to:  Howard  R.  Long, 
diairman.  Department  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois. 


READY  FOR  ANOTHER  CAREER  STEP! 
Top-notch  Midwestern  daily  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  alert  young 
city  editor  to  head  up  excellent  staff. 
In  exchange,  we  offer  top  salary  on 
a  hard-hitting  newspaper  which  believes 
in  thorough  objective  coverage.  The 
man  we  want  may  be  an  editor  on  a 
small  daily,  or  even  a  top  reporter 
with  imagination,  energy,  ability  and 
the  will  to  learn  a  desk.  Box  807, 
FIditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Police,  fire,  court  and 
general  reporting.  Experience  preferred 
but  would  train  right  man.  Send  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  requirements  to: 
I.«ominster  Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  450. 
Leominster,  Mass. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  dailv 
newspapers  in  EAP  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn.  Chicago  3.  III. 


RETIRED  OR  SEMI.  MAN  for  4-day 
week  on  weekly  at  once.  B.  C.  Dniliner, 
St.  Cloud  News,  St.  Cloud.  Florida. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Young,  dynamic, 
completely  capable  of  handling  high 
prestige  bi-weekly  and  harness  racing 
news  magazine  from  start  to  finish. 
Turf  writing  experience  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  aggressive,  hard 
working  editor.  Mail  complete  resume 
to  Box  525,  Westbury,  N.Y. 


SPORTS  WRITER  able  to  produce  In¬ 
teresting  local  page;  acquainted  with 
small-city  activities,  including  general 
news  reporting.  Needed  at  oncel  Write 
qualifications,  requirements,  references. 
Inquirer,  Gallon,  Ohio. 


TWO  OPENINGS:  Versatile  deskman; 
experienced  reporter.  Specific  job  in 
each  case  depends  on  caliber  of  appli¬ 
cant.  Resume,  references,  personal  in¬ 
terview  required.  Large  Ohio  daily. 
Box  785,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWO  TALEN’TED  WOMEN  needed 
for  key  roles  in  developing  our  women’s 
pages.  We  want  to  strengthen  our 
staff  to  prepare  for  a  solid  growth 
future  in  a  dynamic  suburban  market. 

We  need  (1)  an  asst,  society  editor 
strong  in  copy  editing,  story  ideas, 
layout,  and  personnel  direction  and 
(2)  a  versatile,  creative  writer  to  in¬ 
terpret  an  abundance  of  women’s  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Both  jobs  have  a  bright  future  with 
a  large,  progressive  chain  of  five 
award-winning  weeklies  on  Chicago’s 
North  Shore.  Modern  offices.  Good 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  David  Roe, 
Hollister  Newspapers.  Wilmette,  III. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT— The  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  seeks  an 
experienced  reporter  for  women's  de- 
Iiartment.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
routine  stories — do  features — assist  in 
makeup.  Address  J.  J,  Leary,  Man¬ 
aging;  Editor. 


ALERT  POLICE,  treneral  assiimments 
reporter  for  prize-winning;  25-M  daily. 
Good  pay.  Contact:  City  Editor,  The 
Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  To  $13,000 
Top  quality  reporter-writer,  national 
business  magazine.  Create  original, 
interpretive,  socio-economics  features. 
Zone  2.  Box  842,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Fast-moving,  Chicago-based  food  in¬ 
dustry  monthly  seeks  male  associate 
editor,  under  35.  Photography  and 
technical  know-how  helpful.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  a  must.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  future.  Some  travel.  Salary 
oiien.  Box  815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  NEWSMAN-AD  MAN 
for  twice  week  offset  publication  in 
beautiful  seacoast  area.  Write  or  call: 
Tim  O'Connor,  Headlight-Herald,  Til¬ 
lamook,  Oregon. 


COUPLE  to  edit,  manage,  famous 
Southwest  weekly  with  national  poten¬ 
tial.  Great  opportunity  in  growing 
tourist  center,  ^x  830,  Editor  &  Pulv 
lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
opening  on  this  25,000  circulation  <iaily 
in  Central  Western  Pa.  Prefer  recent 
J-graduate  with  some  experience; 
sports  interest  also  desirable.  Write: 
^itor,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa.  16001. 


DESK  MAN  —  Experienced  man  for 
desk  position  on  progressive  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily.  Opportunity  for  young, 
quick,  resourceful  and  hard  working 
individual  to  join  a  top  staff.  Modern 
offices  and  exceptionally  fine  employee 
benefits.  Give  full  background,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired.  Box  844.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  -  REPORTER  to  sub  for 
city,  wire  editors,  write  some  news, 
features.  Charles  Rowe.  The  Free 
Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


HDITYIR  WANTED  for  national  tal>- 
loid.  Top  money  to  top  man.  Air-mail 
age.  experience,  .salary  requirements. 
P.  O.  Box  .■f96,  Att'n:  Mr.  Jones, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  44222. 


FINANCIAL  OOPYREADER 
3-4  years’  experience.  Metro  Zone  2. 
Box  820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  —  Pocono 
Mountains  offset  daily  of  10,500  needs 
young  reporter  with  enthusiasm,  ini¬ 
tiative  and  2  years’  exjierience  to  work 
hard  on  an  aggressive  newspaper  with 
young  staff.  Call  or  write:  Jim  Otta- 
way.  Editor,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record.  717-421-3000. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  two  re¬ 
porters.  preferably  experienced,  on  15.- 
000  circulation  daily  in  upstate  N.Y. 
Good  pay— opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  fully  giving  education,  ex- 
I>erience,  salary  range  expected  to  Box 
846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  95,000  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  future.  Send  background 
data  to:  H.  M.  Rankin,  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette. 


Hi 
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NEWS  &  WIRE  EDITOR  for  new. 
growing  offset  California  daily.  TTS 
tape,  offset  iirocess  experience  helpful, 
but  will  train  young,  eager  man.  Send 
resume:  Editor.  Conejo  News,  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks,  Calif, 


NEWS  EDITOR-AD  MAN  combination 
for  larger  weekly.  Excellent  outdoor 
recreation.  Fremont  Chronicle-News, 
St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 


NORTHERN  OHIO  afternoon  daily  has 
spot  for  an  experienced  sports  writer 
who  wants  to  learn  makeup.  The  News 
Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


REPORTER-  -Age  no  barrier.  Must  be 
sober  and  reliable.  Good  salary.  1964 
automobile  furnished;  insurance.  E. 
W.  Mathews.  Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch. 


REPORTERS— experienced  or  begin¬ 
ners — needed  for  N.  Y.  State  daily 
newspapers.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
N.Y.  State  Publishers’  Association, 
Inc.,  Journalism  Center.  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SPORTS  REPORTEHl  with  ability  to 
liecome  sports  editor,  and  enough  in¬ 
terest  to  tackle  other  assignments. 
Growing  offset  daily  needs  man  now. 
Box  825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

FASHION  EDITOR  or  photographer 
wanted  for  assignments.  P,  O.  Box 
3668,  Fullerton,  Calif, 

Operators-Machinistg 

TTS  Operator.  Must  bo  competent. 
Above-average  pay,  benefits  and  facil¬ 
ities.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  780,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  daily  going  off¬ 
set,  moving  to  new  building  with 
finest  facilities.  Must  have  reputation 
for  quality  work,  ability  supervise 
photo  dept.  Position  can  be  held  until 
March  for  right  man.  Charles  Rowe, 
The  Free  Lance-Star,  EVedericksburg, 
Va. 


Printers 

4-DAILY  newspaper  working  foreman. 
Permanent.  Good  pay,  fringes.  Re¬ 
quires  knowledge  entire  shop— main¬ 
tenance  and  TTS  operation.  Five  Linos. 
Ten  men.  Good  equipment.  Non-union. 
Contact:  F,  P.  Turner,  Press  Register, 
Clarksdale,  Miss. 


SHOP  FOREMAN  for  Pacific  North¬ 
west  offset  and  cold  type  daily.  Want 
strong  supervisor  with  background  of 
art  and/or  graphic  arts.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  707,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  FOREMAN 


TOP  PAY  for  top  ad-offset  pr  'luetios 
man  as  #2  man  on  one  of  Oi-egon'i 
largest  weeklies,  near  nation  s  baa 
recreational  areas.  Write  all  air-mall. 
Gresham  Outlook,  Gresham,  *regw. 
Mohawk  5-2181. 

Public  Relations 


CHICAGO-BASEID  medical  aas.-snatisB 
has  PR  job  for  versatile  writer  witk 
newspaper  experience  to  write  newi 
releases,  promotional  material,  radia 
TV  programs  and  spots.  Will  train  is 
Radio-TV  writing.  Applicant  must  h 
enthusiastic,  hard-working.  I’ositiaB 
offers  excellent  benefits,  great  pota» 
tial.  Salary:  $7,500  to  $8,000.  .8end  da 
tailed  resume  to  Box  642,  Elditor  d 
Publisher. 


Career  Opportunity 
in 

Public  Relations 

Major  Midwest  corporation 
offers  challen^ng  initial 
position  and  excellent  ca¬ 
reer  growth  potential  for 
young  man  with  demonstra¬ 
ble  writing  skills,  plus  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  judg¬ 
ment,  maturity  and  leader¬ 
ship.  Journalism  graduate 
with  some  daily  newspaper 
experience  preierred.  Wide 
range  of  public  relations 
duties.  Starting  salary  open. 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Eknployar 
Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PR  DIRECTOR  for  eastern  collage 
Handle  news,  publications,  photogra¬ 
phy.  Degree  required.  M.A.  preferred, 
with  some  professional  experience.  Two- 
year  job  begins  September  1966.  Writs 
Box  778,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  MEDICAL  PR  OFFICE 
large  Mid-Atlantic  city  has  immediate 
opening  for  assistant  to  director.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  and  writing  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  beginning  salary,  lib¬ 
eral  vacation.  Good  opportunity  for  the 
right  young  woman.  Send  clips  and 
full  particulars  to  Box  818,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Career  opportunity  with  major 
listed  corporation  for  a  dynam¬ 
ic.  highly  skilled  PR  man  to 
carry  out  all  phases  of  division 
public  relations  program.  We 
are  looking  for  a  man  who  can: 


Chart  Area  4  paper  has  exceptional 
opportunity  for  a  man  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  45  who  desires  to  be 
part  of  a  young,  aggressive  production 
management  team.  Knowledge  of  photo¬ 
composition  essential.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  who  is  cost-conscious,  strong 
in  training  and  personal  relations  with 
good  knowledge  of  markup.  If  you  have 
the  qualifications  to  fit  our  needs,  we 
have  the  salary  and  fringe  benefits  to 
fit  your  needs.  Reply  to  Box  792,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  giving  age,  experience, 
training  and  expected  salary.  All  replies 
held  in  confidence. 


MEXMANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Permanent  position  with  medium-size 
(California  daily  in  fine  city  for  man 
able  to  cut  costs  and  gain  co<g>eration. 
Provide  all  details  including  duties, 
special  knowledges,  present  compen¬ 
sation.  Box  777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


OFTSETT  MAN  to  supervise  central 
printing  plant  operation.  West  of  De¬ 
troit,  for  group  of  publishers.  Ehc- 
perience  with  camera,  plate  making, 
web  fed  presses  helpful.  New  opera¬ 
tion  for  group  of  well-established 
publications.  Give  details  of  experience. 
Box  788,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


1.  Identify  newsworthy  events. 

2.  Produce  professional  level 
copy  as  a  matter  of  course. 

3.  Personally  handle  arrange¬ 
ments,  meetings,  etc. 

4.  Be  highly  effective  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  community  rela¬ 
tions  at  all  levels. 

Personality,  appearance  and 
ability  to  communicate  are  im¬ 
portant  qualifications,  A  New 
York  area  resident  is  preferred. 

A  salary  of  lOK  to  I2K,  good 
benefits  and  a  bright  future 
will  be  offered  to  right  man. 
Submit  chronological  employ¬ 
ment,  earnings  history  and  teil 
us  why  you  tJiink  you  qualify, 
to: 

Box  811,  Elditor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
EVee  Information 
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SMuatlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


COLLIA^B  I^VEL  CLASSROOM  ca¬ 
reer  chullenKO  wanted  by  younu  (31) 
weekly  owner  and  editor.  RA  and 
iome  -MA  work  includintt  Wall  Street 
Journal  fellowship.  Former  assistant 
professor  and  PR  for  state  college. 
Bittensive  travel,  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  experience.  Knows  offset  and 
istteri  ress  production.  Box  812,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

GE^^F.KAL  MANAGER  of  larger  bi¬ 
weekly  new’spaper  chain  wants  similar 
position  in  warm  climate.  Experienced 
in  all  phases — sales,  production,  busi- 
nws  administration.  Ten  years  with 
present  newspaper.  Smaller  paper  O.K. 
Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  EXPERIENCE.  15 
years  letterpress  and  offset.  Publisher, 
4.000  circulation  daily.  General  Man¬ 
ager  and  Editor.  ,35,000  and  10.000 
weeklies,  all  phases.  Seek  position 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Consider  option 
to  buy  or  interest.  Family  man,  early 
40’s.  Chester  Macrorie,  130  Sunset 
Drive,  Gallup,  New  Mexico. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Do  you  need  a  top  creative  working 
art  director  who  fully  understands  i>er- 
sonnel,  art,  editorial  and  mechanical 
liroblems?  Twenty  years  in  Graphic 
Arts.  Prolific,  versatile,  available. 
Resume  and  samples  upon  request.  Box 
813,  I'klitor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

IaRCULATION  MANAGER— Eighteen 
years’  experience,  seeks  position  calling 
on  department  heads — magazines,  in¬ 
surance's,  supplement  or  equipment 
sales.  What  have  you  7  All  replies 
promptly  answered.  Box  776,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  —  F7ve 
years’  experience.  Knowledge  of  all 
phases.  Worked  on  publications  from 
8-M  to  200-M.  Family  man — age  33. 
Box  806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MALE,  28,  Married,  J-Degree.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  editorial,  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising.  Seeks  to  relocate  for  position 
with  management  potential.  Box  802, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM  for  daily  a.m.  news- 
liai)er.  Midwest  or  Southern  East 
Coast.  “Little  Merchant,’’  ABC.  Strong 
planning — promotion:  organizer.  Prov¬ 
en  record.  Box  816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HRCULATION  MANAGER  strong  on 
promotion.  Proven  ability  in  ABC  and 
“Little  Merchant  Plan."  Prefer  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  826, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


CAM  —  Fifteen  years’  experience.  2 
papers.  Under  40.  Proven  record  in 
competitive  market.  Desire  larger  pa¬ 
per  with  remuneration  commensurate 
with  ability.  Prefer  Midwest.  Box  832, 
Editor  &  I*ubliaher. 

Display  Advertising 


PROMO’nON-ORIENTED  AD  MAN. 
34,  with  12  years’  display  and  classified 
experience,  seeks  position  on  small 
daily,  weekly,  preferably  Zone  8  or 
Western  Zone  7.  College  grad,  married, 
$8,000  cash  to  invest.  Box  791,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN-MANAGER 
Daily  and  metropolitan  experience. 
Good  in  selling,  layout,  copy,  servicing, 
promotions.  Producer  who  can  lead  re¬ 
tail,  classified,  national  staffs  in  great¬ 
er  production.  College  graduate.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Write  Box  817,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  coma  for  interview.  Box  678, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  EDITOR  with  five  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience  wants  night  work 
near  Elast  Coast  university.  Box  715, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

ARTS/ENTERTAINBIENT  reviewer, 
reporter  and  columnist  ready  to  move 
up  after  three  successful  years  as  one- 
man  staff  on  100-M  daily.  Young,  am¬ 
bitious  family  man  with  record  of 
versatility.  Box  766,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

REPORTER-WTUTER-BDITOR,  34. 
experience  from  shopper  to  top  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  civilian  and  military  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  teaching  college  journal¬ 
ism.  Best  professional,  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  children.  Go  anywhere  i 
for  right  opportunity  to  grow,  but  pre-  ’ 
fer  Zones  7,4.  Box  759,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisber. 

COPYREADER.  metropolitan,  knows 
grammar,  tightening,  layout,  makeup: 
early  January.  Areas  2,  3.  Box  799, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS,  FEATURE  WRITER  —  BS. 
J-Grad.  College,  consumer,  trade  press 
exi>erience.  Ambitious  gal  wants  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  metropolitan  area.  Resume, 
references,  clippings.  Box  781,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  35,  presently  wire  editor 
on  80,000  metro  area  daily.  Over  nine 
years’  varied  experience  including  state 
Capitol  correspondent  for  350,000  metro 
daily,  A.  B.  Columbia.  Seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  writing  or  editing  assignment. 
Box  721,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

POLI’nCALLY-ORIENTED  writer-edi¬ 
tor,  29,  interested  in  job  in  newspaper 
or  related  area.  Ran  Congressional 
Campaign  this  year,  speeches,  weekiy 
newspaper ;  4  years’  newspapers — .3 

years’  business.  Box  797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RECENT  J-GRAD:  Grew  up  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  Ibccellent  writ¬ 
ing  ability ;  experience  in  all  phases 
of  editori^-reportorial  work,  including 
feature,  interpretation,  editing,  layout, 
camera.  Desire  chailenging  opportunity 
to  use  all  these  abilities.  Married.  Box 
783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  Harvard  graduate,  22. 
Two  summers’  experience  on  dailies  re¬ 
porting,  features — some  photography. 
Have  car.  Army  service  completed.  Box 
801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young  and  experienced, 
seeks  challenging  job  preferably  over¬ 
seas.  Background  in :  general  assign¬ 
ment,  features,  reviews,  editing.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Bachelor’s;  also  journalism  in¬ 
structor.  Available  at  mid-term.  Box 
786,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  24,  experienced  in  sports, 
general  news,  camera,  makeup,  rewrite. 
Box  796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REWRITE  MAN  tired  of  rewrites. 
Seeks  newspaper  encouraging  investi¬ 
gative,  imaginative  writing.  Now  on 
200M  daily.  M.A.  Box  779,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

VETERAN  FEATURE  WRITER-  PHO- 
TOGRAPHEJR,  28,  family.  Now  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor  national  publication.  Seek 
permanent  return  to  challenging  Daily 
work.  Phono:  (212)  FT  7-8378. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  metropolitan, 
smaller  dailies,  printer  background; 
healthy  64,  now  on  large  daily;  avail¬ 
able  mid-January  as  managing  editor 
smaller  paper.  Areas  2,  3,  4.  Can 
come  for  interview.  Box  795,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  47,  em¬ 
ployed  past  6  years  sports  editor  small- 
city  daiiy,  desires  to  make  change. 
Very  versatile.  Former  weekly  editor. 
Single.  Good  feature  writer,  coiumnist, 
work  at  desk,  etc.  Salary  secondary. 
Sotier  habits.  Have  car.  Box  819,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


DESKMAN  seeks  more  challenging  job. 
Meticuious.  Well-grounded  in :  siot, 
co|>yreading.  wire,  reporting,  layout, 
photography.  Box  833,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  —  Now  reporter  top  metro 
daiiy ;  former  managing  editor  smaii, 
prize  daiiy.  Ready  for  responsible  i>o- 
sition  on  small  to  me<lium-sized  paper. 
Young.  Best  recommendations.  Tops  in 
layout,  planning,  deveioping  staff.  Box 
840.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I’D  LIKE  A  JOB  WITH  TIME  .  .  . 
or  Newsweek,  or  The  S.F.  Examiner, 
The  S.F.  Chronicle.  The  L.A.  Times, 
or  Curtis,  Scripps-Howard,  Knight  or 
Hearst  operations.  Then  why  don’t  I 
apply  7  Have.  Been  turned  down  over 
150  times  in  six  months.  No — I’ve  con¬ 
siderable  ability :  yes —  I’m  discour- 
age<l.  Quit7  Hell  I  Box  824,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher. 

OFTEN  -  HONORED  WRITER,  45. 
seeks  sponsor  to  copyright  and  syndi¬ 
cate  a  coiumn — "Honda  And  Me,” 
8ubhea(ie<l,  “An  Odyssey  To  Every¬ 
where” — trips  a  grouchy  editor  would 
take  if  he  weren’t  rhainetl.  Who  will 
grubstake  me  to  a  Jack  Benny  expense 
account.  Honda  and  gas,  unlikely  as¬ 
signments  and  a  share  of  imperialistic 
.syndicated  profits!  I  dare  you!  D. 
Ihmn,  1017  Is>cust  St.,  Kansas  City-6. 
Missouri. 

REPORTER 
Experienced,  capable.  All  l>eats,  gen¬ 
eral.  Box  843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  OHIO  DAILY,  weekly  edi¬ 
tor,  3  years’  experience:  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  Ohio.  Box  845,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR—  Top  qualifications. 
Seek  permanent  position.  Good  worker. 
Box  834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR-DESK  MAN— Twenty 
years’  experience  multiple  edition  news¬ 
papers,  Fast,  thorough,  dependable. 
Ilest  references.  Strong  on  layout, 
makeup.  Box  837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  or  comparable  po¬ 
sition  calling  for  experienced,  d^i- 
cated  newshen.  Award-winning  re- 
l)orter-photographer.  Strong  on  fea¬ 
tures;  know  heads,  makeup.  Take- 
charge  ability.  Now  employ^;  avail¬ 
able  two  weeks.  Excellent  references. 
Box  84-1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  In  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 
Ehnployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  O.  tel. :  638-3392 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  I*hone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Free  Lance 


BEGINNER — Want  free  lance  assign¬ 
ments.  Daily  and  trade  journal  expe¬ 
rience.  Can  use  camera.  Michigan  area. 
Box  827,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Operator  s-Machinists 

CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes 
capable  men  available  for  linotype  and 
composition  work.  Reply  Box  789,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LINO  OPERATOR — Crap  or  straight 
matter ;  TTS  Monitor.  Six-one-half 
years’  experience:  also  floor  exi>erience. 
Family  man.  Box  793,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  male,  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  and  book  work. 
Box  798,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  mostly  in  color,  covering  news. 
Sunday  magazine  and  commercial  as¬ 
signment  in  New  York  .area:  desires 
supervisory  position,  studio  and/or  pic¬ 
ture  desk  coupled  with  photo  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  MAN,  Stereo  and 
Pressman.  Bight  years’  experience  on 
Goss  Duplex.  Good  steady  worker; 
sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  prefer 
Finger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin¬ 
cent  R.  Franclamone,  303  Pleasant  St., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT,  12  years’ 
daily  experience  as  general  foreman. 
Floorman,  operator  (ad  guts,  straight 
matter).  Apprentice,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  floor;  all  country  trained.  Grew 
caiwbla  of  running  job  and  newspaper 
presses.  Available  immediately  due  to 
labor  difficulties.  Union.  Sedting  Zones 
7,  8  or  9.  Box  641,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSmO  IUX>M  OXNXKAL  r(»KlCAM. 
Experienced  large  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday.  TTC,  paste  makeup  and 
hot  metal.  Interested  in  new  processes. 
Available  immediately.  Box  676,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  SWITCHING  TO  OFFSEH*? 
Two  young  men  have  ixraled  their 
offset  and  sales  talents  to  offer  an  effi¬ 
cient  working  package.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  offset  weekly  foreman  and 
assistant  publisher ;  desire  to  step  up 
to  web  offset  operation.  Box  829,  Eidi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FX)REMAN.  newspaper 
employed  —  experience  in  union  and 
modern  pressroom  with  latest  equip¬ 
ment — contemplating  change  after  June 
1,  1965.  Position  in  pressroom  or  with 
supplier  in  Graphic  Arts  industry  de¬ 
sired.  Box  836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


POLITICAL  PR — Assistant  to  defeated 
GOP  congressman  seeks  position  where 
abilities,  experience,  and  interest  in 
politics  and  government  affairs  will  be 
useful.  Broad  newspaper,  corporate  PR 
background.  Box  ^1,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PR  MAN.  29,  BSJ,  family,  offers  7 
years  in  industrial  editing,  writing, 
PR  supervisory  posts,  for  corporate  or 
agency  PR  job  with  future.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  839,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

um  roHs  each  consecutive 

laseriloa 

SITUA'nONS  WANTED  (Payabis  wMi 
ordw)  4  tlnaa  •  80c  par  liM  each 
inawiion;  3  tloics  •  90c;  2  •  $L00; 
1  tioic  SLID  par  lina.  If  kayad.  aM  50c 
for  box  tanrica  aad  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  lino  in  your  copy.  S  llnoa  ■Iniwnni. 
Ak-niail  tarvicc  on  blind  ads  SLOO  extra. 
Do  not  sand  irraplaccabla  clippinfs,  ate. 
in  raspaasa  to  Halp  Wantad  ads  until 
diract  raqnast  It  mada  for  thaai.  EtP 
aannot  bo  mponsibla  for  thair  raturn. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  thnas  •  par  lina  aach  Insertion; 
3  tines  a  $L35;  2  •  SL45:  1  tina 
$L55  par  line.  If  kayad,  add  50c  far  ban 
sarrlca  and  count  at  1  additional  tina  In 
your  copy.  3  linos  nbiinun.  Ab’-nail 
larvict  on  blind  ads  SLOO  axtra. 
DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Taasdoy.  5:00  F.bl. 
Count  Era  ararapa  words  ta  tho  lint.  No 
abbroriatlons.  Box  boMors'  Idontitlas  bold 
in  strict  conddanco.  Raplias  nailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Pablitlier  ratarm  tba  rlfbt  to 
adit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

tSO  TbM  Avn..  N.  T..  N.  T.,  10022 
PhcHM  PLom  2-7050 
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Sharing  of  Scoops 
A  Personal  Thing 


The  men  who  man  the  central 
news  desks  in  a  wire  service 
have  a  word  for  it  —  Coopera¬ 
tion. 

It’s  the  g-ive-and-take  of  news 
media  which  creates  the  sum 
of  excellence  in  U.  S.  journal¬ 
ism. 

But,  in  many  instances,  the 
sharing  of  news  and  pictures 
is  the  direct  result  of  a  little 
something  extra  that  a  reporter 
or  a  photographer  or  an  editor 
contributes  to  journalistic  per¬ 
formance. 

For  samples  from  files  at 
hand,  take  the  29  newspapers 
and  broadcast  stations  that  re¬ 
ceived  citations  this  week  from 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  for  out¬ 
standing  enterprise  and  coop¬ 
eration.  In  some  cases,  it  was 
noted  at  the  presentation,  they 
provided  stories  and  pictures 
for  other  newspapers  and  sta¬ 
tions  before  they  could  make 
use  of  the  material  themselves. 

On  the  roll  that  was  called 
at  the  Phoenix  meeting  were 
these : 

*  *  * 

ALASKA — Although  it  could 
not  publish  for  two  days  after 
an  earthquake  struck  on  March 
27, 1964,  Anrh^rage  Daily  Times 
reporters  and  photographers 
covered  the  big  story  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  first  dramatic  pictures 
of  the  tragedy. 

*  *  * 

ALASKA — After  helping  to 
get  details  of  the  earthquake, 
the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  sent  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  hundreds  of  miles  to 
cover  the  widespread  d.estruc- 
tion  and  made  its  news  reports 
and  pictures  available  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible. 


Editor  Frank  Long  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian  Star  and  his  staff  worked 
day  and  night  —  often  far  past 
their  deadline  —  to  furnish  by- 
lined  descriptions  and  other  cov¬ 
erage  from  the  scene. 

*  *  * 

MISSISSIPPI  —  Executive 
Editor  Leonard  Lowrey,  his 
.staff  and  Photogrrapher  Wini¬ 
fred  Moncrief  poured  in  news 
and  pictures  on  a  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  a  nursing  home  for  the 
elderly  in  Columbia. 

*  *  * 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  —  The 
Evening  Post  was  not  publish¬ 
ing  on  Christmas  Day  when  a 
fire  took  the  lives  of  12  persons. 
But  Reporter  John  All  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  William  A.  Jordan 
went  to  the  scene  before  dawn 
and  stayed  with  the  story  until 
it  w’as  cleaned  up. 

«  *  * 

DALLAS — The  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  the  Times  Her- 
nltTs  w’holehearted  protection  on 
both  new's  and  pictures  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  the  murder  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  added  immeas¬ 
urably  to  outstanding  coverage 
of  one  of  the  great  tragedies  oS 
American  history. 

*  *  * 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  —  The 
Rapid  City  Jottmal  shared  a 
rollicking  account  of  West  River 
Editor  Gordon  Hanson’s  trip 
from  Denver  to  Deadwood, 
S.  D.,  on  a  horse-drawm  stage¬ 
coach  loaded  with  10,000  silver 
dollars. 

*  •  * 

TENNESSEE  —  When  a 
United  Air  Lines  plane  crashed 
near  Newport.  Tenn.,  July  9, 
1964,  killing  39,  Editor  John  M. 
Jones,  relayed  on-the-scene  re¬ 
ports  fast  and  accurately  from 


by  Ken  Behrend  and  Reporter 
Bob  Knaus  gave  fast  telephone 
work  on  the  story. 

*  «  * 

CALIFORNIA  —  Airviews 
of  the  Alaska  earthquake  were 
taken  by  Oakland  Tribune  pho¬ 
tographer  Russ  Reed  on  a  haz¬ 
ardous  flight  from  Oakland  to 
Anchorage  in  a  light  plane. 

*  *  « 

KANSAS  —  Terry  Murphy, 
city  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Her¬ 
ald,  was  in  Lawrence,  Kans., 
Sunday,  April  12,  1964,  when 
tornadoes  slashed  through  east¬ 
ern  Kansas  and  western  Mis¬ 
souri,  killing  five  persons.  He 
gave  news  coverage  and  nega¬ 
tives  showing  a  tornado  funnel 
over  the  University  of  Kansas 
towers. 

*  «  * 

MICHIGAN  —  When  a  killer 
tornado  struck  suddenly  in  sub¬ 
urban  Macomb  County  on  May 
8,  1964,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
assigned  four  photographers 
plus  two  more  for  aerial  cover¬ 
age.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Free  Press  was  on  deadline, 

every  negative  by  its  staff  was 

made  available  instantly  for 
wdre  transmission. 

*  *  * 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— A  pic¬ 
ture  showing  a  Maine  state 

trooper  lying  in  front  of  a  South 
Berwick.  Me.,  bank  after  he  was 
shot  and  killed  while  trying  to 
halt  a  bank  robbery  was  made 
bv  Staff  Photographer  William 
T.  Murphy  Jr.,  of  the  Fosters 
Daily  Democrat  who  then  drove 
to  Boston  and  made  his  nega¬ 
tives  available  hours  before  his 
owm  paper  could  use  them. 

*  *  * 

NEW  YORK  —  The  Daily 
News  provided  an  excellent  as¬ 
sortment  of  pictures  on  a  racial 
outbreak  in  Harlem  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  many  hours  ahead 
of  its  own  use.  The  photogra¬ 
phers  were  Alan  Aaronson, 
.Jerry  Kinstler.  Ken  Korotkin, 
George  Lockhart  and  Jim 
Mooney. 


wreckage  and  of  the  reiovery 
of  the  bodies  of  Hubbs  and  a 
friend.  They  were  on  the  wire 
even  before  Tribune  editor.}  saw 
the  negatives. 

*  *  « 

WISCONSIN  —  With  .splen¬ 
did  inside  help  by  Milwanket 
Journal  Photo  Editor  Cl.arlea 
Scott,  two  projects  resulted  in 
the  first  color  picture  on  the 
Alaskan  quake  damage  and  a 
dozen  black  and  white  pictures 
taken  from  inside  Castro’s  Cuba 
during  a  tour  by  U.  S.  journal¬ 
ists.  The  photographer  was 
George  P.  Koshollek  Jr. 

*  *  * 

ALASKA  —  KENI  engineers 
restored  the  local  connection  to 
AP’s  leased  circuit  and  its  re¬ 
porters  typed  out  the  first  direct 
word  of  the  earthquake  on  Good 
Friday. 

*  *  « 

INDIANA  —  During  over¬ 
night  hours  July  26,  1964,  when 
the  station  was  not  broadcast¬ 
ing,  WRIN,  Rensselaer,  and 
General  Manager  Robert  Becker 
contributed  coverage  of  the 
traffic  deaths  of  two  Chicago 
Bears  football  players. 

*  *  * 

LOUISIANA  —  Shortly  after 
President  Kennedy  was  assassi¬ 
nated,  News  Director  John  Cor- 
poron  of  WDSU  furnished  a 
tape  of  the  voice  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald. 

*  *  * 

UTAH  —  KEYY  General 
Manager  David  Weiser  was 
tipped  by  a  friend  at  the  Provo 
Airport  and  he  was  the  first  to 
report  the  discovery  of  the 
Hubbs  plane  wreckage  outside 
Provo. 

♦  *  * 

WASHINGTON  —  For  11 
weeks,  the  Wenatchee  Daily 
World  staffed  the  Goldmark  libel 
trial  at  Okanogan,  Wash.,  90 
miles  from  its  home  base  and 
provided  day  and  night  cover¬ 
age  although  it  needed  only  day¬ 
time  coverage  for  itself. 


ARKANSAS  —  On  separate 
stories  —  a  quintuple  slaying 
and  arson  that  killed  six  — 
Managing  Editor  John  Troutt 
Jr.  of  the  Jonesboro  Evening 
Sun  drove  20  miles  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  to  cover  with 
stories  before  dawn  and  to  dis¬ 
patch  pictures  —  far  in  advance 
of  his  own  first  deadline. 

*  *  * 

MISSISSIPPI  —  Last  May, 
Managing  Editor  Clinton  Black- 
well  and  his  staff  transmitted 
174  stories  to  AP. 

<»  *  » 

MISSISSIPPI  —  The  most 
dramatic  story  in  Mississippi 
during  the  summer  of  1964  was 
the  disappearance  of  three  civil 
rights  workers,  later  found  slain 
near  Philadelphia.  Managing 
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his  son,  John  M.  Jones  Jr. 

*  *  * 

TEXAS  —  The  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  pinned  down  the 
identification  and  background  of 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

*  *  * 

TEXAS  —  When  a  tornado 
hit  Wichita  Falls  on  April  3, 
1964,  killing  seven  persons  and 
injuring  more  than  100.  staffers 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  Times  and 
Wichita  Falls  Record  News  pro¬ 
vided  immediate  coverage  in 
news  and  pictures. 

*  *  * 

WISCONSIN  —  When  two 
representatives  of  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  were 
crushed  to  death  beneath  the 
wheels  of  a  cattle  truck,  four 
dramatic  pictures  were  provided 


NEW  YORK— The  New  York 
Journal  American  provided  pic¬ 
ture  copy  on  the  New  York  ra¬ 
cial  rioting  over  a  period  of 
several  days. 

4>  *  * 

NEW  YORK  —  When  racial 
violence  erupted  in  Rochester  in 
July,  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  made  six  photos 
immediately  available. 

*  •  * 

UTAH  —  After  the  wreckage 
of  baseball  star  Ken  Hubb’s 
plane  was  discovered  in  frozen 
Utah  Lake  Feb.  15,  1964,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  Chief  Photogra¬ 
pher  Brandt  P.  Gray  flew  by 
private  plane  to  the  crash  scene 
50  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  made  pictures  of  the 
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13,756  Col.  Inches 
Of  Election  Coverage 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

From  September  1  until  the 
end  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
(Nov.  3)  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  gave  13,756  column  inches 
of  space  to  political  coverage. 

The  Tribune  reported:  6,46614 
inches  were  devoted  to  items 
about  Republicans.  5,75014 
inches  to  items  about  Democrats, 
and  1,559  inches  to  general  poli¬ 
tical  information.  The  total 
would  cover  78  newspaper  pages. 

There  were  267  articles  about 
Democrats  and  253  about  Re¬ 
publicans.  Eighty-one  pictures 
related  to  Republicans  and  78 
to  Democrats. 
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LOOK  NO  FURTHER-there's  a  Photon 
phototypesetter  to  fit  your  needs! 


Look  to  Photon  for  your  phototypesetting  requirements — keyboard 
operated,  newspaper  display  advertising— computer  generated,  dis¬ 
play  production — high  speed  straight  matter  composition — all  Photon 
equipment  can  be  tape  operated. 


Admaster  200  — time- proved  leader 
for  newspaper  display  advertising 

Displaymaster  513 —  computer- 
generated  display  production  with 
consolidated  operation 

Displaymaster  560  — accepts  com¬ 
puter-generated  eight-level  tape  as 
input  to  phototypesetter 

Textmaster  713  — high  speed,  de¬ 
pendable  straight  matter  production 

—  more  than  30  newspaper  lines  per 
minute 

Tapemaster  540  —  a  photo  unit 
that  accepts  paper  tape  produced  on 
separate  tape-perforating  keyboards 

—  offering  advantages  of  tape  con¬ 
trol  and  storage  while  retaining  the 
versatility  of  the  Photon  Admaster 

Zip  900—300  to  500  characters  per 
second  make  Zip  the  world’s  fastest 
producer  of  quality  computer  print¬ 
out 


Photon  provides  the  very  best  for  those  who  want  production  and 
superior  quality.  Photon  leads  the  industry  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  produces  proven  phototypesetting  equipment.  Users  of 
Photon  products  benefit  from  features  not  yet  available  on  competitive 
units.  The  record  bears  this  out. 


Look  to  Photon  and  its  product  line.  Send  for  Photon  Series  bro¬ 
chure,  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 
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Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  left,  Surgeon  General  of  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  Scripps*Howard’s  John  Troan 


John  Troan,  science  writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington 
bureau,  makes  science  understandable.  He  reports  medicine 
and  psychology,  physics  and  chemistry— everything  from 
astronomy  to  zoology. 

Troan  is  Scripps-Howard’s  “Surgeon  General  of  the  type¬ 
writer.”  In  a  field  where  startling  advances  occur,  his  reports 
stay  abreast.  He  is  equally  respected  as  a  writer  of  non-medical 
science,  including  space. 

In  recognition  of  his  work,  he  has  been  named  a  fellow  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  is  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Meteorological  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Nuclear  Societies. 

Troan  has  covered  the  polio  vaccines,  tranquilizers,  birth 
control  pills,  spare  parts  for  humans,  and  research  to  crack  the 


hereditary  “code  of  life.”  His  advance  story  on  the  Public 
Health  Service  smoking  report  was  a  world-wide  scoop.  His 
series,  “Is  Cancer  a  Virus?”  was  acclaimed  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  as  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  “one  of  the 
most  intriguing  problems  in  medicine.” 

Former  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Scien 
Writers,  Troan,  46,  is  a  graduate  of  Penn  State  University.  H 
joined  the  Washington  bureau  after  18  years  on  The  Pittsburg 
Press.  He  was  on  a  Navy  vessel  off  Japan  the  day  Hiroshitn 
was  destroyed.  All  aboard  wanted  to  know  what  an  atom  bomi 
was.  Troan  found  an  officer  who  knew  chemistry  and  physi^' 
then  went  forth  explaining.  || 

From  that  fissionable  day  to  the  present, his  interest  in  wh 
makes  complicated  things  work— and  reporting  them— h 
never  waned. 
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